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Among the studies calculated to qjevatc the heart, or to 
cnlij'hteii the mind, few can ibe classejJ above that of 
history, when it is Ponsidered, not as a barren catalogue 
of incidents, persons, and dates, hutVas^an essential part 
of the great system of moral and political science; 3s 
the collection o^ all^hc facts and ex^ertments which 
tend to tlirow light on the theory of the public weal. 
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CHAP. I. 


PALh OF THE nOMAtr EMPIRE. 

The social instinct, the need, of combinktion, is a 
necessary consequence 'bf the “weakness .of man ; of his 
inability to resist, by his own unaide^i force, all the 
sufferings and the dangers by which ^be is perpetually 
surrounded*.’ Ht unites with Jhis fellovf men to obtain 
from them that assistance which he offers to them in 
return^ he seeks from 'ihem a defence against the infirm¬ 
ities of infancy, old age, and disease ; he asks their co¬ 
operation in repelling the hostile powers of nature; in 
protecting tlic efforts made by each for his own well- 
^ing; in securing the enjoyment of the property he 
has acquired, the leisure he has earned, and the use he 
makes, of tha/. leisure for the developcment of his moral 
existence. Two pbjects perfectly distinct present them¬ 
selves to his mind as soon as he is capable of reflecting; 
first, 'ihe satisfaction an<l happiness lie can enjoy witli 
the faculties with which he feels himself endowed ; 
seijondly* the improvement of those faculties, and his 
progress towartls a more perfect state of being, IIc' 
steks not only to be happy; he seeks to render himself 
worthy of happiness of a more exalted nature. Hap¬ 
piness and virtue are the twofold end, — first, of all the 
individual elForts of man ; secondly, of all his rombined 
efforts. He seeks in. his family, in his class, in his 
couptrj, the means of'making this twofold progress; 
nor ban any association completely fulfil his wishes, 
unCess it place these means within his reach. 

The ^hcory of these associations, that theory of uni¬ 
versal utility, is what has sometimes been designated 
as the social science ; sometimes denoted by the name 
of the mViral avW* political sciences. 

ConsidereA In its CuW extension, moral science em¬ 
braces all that humari society can effect for the ge¬ 
neral advantage,*" and for®the moral, developcment of 
man: consvlered ip iti various branches, we may 
nwnber among ThoV.'il am |/■>!ltical sciences, constitu¬ 
tional polity, tgiilaiion, th Hieiwc of administration, 
political economy, the science of war and of national 
defence, the science of education, and, lastly, the most 
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profound and important of alL* tliat of the moral edu¬ 
cation of the mature man-^reiifjfcn. 

^V'ith all thcie sciences, some of them of ^ specu¬ 
lative nature, history isinseparably connected, as forming 
the practical part, jhe aijmmon registdr of Ihe pheno¬ 
mena and experiment^ of all these sciences. We know 
that the mere name of polities guggtsts if collections often 
hitter or afflicting ; and tl^t many cannot regard, with¬ 
out a kind of terror, tlje study of a science which, to 
their imaginations, is characterised much more by the 
animosities i^has engendered than hy the good it has 
produced. • , ^ ^ 

Before, however, we declare our aversioT* for political 
science, let us rememher that such ap aversion would 
imply indifference to the happiness, thfi intelligence, 
and the virtue of the human race. * 

On the one hand, it ig necessary to discover how the 
superior intellectual powers and resources of the f(»w 
can he host employed for the improvement and advan¬ 
tage of all; how virtue can host he honoured, vice moi^k 
effectually discouraged, and crime irreviaited; how, even 
in the punishment of crime, the greatest sum of good can 
he secured to society with tlie greatest econ6my o\ evil., 
On the other hand, it is imv>ortai*t to know how wealth 
is created and distrihuted^ how the physical cojiifqrts 
which that wealth procures can^he diffused over the 
gri-atcsf possible numher of posoiis; how it may be inaHe 
available to their enjoylyents;—questions in^'inntclY 
affecting not only (he common weal, l)u<^ the domestic 
comfort and prosperity; the happinefs of the interior of 
every house and of every family. Afterwuch a Survey of , 
the topics lying within the donvam of political science, 
who will dare to say that he it? who will dare to 

say that he despis-eg it? * ^ 

But is this science, inij.oAant^s it ngust be ad¬ 
mitted to he in its aim. this sek^nee s6 intimately con¬ 
nected with all tha* is most iiobb in the destiny of 
man, is it as uberring as it is iiiiporta... and elevated? 
Does it really lead us to that goal to,which it affects to 

n 2 • 
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ilirect our efforts.^ vWe its principles estilblished in 

such a manner that caVi never be shaken ? We 

must confess that this is very far froiy being the crfse. 

Social science is divided into a great nipfiher of branches, 
each of ithichi amply suffice to occupy the life of 
the most studious man. But there is hot one of these 
branches in wlpch ?ival sects 'fiave not sprung up; 
in which c they do not conttwt the first principles on 
which alf their doctrines' are founded. In speculative 
politics, libef-als and serviles dispute the fundamental 
basis of society. In legislation, the schools of law have 
not been less opposed to each other ; the one always 
looks to whpt has been, the other, to what ought to 
be; and in the^ countries which have adopted the 
Roman law, as well as in those which assume custom 
as the groundwork of their legislation, these two parties 
are in open hostility. In political economy, contradic¬ 
tory docfrines are maintained with equal warmth as to 
the very basis of the science ; -*111(1 the two contending 
parties are 00*1 yet got beyond the question, whether the 
increase of protluction, or of population, be always a 
good, or whether they be sometimes an evil. In the 
theory^of education, all the means of diffusing instruc¬ 
tion, nay, the ‘advantaj^e of instruction itself, are still 
disputed points ; and th^re a»e still jiersons to be found 
who recommend ignorance as the surest guardian of the 
vii^ue and the happiness of the mass of mankind. The 
most sublime of social sciences, the most beneficent 
(when ft attains its end), — religion, is also the most 
fruitful of controver^sy and debate ; ‘and the hostile sects 
too ofteir transform a bond of peace and love into a 
weapon of aggression* and hostility. Never, perhaps, 
were principles more (“ontinually and warmly appealed 
to, in all the sdcial sciences, than ip this age ; never 
were princyiles mope ntisunderstood; never was it 
m()re irnpossible t« ^uousce ingle one with the hope 
of its obtaining;mjiversal a.ssjiit. 

This is not the case with regard to thC other subjects 
of our knowledge physical facts, and the first princi- 
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pies which*are deducej} from them, are universally es¬ 
tablished and iK'COgnised.* In •what are called the 
natural sciences we proceed from proof to proof; and 
if some long ac^itted explanatory theory is sometimes 
contested, the greater part of the discoAwries In the field 
of physics are*not the less safe from all controversy. 
In fact, in the moral Iciences, our^oub^s are far less di¬ 
rected against the farms c.f argumentation, •than against 
the facts from which wt affect to draw our ccTnclusions. 
Among these facts there is scarcely oi^ sufficiently 
firmly established to serve as a groundwoi.c for prin¬ 
ciples. This is easily Recounted for, if we consider, 
that in the physical sciences the facts ire^scientific ex¬ 
periments ma(le with a definite puryose, and circum¬ 
scribed by that purpose: whereas, in the moral and 
political sciences, the facts are the independent and 
infinitely varied actions of human beings. 

Ought we, however, to suffer ourselves to be utterly 
discouraged by the afflicting uncertainty which hangs 
about every part of moral and political science ? OugVt 
we, because truth has not yet been»deiponstrated, to re¬ 
nounce the search after it ? Ought we to abandon all 
hope of finding itWere we even to nvish 'it, we 
could not. These sciences af^ of si/bh daily ‘appli¬ 
cation to the events and •bjeefs of life, that we cannot 
set a step without recurring to their aid. may 

renounce the search after speculative truth, but ,we 
cannot cease to act. Since, however, every one of our 
actions reacts on our fellow men, every one ou^it to be 
.regulated by the grahd laws of human association—by 
those very moral and political sciences which some 


persons afiect to despise. • 

When the astronomers of aittiquity placed the earth 
in the centre of tljc universe* and madfc the sun rise and 
the firmament revolve around»it, their erroj could only 
extend to paper spheres; the cele'iad bodies moved,on 


their glorious coiyjpe, undisturlffed l^y jthe systems of 
Ptolemy or of Tycho Brahe. Galileo himself, when 


compelled by the holy office to abjure his sublime theory, 

• JJ 3 . * 
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could not help exclaimipg, “ Ep^ur ni tnuoPe!” The 
inquisition might sto])tthf pi^gress of jjie human mind;, 
but could not arrest the revolution of the earth. But 
even wert the study of the moral and^rolitical sciences 
utterly prohibit^^ their practice couhf not be suspended 
for a single moment, 'i'hcre are nStioifc in which the 
theory of governmenUbas never fUrnied a subject of re¬ 
flection or,o/discussion ; But^iave ^icy therefore found 
it possible* to dispense with air governmentNo: they 
have adoptet^at raiuloni some o? 5 e of the systems wliich 
they ought to have chosen after mature deliberation. 
^Vhether in Alorocco or in Athens, ut ^’enic? or in Ui i, at 
Constantinople (Jr St London, men have, doubtless, always 
desireif that tReir governments should facilitate their way 
to virtue and to happiness. All have the same end in- 
view,«and all act. jMust they act without regard to this 
end Must they walk without endeavouring to ascertain 
whether they advance or recede.^ It is impossible to 
propose to any sovereign, or to any council, measures 
vjjiether political, military, administrative, financial, or 
religious, from whic]i good or evil will not result to 
masses of men; which, consequently, ought not to be 
judged/in accordance with social science. Determin- 
*ations*lhe most tnultifojd, the most important, must be 
^madein one direction ortinotl^r ; — is it necessary they 
shodld^lways be made blindfold And if we prefer 
wl^t we have, if we itsolve to stop where we are, that 
also is just as much choice as the contrary line of action. 
Must w# then always choose wfthqut knowing why we 
choose.?' The social sciences are obscure—let us then 
^seek to tlyow ligjit ftpon them : they are uncertain—let 
us endeavour to fix tj^em: they are speculative—let 
Ms try to establish them on experience. This is our 
duty as men——the law wMch ought to regulate all our 
conduct—the* principle oj the good or the evil we may 
do: indifference or iftich.questions is a crime. 

In order to caryr th# social sciences to their utmost 
extent, it is unquestionably nec< .iry^t# divide them ; 
to direct the whole force of a speculative mind to one 
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single bra#ch, as the only meaps of pushing the know¬ 
ledge of details, and the contatfnation or sequence of 
principles, as far as human infirmity will permit. A 
man wlio sincer^ desires the advancement of the science 
to which he mainly addicts himself, m^st content him¬ 
self with exceltencc'in tliat science; — be it the science 
of government, of jiH-isprudence^ of political economy, 
of morals, or of edpcation. ‘Jlut sine# all men are sub¬ 
ject 10 the operation of.tife sqci'd sciences ; since all, in 
turn, exercise some iifflucnce over tIieir#fellow men ; 
since all ji .Ige and are judged it is of importance that 
all should airive at certain general rc^ ilts : it is of im¬ 
portance that all should* undersiantl ami appreciate the 
consequences of human institutions ind Ifhman actions. 
These consequences are to be found fh l\jstory. 

History is the general storehouse of the experiments 
which have been made in all the social sciences. Un¬ 
questionably, the physical s iences — chemistry, agri- ^ 
culture, medicine, are experimental; so are legislation, 
political economy, finance, war, education^ religion. Ex¬ 
perience alone can teach us how ^ar what has been in¬ 
vented to serve, to unite, to defend, to enlighten human 
society, to raise the moral dignity of man, gr to augment 
his enjoyments, has attained its end, or has produced a 
contrary effect. ^ • 

But there remains an important difference.* th# 
physical sciences we mah e.vjjfcriinents; in the moral 
ami political, we can onlv wait and watch for fltem. 
We must take them silch as they ha>e been tfurnished 
to us by past ages*; we can neither choose nor direct 
them ; for an abortive experimenf involves destruction 
to the virtue and the happiness jf our fellow men ; ant¥ 
not of a few individuals only, Jbut of thousands or mil¬ 
lions of men. We know dl’ but one»example of a pro¬ 
ject for the advancement of^political sconce by means 
of experiments, undertaken witllitbe cxilress aim, not 
of the interests of the governed, but of the instruction 
of the governarS?^ * * 

About the year 260 of the*Christian era, the em- 

• B ‘1* 
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peror Qalliepus, one of those in the long lin# of (’-ajsars 
whof perhaps, by hi% iwloknce* and ^his levity, con¬ 
tributed the most to the ruin of the Roman empire, 
took it iiKo his head that he was a phiX»sopher ; and of 
course fouijd the high opinion he hftd formed of his 
taste and aptituife for science’amply cowfirmed'by tin- 
testimony of his cour^^ers: he aofordingly resolved to 
select certain citifc of the tinpire as^experimental com¬ 
munities, /o’be submitteil, to*tlie various forms of go¬ 
vernment an 4 polity invented By philosophers, with a 
view to the increase of the sum of human happiness. 
In one, the philosopher Plotinus tvjjis comtnissioned to 
organise a republic on Plato’s Inodel. Meanwhile the 
barbarkms ad^nced ; the thoughtless (lallienus ojtposed 
no resistance; and* they successively devastated all the 
countries in which the experimental cities were to be 
founded. Thus vanished this imperial dream. 

^ Unquestionably no man has a right tlius to make 
human beings the subject of experiment; yet a Roman 
emperor might be nearly sure that any theory of any 
philosopher would be better than the practice of his 
pretorian prefects,*or fiis governors ; and we havo reason 
to regn^ th^ Gallienus’s singular project was aban¬ 
doned. • But for, all, sav# a Roman emperor, the expe¬ 
rimental study of the sockl sciences can be made in the 
fast «lo4te; there, the results of all institutions stand 
disclosed before us, though unhappily so complicated, 
so eftibarrassed in each other, that neither causes nor 
effects present themselves distinctly to our eyes. Ge- 
^ nerally, they are severed hy a long interval of time ; we 
must look back severdi generations for the origis of the 
•pinions, tfie passfons, the weaknesses, the consequences 
of which become manifest after the lapse of ages. 

Often, too, thesg long-exfeting causes have been in¬ 
adequately observed, and many are veiled in darkness 
which it is absolutely ifnpossible to penetrate. But the 
main* source of the confusion and uncertainty which 
hang around moAl*or political sci< -^^s^ that several 
causes always concur to produce one effect; that, fre- 
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qiJently, it A even necessary to geek in another branch 
of political science: the origtn tif Jt phenomenon which 
prcst'iits itself to us in the one which presently engages 
our attention. are struck by the tactics of Ihe Ro¬ 

mans ; but perhaps it is^ rather to the education they 
received from tlfcir earliest infancy, than to the per¬ 
fection of military science, that we aught to ascribe their 
success in war. We,wish to atlopt the fcngljs}^ trial by 
jury; perhaps it will be &u*nd to be devoid of iquity or 
of independence, if it be*not supported by tfke religious 
opinion of the country. We talk of the fidelity of the 
Austrians to fiieir gavernment; perha^ , 'heir attach¬ 
ment is not to the government, but tb the economical 
laws which are in force among them. We oughf not, 
therefore, to be surprised if the social "sciences are in a 
backwar<l state; if their principles are uncertain; if they 
do not offer a single question which has not been the 
subject of controversy. 1'hey are sciences of fact, and 
there is not a single one of tltc I'acts on which they a?e 
founded w'hich some one is not disposed to deny. Thci^ 
are sciences of observation ; and ho.w few are the accu¬ 
rate or complete observations which have as yet been 
collected for the purposes of induction. We ought vather 
to be surprised that men should^hate and insult‘each 
other for what they underhand ^o imperfectly. There 
is, perhaps, not one denomination of a sect, whet4iqr*in 
politics, philosophy, or religion, it^iich has not, at some 
time or other, become a term of reproach. There has 
not been one opinion, of ?he many hehl on subjects so 
difficult, so complicated, by men who had no other end 
in view than the good of their specie?, vjjiich h%s not in 
turn been anathematised, and the jj^ofession of it treated 
as evidence of dishonesty and vice. Poor apprentices 
as we are in the theory of socfkl existenee, how dare we 
to affirm that the* adoption this or that principle 
])roves a corrupt heart, when we caniVo^even demonstrate 
that it shows an error of judgnfbnt Let us study: 
thus only shall •wC^earn the extent of our ignorance. 
Let us study; and by learning to appreciate the difficul- 
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ties, we shall learn to conceive how they infy have given 
birth to systems theoioKt wiclefy opposed. 

History, however profoundly studied, will still, per¬ 
haps, leave us in doubt as to the rub's which ought to 
regulate our ojrn conduct, or our sKare in the general 
conduct of society, of whicfi* we ^re %nembei*s ; but it 
will leave us none to the boumlless indulgence w’e owe 
to the opinions %f other itien. ^V^jen we see that science 
is so complicated ; that truth i-s so far removed from us, 
so shroudetl from our ken; tlfat every step in our work 
offers fresh difffculties to our investigation, raises fresh 
questions for solution ; when w§ are nOt sure of our 
own footing, kow shall we pronounce sentence on those 
who' differ from us ? 

Our purpose fh the following work is not to establish 
any^particular system; not to maintain or to demolish any 
set of opinions, principles, or institutions ; but honestly 
to demand of the past an account of what has existed, 
tfnd of the causes which have combined to bring it into 
existence. tThe portion of history of which we shall 
endeavour to give a rapid sketch is, indeed, more rich 
in instructive M^arnings than in glorious examples. 

In* the ^rst two centuries of the Christian era, the 
known world.was united under an almost universal 
monarchy, and seemed*to h|ve within its reach all the 
frsij;sfcof the highest civilisation to which antiquity had 
attained. C'ommenchig our researches at tliis period, 
ti^e shall endeavour to point out the germs of destruction 
whichUhis immense body coiftained within itself. We 
shall then give a brief view of the mighty struggle be¬ 
tween the barbarialfis and the Homans, and shall show 
the empire the West crumbling to pieces under 
reiterated strokes. Tke barbarians then endeavoured to 
reconstruct wha^ they hadfdestroyed. The Merovingian 
Franks, the‘Saracens, tl)|; Carlovinglan Franks, and the 
Saxons, laBoured^ii/turn at the establishment of a uni_ 
vfirsal monarchy. Their efforts contributed still farther 
to the dissolution of the am .t orte» of society, and 
buried civilisation under the ruins. The empires of 
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Dtigobert, ol the Khalifs, of Charlemagne, and of Otho 
the tJroat, fell in succession •befprefthe end of the tenth 
centairy. These great convulsions at length destroyed 
the tendency whi»th mankind seemed to have preserved 
toward the reconstruction of a universal lyonarchy. 
At the end of tl»e tenth century, human society had 
resolved itself into its puimary elemcjfits—associations of 
citizens in towns and cities. We shiill •take our stand 
at the year 1000, on the/last ^f the successrre.empires 
of antiquity. That is tlte true epoch whence modern 
history ought to date. 

The period'of barj)arism and destn ^ti^n which we 
de.sign to examine is h'ttle generally .known. The 
greater number of readers hasten to tunf their*eyes 
from so dark and troubled a picture; ^lor^ through its 
whole duration, does it afford a single author worthjy to 
be placed on the same rank with the great writers of 
antiquity. The confusion of facts; our incurable ig¬ 
norance concerning a great number of details, concern¬ 
ing some entire ])eriods, concerning many pf the causes 
which gave rise to the most important revolutions ; the 
absence of philosophy, often of gooil "sense, in those 
who relate events ; the enormous number of crirpes by* 
which this period is deformed, and tl^e extremity of 
wretchedness to which tlie huuian race was reduced, 
umjuestionably detract much from the interest ^vliich 
its history might otherwise ex< ite. • These circumstances 
ought not, however, to detc us from endeavouring ^o 
obtain a more accurate kftowledgc of it. • 

Indeed, the period.which it is our intention to consi¬ 
der is much more nearly allied to %ur own than that 
which we are accustomed to study wTth the greatest 
ardour. It is nearer to us, n(j);*only in the order of 
dates, but also in that of interests. ^V'^e are the chil¬ 
dren of the men whose history and characte* we are about 
to examine : we are not the (fescei^lants ol^the Greeks 
or of the Homans. With them arose the tongues tve 
speak; the laws,w4i<fh we have obeyeiP, tfr who.se autho¬ 
rity we still acknowledge; tlu' opinions, the prejudices. 
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more powerful than Jaws, before which bow, and 
which will, perhajjf.', fetarin their dominion over our 
latest posterity. The nations and tribes who “will 
pass in* review before us, professed/be Christian reli¬ 
gion; but in^this respect the difference is far more 
striking than the resemblance. "I'hd centuries which 
elapsed from the fourth to the fi;nth are those in which 
the church^was*lhe most deeply affecteil by the fatal influ¬ 
ences of ignorance, of increasing barbarism, and of 
worldly aif.bition. In them we can hardly trace a ves¬ 
tige of the pure religion we now profess. The direc¬ 
tion given to the education of youth, tbe study of a 
language then'^lpiring and how no longer in existence, 
and*V)f the*'master-works it contained, date from the 
same epoch ; as" do also the establishment of various 
uniyersities and schools, which keep alive in Europe the 
spirit of past ages. Lastly, it was at that period that 
the states of modern Europe, many of which still subsist, 
T^ere constructed out of the ruins of the Homan empire. 
We are about to watch the birth of the nations to which 
we are bound by the various ties of blood and interest. 

The fall of the Roman empire in the West is the 
first spectacle that presents itself to us, and is pregnant 
with' instruction. Nations or tribes which have at¬ 
tained to a like degree of civilisation perceive that a 
certpK kindred subsists between them. The life of 
a private citizen in the? time of Constantine or of Theodo¬ 
sius has a greater resemblance to our own than that of 
our barbarous ancestors of Germany, or than that of those 
virtuous and austere citizens of the republics of Greece 
and Ita!(y, whop \<forks we admire, but of whose man¬ 
ners we have a very Jimperfect knowledge. It is only 
by acquiring an accurate conception of the resemblance 
and the difference betweeff the organisation of the em¬ 
pire and thjft of moderij Europe, th’at we can venture 
to foretel wffiether tfte calamities by which the former 
wis destroyed, menacefus with '•iiin. 

The mere name of the Hon tn em^re calls up in our 
minds every image of grandeur, power, and magnifi- 
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cence. By a very natui;^! confusion of ideas, we bring 
together the most remote, an'd ofteJl dissimilar times, to 
concentrate around it a halo of splendour and glory. 
The Roman repul’^c had produced men who, in* moral 
dignity and force, were, jjprhaps, never* surjlkssed oji 
earth. They had transmitted their names, if not their 
virtues, to their descdhdants ; and evep to the very 
close of the empire, liie men who, sunk in slavery and 
baseness, still called them*efves»Roman citizens,* seemed 
to live in the midst of tfieir shades, and to^e encom¬ 
passed by the^ .’tmosphere of their glorv. The laws 
had changed their spirit; ljut the changes liacl been slow, 
and scarcely perceptible to the people : tfie*in^nners were 
no longer the same; but the memory of the antique virtue 
of Rome still survived. 'Flie literature had been preserved 
with the language; and it established a community of 
opinions, of emotions, of prejudices, between the Ro¬ 
mans of the time of (Maudian and the contemporarie|i 
of Virgil. The magistrates and officers of the state 
had, generally speaking, preserved their arifcient names* 
and insignia, although their power hjd fled. And 
nine hundreil years after the institution of the consulates, 
the people of Rome still respected the fasces •of tlfe lie- 
tors, who preceded the consul, Infhited in' the purple of 
his office. • ■ 

From the time of Augustus to that of ConstSbtine 
the world of Rome was hounded* by nearly the sany 
frontiers, 'fhe god 'Ferinjinis had not yet learned to re¬ 
cede, and still guarded the ancient boundaries, a*in the 
days of the republic. ’ 'Fo this there n as but one ex¬ 
ception. Dacia, conquered by Trajan, lying* to the 
north of the Danube, and without,the natural limits of 
the empire, was abandoned, afte#being held for a cen¬ 
tury and a half. ^But the Aggressive •warfare which 
the Romans of the first century were continually push¬ 
ing beyond their frontiers, wasi, in'the fourth, almost 
invariably retaliate^ipon them \fithin^ tljeir own terri¬ 
tory by the bhrlwians whom they had formerly 
attacked. The emperors could no longer*defend the 
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provinces which they still affected to rure; and they 
frequently saw, witlfouf regret, valiant enemies become 
their guests, and occupy the desert regions of 'iheir 
empire. 

This Sxedvess of the hpundarics of the territory 
subject to Home, was in part to he asdrilnjd to the saga¬ 
city with which, at the periotf'of her highest power, 
her leatWs had voluntaifily stopped short in the career 
of conqhest, at the point where they found the best nri^ 
litary frontier. Great rivers, which afford little obstacle 
to the armies of civilised nations, are generally a barrier 
against the incursions of barbarians ; and great rivers, 
the sea, moufttaiins, deserts, formed, in fact, natural 
frontiers to this immense empire. 

According to a vague calculation, it has been asserted 
tha^ the Roman territory measured six hundred leagues 
from north to south, upwards of a thousand from east 
to west; and extended over a surface of a hundred and 
eighty thousand square leagues. But the idea conveyed 
,by numbers'is too abstract to leave any distinct picture 
on the mind. We shall understand more clearly the 
immense extent of its possessions in the richest and 
mostffertilc countries in the world, by following the line 
of itij frontierfF. On the north, the empire was bounded 
by the wall of the CaledonisMis or Piets, the Rhine, the 
Dapifoe, and the Black Sea. The Piets’ wall, which 
tfansected Scotland al its narrowest point, left the Ro¬ 
mans in possession of the Lowlands of that country, 
and of' the whole of England. The Rhine and the 
Danube, which rise at nearly the ‘same point, and take 
their course, the one to the west, the other to the east, 
separated barbaric from civilised Europe. 'Phe Rbine 
formed the frontier tf Gaul, which then comprised 
Helvetia and Belgium. The Danube covered the two 
great peninsblas of Ita^y and Illyricum. It divided 
countries, some «of*whjch are i.ow regarded as Ger¬ 
manic, others as Slavonic. > it-^ight bank the Ro¬ 
mans possessed RliaUia, Norn um, Parffiotiia, and Moesia; 
which anst#r pretty nearly to Suabia, Bavaria, part of 
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Austria and 5f Hungar;^, and Jlylgaria. The narrow 
space* between the sources of the’‘Danube and the Rhine, 
above Basel, was defended by a line of fortifications. 
'J'he Itlack Sea ])i»||^tected Asia Minor. To the’ north 
and east, a few Greek colonies preserved !\ doubtful sort 
of independence, »undfer tfie protection of the empire. 

A Greek prince reignei at (Jaffa, ,on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. Greek c(^Ionies in* the countries ,o^ Lazica 
or Colchis were alternately 'subject or tributary. The 
Romans possessed the whole southern bank of the Black 
Sea, from the mouths of the Danube to 1’rebisond. 

On the east,* the enTf)ire was bounded by the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, by a part of th<* course of the 
Euphrates, and by the deserts of Arabia. t)ne of^the 
loftiest mountain-ranges of the glote, .the Cauca¬ 
sian, stretching from the BLack Sea to the Caspian, 
touching Thibet at one extremity, and at the other the 
mountains of the centre of Asia iSIinor, separated the 
Scythians of Upper Asia from the Persians and the 
Romans. The wildest part of these mountams belonged.^ 
to the Iberians, who maintained their independence. 
The part the most susceptible of cultivation was inhabited 
by the Armenians, who submitted alternately W the 
yoke of the Romans, the Parthians, and •the Persians, 
but as tributaries rather tb^n as^subjects. The Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which rise in the Armenian rtfouh- 
tains, and empty themselves inttf the Persian Gul^ 
flowed through the plains of Mesopot.tmia. Along 
the whole of this j)art of* the eastern boundary* dowm 
to the sandy deserts which, farther to the south, divide 
the banks of the Euphrates from fhe fertile jiills of 
Syria, the frontiers of the empire Jiad not been traced 
by the hand of nature ; and we accordingly see the two 
great monarchies of the Romtns and of* the Parthians, 
or their successors* the Persisyis, alternatl-ly wresting 
from each other several of the provilicgs of Armenia or 
of Mesopotamia. 'I'he deserts «f Arabia formed tfie 
defence of Syria, a line of two lumdred leagues, 

while the Red Sea bounded Egypt. 
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To the south, the deserts of Libya aiul Zahara ;*to 
the west, the Atlantic Wcewi, were jt once the Hinits 
of the Roman empire and of the habitable globe. . 

Having traced the frontier line of rfie empire, we will 
pause fo»a moment over the catalogue of the provinces 
of which it consisted. About tht' ye*- Diocletia^n 
had divided it into, four preto»an prefectures, with a 
view to provide better fcft- its defence, by giving it four 
heads oe leaders. Thpsc ‘pi/'fectures were (laul, II- 
lyricum, I^ly, and the Last. The residence of the pre¬ 
fect of Gaul was at Treves. He had under his orders 
the three vicars of the Gallic provincA, Spain, and 
Britain. Tho former were divided, according to the 
anciPnt language of the inhabitants, into Narbonese, 
Aquitanian, (’elflc, Belgic, and Gernifinic Gaul. Spain 
wa^divided into three provinces, Lusitania, Ba'.tica, an^ 
Tarraconia. Lastly, Britain comprehended the whole 
island, as far north as the Friths of Forth and Clyde. 

* The Illyrian prefecture consisted of that immense 
^triangle of which the Danube is the base, and the 
Adriatic and the iF.gean and Kuxine seas the two sides. 
It comprehendc't nearly the whole existing empire of 
Austija, aivl the whole of Turkey in Enrojic. It was 
divided into the proiinor’s of Illnctia, Noricnm,and Pan- 
nonia; Dalmatia, Mwsia, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greyw. The prefect residen at Sirmium, not far from 
Belgrade and from tlu» Danube, or at Thessalonica. 

The prefecture of Italy included, besides that jiro- 
vince t^hence the conquerors ?)f the world had sprung, 
the whole of Africa, from the western frontiers of Egypt 
to the present empfke of Morocco. The provinces bore 
tho names of Libya, Africa, Numidia, (.’a sarian Mauri¬ 
tania, and Tingitanian*Mauritania. Rome and Milan 
were alternately,the residence of the prefect of Italy, 
but Carthagft was the capital of all the African pro¬ 
vinces. It’equaUpdf Rome in population as well as in 
magnificence; and in the time of their prosperity, the 
African provinces*alone were m< T^^n. equal to thrgC^ 
times the territory of France. 
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The prefecture of the ICast liounded by the Black 
Sea, llie kingdom of Persia, and the Desert, was yet 
more extensive, more wealthy, and more popufcus than 
either of the otiVers. It contained the pravinces of 
Asia Minor, I^thynia, ‘'and Pontus; Cilicia, Syria, 
Plucnicia, and Palestijje; Egypt, ^with a part of Col¬ 
chis, of Armenia, of Mesopotamia, %nd o^ Arabia. 
The residence of the* i)refe«t was at Antioch, Itit several 
other capitals, particula^y Alexandria in E,*^pt, almost 
rivalled that city in population and in wealth. 

The iniagi.ation is confounded by this enumeration 
of the provinces of Horn?' ; by the eow’.iwrison of them 
with any existing empires ; and our astoTiishmelTt is 
hcightenerl when we call to mind the fast,and splendid 
cities by which each of these provinces was adorned ; 
cities, several of which equalled, if they did not sur¬ 
pass, our largest capitals in population and in opulence; 
cities such as Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, within 
whose walls a whole nation seemed enelosetU The Callic, 
provinces alone numbered one hundred and fifteen 
towns distinguished by the name of cities. The ruins 
of some are yet standing, and surpass all those o^, mo¬ 
dern times in magnificence. , • 

The aspect of these ruins still,excites our admiration, 
even when we meet with tlfem in j<rovinces whert#t]ifey 
are not associated with any glor’tvis recollections. At 
Nismes we bchohl the Alai'tov rarn'r, the Arenac, the 
Pont du Can!, with reWrential emotion. M'^Jlh the 
same feelings we visit the remains of Ro.nan grandeur 
at Arles and Narbonne: yet what Mo we find, there, 
except models of art ? No great historical recollecti^s 
arc attached to them : these nob^e*edifices were raised 
at a time when Home had l(wt its libejty, its virtues, 
and its glory. When we succeed in fi.xing Mic date of 
their construction, we find it during^ the reign of em¬ 
perors whose names have been h*a«dcd down to the ex¬ 
ecration of all succ^'aive generations. * * 

Nevertheless, these monuments, 'even in the most 
remote provinces, thp most obscure cities, still bear the 

VOL. I. c * • 
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antique Roman stanp*—t^je stamp of vastness and 
magnificence. Moral habits and im})i'tssions arc some¬ 
times perpetuated in works of art, even after they are 
obliterated from the soul of the artdit. Even at the 
atest periods of' the decline erf tliQ; empire, the Roman 
artist lived surrounded by the time-hallowed witnesses of 
the past, whiclr kept him in the right path ; he felt 
himself ■'ompelled to work for ctei^ity. He continued 
to impress'■■n his creations that character of power and 
<lurability, which give them a preeminence over all that 
have succeeded them. The imposing aechitecture of 
Rome has a stn'rgih and a grttndeur which remind us of 
that"jf Upper Egypt. It differs from that, however, in 
its object: the Egyptians laboured only for their gods 
— the Romans, even during the period of their enslave¬ 
ment, worked mainly for the peojjle. All their great edi¬ 
fices were evidently intended for the enjovment of all. 
T*ii the times of the republic, the chief object was the 
public utilitv, to which the aqueducts and magnificent 
roads of that period were destined to contribute. In 
the days of the empire, it was rather the publie plea¬ 
sure "that was consulted : the result was, circuses and 
theatres. Even in the_^ temples, the Egyptian architect 
seems to have thought pnly of the presence of the Deity 
—• tlte Roman, of the adoration of the jieople. 

fn the midst of ^11 this magnificence, the emjiire, 
vHiose fall we are about to contemplate, was lingering 
in its .fourih century of incurable decay. The north 
poured down upon it her flood of warriors. From the 
extremity of Scaitdinavia to the frontiers of China, 
ntdion after na\ion appeared, the new pressing upon the 
olRr-settled, crushiiPg it, and marking its onward pass¬ 
age with blood and devas^'ation. The calamities which 
afflicted the human race at that .period exceed, in 
extent oftdesolat^n, fn number of victims, in in- 
tdfisity of sufferiiig, all.that has ever been presented to our 
affrighted iin^giivation. We dare not calculate the mil¬ 
lions upon millions of human !)• igs uho perished be¬ 
fore the downfall of the Roman empire was accom- 
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plishcd. Yet its ruin wa^ ijot,caused by the bar¬ 
barians ; it had liong been corroded by an internal 
ulcer. Various causes had, doubtless, contributed to de¬ 
stroy, among the subjects of the Ctcsars, the patriotism 
of the people, th<j mUitarV virtues, the opulence of the 
provinces, and the me^is of resistance. But we shall 
now coniine ourselves to an encleavour to»elucidate those 
which arose from the^itate e/the population;‘siice upon 
that must repose every system of national dtdence. 

Tliat sentiment so pure, so elevated, that public vir¬ 
tue which som**^imes soars to the highest pitch of hero¬ 
ism, and renders the c*tizeb cajiable of,tlv; most noble 
sacrifices; that patriotism which had long beAi the g^ry 
and the power of Home, found no food in the empire 
of the world. An edict of ('aracalla (a. ». 211-^17) 
had rendered common to all the inhabitants of the em- 
])ire, not only the prerogatives, but the titles and the 
iluties, of a Roman citizen. 'I'lius the (raul and tin! 
Briton were nominally the fellow-citizens of the Mau¬ 
ritanian and the Syrian ; the Greek and the Egyptian, 
of the Spaniard and the Ilun. It is evident, however, 
that the more such a faggot is enlarged, the loos^'r is 
the tie that binds it. What gloj;y or distinction c-juld 
attach to a prerogative become, so common? M’hat 
recollections could be awakdned by the name of eguiK. 
try ? a name no longer endeared by any local image, by 
any association of ideas, byanv participation in all that? 
had thrown radiance and j^ory around (he ;ocial Vidy ? 

Thus national recollections, nation:.! b-elings, were 
obliterated in imperial Rome. 'I'liey were feebly re- 
})laced by two distinctions between the hihabitants of 
the empire ; that of language, and that of rank. 

Ijanguagc is the mo^t powerful symbol to a nation of 
its own unity: it i» blended with every association of 
the mind; it lends its colour to e\%ry fjjcling and to every 
thought; it forms an indivisible *iVirt of our memory' 
of all that has made,-.,s love life, of alldliAt has taught 
us to know happiness. ^Vhen it reveals to us a fellow- 
countryman in the midst of a strange»pcople, it makes 
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our heart beat with tj^e cpiotions of home and fatlier- 
land. But, so far from serving as a Bond of union be¬ 
tween the citizens of the Roman empire, language only 
serveti to, sever them. A great di\.sion between the 
Greek and the? Latin soon fJaced th^ empires of the 
East and of the West in oppositioij. These two tongues, 
which had already slionc in the zenith of their literary 
glory, Iwl' been adopted by the ^governments, by the 
wealthy ch >ses, by all who pretended to education, and 
by most of the citizens of the great towns. Latin was 
spoken in the Gallic prefecture, in i'frica, Italy, 
and half of tlje ^Illyrian prefbetufe, and along the l)a- 
nulx ; Grefek, in all the southern portion of the Illy¬ 
rian prefecture, and throughout the prefecture of the 
East. , 

6ut the great mass of the rural population, except in 
spots cultivated exclusively by slaves brought from a 
distance, had preserved its provincial language. 'I'liiis, 
Celtic was sjjoken throughout Armorica and the island of 
“Britain; Illyrian, in the greater part of Illyricum; 
Syrian, Coptic,* Armenian, in the several provinces 
whetwie these languages had taken their names. IVherc 
the people were the most enslaved and oppressed, they 
made the greatest efforts to learn the language of their 
roasters; the latter, on the "contrary, had to make the 
advances, where the ppople were the most numerous and 
Strong. Throughout the empire, however, there was 
a confinual shifting of the population, from the im¬ 
mense traffic in slaves, from the military service, and 
from the pursuit of civil offices. Hence every province 
presented, in the lower classes, the strangest mixture of 
various patois and diSlects. Thus, in Gaul, we know that, 
towards the end of the fi^th century, Saxon was spoken 
at Bayeux,.Tartarian in the district*of Tifauge in Poi¬ 
tou, Gaelic at V^nes* Alan at Orleans, Frankie at 
Tournai, and Golhic %t*Tours ; and every century affiords 
a fresh combkiaiion. ^ 

But it is more especially in the condition of indivi¬ 
duals, that we naust seek the causes of the extreme 
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weakness of the lloniaci emjiire.* ^We may distinguish 
six classes of inhabitants. First, we shall find senato¬ 
rial* families, proprietors of immense territowes and 
immense wealth, \vho had successively encrq^ched on 
the possessions of a^l th» smaller landed proprietors. 
Secondly, the inhabitants of large towns, a mixture of 
artizans and freed slaves, whp liVed 0 % the luxury of 
the rich, and shared in tiieir corruption ; 'w^o made 
themselves formidable t8 tlie government Vy their re¬ 
volts,— never to the enemy by their valour in the field. 
The inhabitants of small towns, poor despised, and 
oppressed. The husUhiidmen and the !n|aves, who tilled 
the- fields. Lastly, a sort of banditti, who, «s a matans 
of escaping from opjiression, betook tl»emsclves to the 
woods, and lived a life of brigandage. * 

'J'he biglier classes of a nation may impress upon*the 
government a character of wisdom and virtue, if them¬ 
selves are wise atnl virtuous ; but they cannot give it 
strength, for strength must always come from the 
mass, lint in imperial Rome this mass, so varied in 
its latiguage, its manners, its religion,^ its habits ; so 
savage in the midst of civilisation; so oppressei^ and 
brutified, was scarcely ])orceived by those who live^ on 
its toils: it is hardly mentioned 6y historians; it pined 
in wretchedness, it perishetl and disappeared in ^orae 
provinces, while no one condescenjled to notice its ex¬ 
tinction ; and it is only by a series of comparisons tha# 
we can discover its fate. «In the present state ctf Eu¬ 
rope, the class of husbandmen— thosi who live by the 
manual labour of agriculture—forms^four fifths of the 
whole population, England alone excepted. We may 
conclude that, in the Roman empiref the agricultural po¬ 
pulation was proportionally l^ge?, since manufactures 
and commerce were,in a less advanced s1at« than with 
us. But, whatever were their n%mb^s, they formed noi^ 
part of the nation. They were regafded as scarcely 
superior to the dojuestic animals whose •labours they 
shared. The hi^er classes would have dreaded to hear 
them pronounce the name of country ; dreaded to call 
* c 3 • 
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forth their moral or Inteljectuol faculties; above all, 
that courage which they might have turned against their 
oppressors. The peasantry were rigorously deprivM of 
arms, anjl were incapacitated from Contributing to tbe 
defence of thCir country, or £rom .opposing resistance to 
any enemy, foreign or domestic. 

The rural ptpulation pf the empire was divided into 
two cla%sefe, free coloni and,slaved; differing, however, 
far more «n name than in any positive rights. The 
former cultivated the earth for certain fixed wages, 
generally paid in kinrl ; but, as they wer,o severed from 
their masters^ b,y an impassable distance; as they were 
im*-'ediately dependent on some favourite slave or free., 
man; as their «omplaints were unheard, and the law 
afforded them no security, their condition became more 
ami more deplorable ; the payment exacted from them 
more and more ruinous: and if, rendered desperate by 
misery, they abandoned their fields, their dwellings, 
their family, and fled to take refuge under the protection 
‘ of some other proprietor, the constitutions of the 
emperors had pcovided a summary process by which they 
coul^ be reclaimed, and seized wherever they were 
fouyd. Such was the condition of the free cultivators 
of the soil. 

. TJjie slaves were again subdivided into two classes ; 
those who were born^on tbeir master’s estate,—and who, 
Graving consequently no other place of abode, no other 
homctfir country, inspired a larger share of confidence,— 
and those who had been purchased. The former lived in 
huts, in the farm-buildings or homesteads, under the 
eyes of their fnspector or bailiff, nearly like the negroes 
on a West India eftate. But, as their numbers were 
continually decreasing £rom bad treatment, from the 
avarice of ,their superiors, from misery and despair, a 
continualaand active tride was carried on throughout the 
ompire to recrflit t^ttn from among the prisoners of 
war. The •nctories of the R-’nan,arms, — frequently, 
also, the conflicts of the bai. arians among each other, 
or the punishratnts inflicted by the emperors or their 
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lieutenants on revolted cities or provinces, the whole 
population of w4iich was sold*uffder the spear of the 
prtfetor,—kept the market constantly supplied with slaves; 
but at the expense of all that would have been the most 
valuable part of the yopu^^tion. These wretclied beings 
worked almost constantly with chains on their feet: 
they were worn down*with fatigue, in-order to crush 
their spirit, and wer« shut^up nightly in subJferraneous 
holes. • . g 

The frightful sufferings of so large a portion of the 
population, its bitter hatred against its oppressors, pro¬ 
duced their natural ctmso-piences ; continual servile in¬ 
surrections, plots, assassinations, and pbis^nings.,^ In 
vain did a sanguinary law condemn to <^ath all the slaves 
of a master wlio had been assassinatetl; Vengeance and 
despair multiplied crime and violence. Those whoMiad 
already satisfictl their revenge, those who had failed in 
their attempt to dO’ so, but over whose head suspicion 
hung, fled to the forests and lived by rapine and plun¬ 
der. I n Gaul and Spain they were called *llagaudip, in* 
Asia Minor they were confounded with the Isauri; in 
Africa with the Ga-tuli, who pursued the same course of 

life. Their numbers were so considerable, that their at- 

' • * 

tacks frequently assumed the chafacter of civil w'ar, rather 
than of the violences of a band of robbers. The^ were « 
like the Marroons of the West India Islands. By fheir 
irruptions they aggravated the miseries of those w!*o 
were lately their comp^ions in misfoitune. ^Whole 
districts, whole provinces, were succcssi’ ely abandoned 
by the cultivators, and forest and heajli usurped the place 
of corn and pasture. • • 

The wealthy senator sometimes ebtained compensation 
for his losses, or the aid of the ffuthorities in defence of 
his property ; but.the small Tand-ownef, i^ho eultivated 
his own field, could not escap# amid so mych violence 
and outrage. His fortune anddiislifc were in contiiyial 
danger. He hastened, therefore* to ggt *rid of his pa¬ 
trimony at any \)rice, whenever he could find an opulent 
neighbour willing to buy it; nay, lys frequently aban- 
* c 4 • 
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doned it without any compensatio,?. Often he was driven 
from it by fiscal ekafiions, and tke overwhelming 
weight of the public charges. Thus the whole of this 
indepeiulent class, among whom loverof country exists 
in peculiar forte and intensit^y, whose vigorous arm is 
best able to defend the soil it tills, was soon entirely 
extirpated. Tlj^ number of proprietors dinnnislied to 
sucli a dtypee, that an opulent mai', a man of senatorial 
family, hac[jOften a distance of ten leagues to traverse 
before he couhl reach the habitation of a neighbour and 
equal. Some of them, proprietors of whole provinces, 
were accordingly already regartled as petty sovereigns. 

I^^the miids't of this general desolation, tlu- existence 
of large cities is„a phenomenon not easily explained; 
but we fiinl the same extraordinary state of things in 
our‘own times, in Barhary, Turkey, throughout the 
East; — wherever, in short, despotism crushes isolated 
nyin, and where he can only find safety from outrage by 
losing himself in a crowd. These great cities were, 
Sn a great measure, peopled by artizans, who were sub¬ 
jected to a very ^rigorous yoke ; and by freed-men and 
slaves^- but it is to be remembered, that they also con¬ 
tained a greater number of persons who were satis¬ 
fied with bare nccessArie.s, provided they could pass 
their time in utter intlblencc, than are to be found in 
our‘(Tays. The whole of this population was, like 
tte peasantry, disarmed ; was equally deprived of the 
feelingj»f country, was rendered equally fearful of the 
enemy; equally incapable of self-defence. But, as 
it was congregate(|_ into a mass, it commanded some 
respect from those in power. In all the cities of the 
first class, there wert^ gratuitous distributions of provi¬ 
sions, and gratuitous gttmp, chariot races, and theatri¬ 
cal exhibitions. * The levity, the loye of pleasure, the 
forgelfulnegs of the futdre, which have always charac- 
te^sed the populace o£ large cities, clung to the pro¬ 
vincial Roman,s (^rough all tlu' final calamities of the 
empire. Treves, the capital u the fiallic prefecture, 
was not the only city which was surprised and pillaged 
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by the barbarians, wliil»it8 citizens^ crowned with chap¬ 
lets, * were rapturtjusly appfaucfing the games of the 
circhs. 

Such was the ii.'terior of the empire at the beginning 
of the fourth ccnturj^; su/rli was the population called 
upon to resist the universal invasion of the barbarians, 
who often left them ncf other choice thaij that of dying 
with arms in their diands^ or dying like «h^ves and 
cowards. And the desrtMidants of those haughty and 
daring Romans, the heirs of such high renown, acquired 
by so many vir tues, had l)een so enfe- ''U'd, so debased 
and degraded by tlie'tyranny to which they had been 
subjected, that, when this alternative \ as*o^*red tb^jm, 
they constantly preferred the death *if cowards and 
of slaves. * 
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THREF FIRST I'FNTFKIFS OF THE ROMAN KAIVIUF. - FROM TIIK 

BATTLE or ACTUM Tj) Till' RUCN ffF CONM'\ NTIN F. - l.'NIN- 

TERRtrTEI) PiAcRFSS of decay. -THESE THKFE CENTURIES 

DIVIDfJ) i\tO FOCK periods :«{. of tllE Jl'LlAN R\CE ; ‘J. OF 
THE FL\^AN ; S. OF TUP SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE ; -1. OF THE 

COI.LE.\C;Chs, OR CO-EMPERORS. ST.\ FE OF ROME UNDER THE 

JULIAN FAMILY. - LIMITS OF THE E.MPIHF NEARLY IIN- 

CII\N(;ED.- .MILIT.IRV I OIU'E.- Aiys _LF/*KKA1URE.-DE- 

OHADED STAT^' (JF TllE PEOPLE.-VIRTUOUS IMPFROUS OF THE 

Iife.VVIAN •lACE.- OPULENCE AND SPLENDOUR OF THE PRO¬ 

VINCIAL CITIES, r— INCREASkNi; DISPROPORTION BETWFFN THE 

VVEALTII OF*rHE FEW .AND THE MISERY O'' THE .MASS.-B.VPID 

lilMlSUTION OF POPULATION. - DIFFICULTY OF RKCRUITIMi 

THE AR.MIES. DI \TH OF COM.MODUS. CO.M MI N( F.M F NT OF 

THIRD PERIOD. TYRANNY N D RAPACITY OF THU I'K.ETO- 

• RIANS. -CIVIL WARS. -ASSASSINATIONS. - SUCCESSFUL IN¬ 
VASION OF BARBARIANS. - JUDICIOUS MILITARY FIFCTIONS. 

I - DIOCI.ETi'aN. - DIVISION OF THE EAIPIRF. BY HIM INTO FOUP. 

I'REFEI TUREks, OOVERNED BY TWO AHiUsTI AND TWO C.ESARS. 

« 

In tfie preceding chapter we have emleavoureil to sliow 
what was the conilitioif, what were the intcrniil circum¬ 
stances, of the Roman empire at the beginning of the 
foUVtIi century; but, in order to the understanding 
af the events which followed, it will he necessary 
brief!to recall to the memory of our readers by what 
steps, by what series of revolutions, the empire reached 
that jioint of decljne of which we have tried to convey 
some iilea. The space assigned to this work will render 
it necessary to condense into one chapter three centuries 
and a half of the exisR.‘n^ of the civilised world ; three 
centuries and 'a half prolific in great events and in 
great men^ many of wtiom have, probably, already a 
powerful hold oit tlie imagination of our readers. In a 
work professetllji treating of the middle ages, it is im¬ 
possible to trace the long deca .)/ the empire which 
preceded the reign of Constantine, since that reign 
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must be the point fj;om wbieh we start. Perhaps, 
Iiow’evcr, by strwigly inarJvwng* lift epochs of this long 
Jiistory, i)y classifying the events atid the princes which 
give it its charaetjr and its direction, by thus reviving 
the recollections which aruassociated in the miVids of our 
readers with their earlier stu«lies, we may succeed in 
enabling them to enfbrace with-a glance the period 
which we must lca\e behind us, but wliiclucKercised a 
powerful influence ovef that which we a^' about to 
follow out in greater detail. 

'I'he power of an individual had been definitively es¬ 
tablished ovc' the IVnnan world by the \ictory which 
Octavius, better known under the naint* o^ Augustus, 
obtained over Marc Anthony at Actiuyi, on the second 
of September in the year 7-d of Home-*-thirty years 
before the birth of Christ. Constantine the (Ireat, with 
whom we shall begin our narrative, was invested with 
the pur))le in (laul, a. n. .‘JOfi: but he was not acknow¬ 
ledged hy the whole empire until the year — three 
hundred and fifty-three years after the battle of Ac-» 
tium. ^ 

During this long space of time, the feebleness and 
exhaustion of the Homan empire made gradual and 
uninterrupted progi ess. This eibpire, wbieh had tflreat- 
enc(l the whole earth rsuh subjugation, which had united 
civilisation to extent, wealth to inilitiiry virtue, talents 
to strength, advanced toward^ fts downfall, but wij^ 
unequal steps ; its infirnytii s were not always the same, 
and the calamities which threatened it changed their 
character and aspect. It suftered Alternately from the 
two extremes of the excess and tlie dissoiution of power: 
it paid the penalty even of its prosperity. Without mi¬ 
nutely following the history of i*s domestic tyrannies, or 
its foreign wars, jet us endeavour to trace this change 
in its character in the series oilevents. 

These three centuries and a balfimy be divided into 
four periods, each of which had its nesuliar vices, its 
characteristic v^eaknesscs ; each of wMiiclr contributed, 
though in a different manner, to the grand work of 
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destruction which was. going on. We sliall designate 
them after the iiame^ of th*e charactets of the duel's of 
the empire ; since the whole power of Rome was then 
lodged ‘in the hands of those chiefs, and they were in 
fact the sole, representatives of that republic whose 
name still continued to be vainly invoked. The first 
period is that of the* reign of tl^ Julian family, from 
the year. ^0 before Christ, to tlv-‘ year ()8 after his 
nativity.' ^The second is marivoil by the reign of the 
Flavian family, which, by its own influence, and after¬ 
wards by adoption, kept possession of the throne from 
the year ()<) to lfJ2. 'fhe third is tliat of the soldiers 
of fortune. Who* altcrn.itely wrested the sceptre from 
eac!i*other's hanij[s, from the year 1<)2 to the yi ar 2.8 t. 
The fourth is that of the colle-agues who divided the 
sovereignty, without tlissolving the unity of the empire, 
from the year 28 t to the year ‘32,‘>. 

The Julian family is that of the dictator Ca sar ; his 
name was transmitted, by adoption, out of the tlirect line, 
but always within the circle of his kindred, to the five 
first heads of the Roman empire ; Augustus reigned 
fronx the year .‘>0 n.n. to the year 1 t of our era ; 
Tibetuis, from 14. to .87 a. d.; Caligula, from .87 to H ; 
Claudius, from 41 to J4; Nero, from .84 to ()S. Their 
names alone, with the exception of the first, concerning 
wKojfi there still exists some diversity of opinion, recall 
^ery thing that is sliamefui and perfidious in man,— 
every thing that is atrocious ,in the abuse of absolute 
power.' Never had the world been astoumlcd by such 
a variety and enoriyity of crime; never had so fatal an 
attack bt^en made on every virtue, every principle, which 
men had been accustfmed to hold in reverence*. Out¬ 
raged nature seemed tevdeny to these men the power of 
perpetuating thair race: not one of ^em left children ; 
neverless, the order of s)£ccession among them was Icgi- 
mate, according •tef the meaning now given to that 
word. The f^st^head'of that house had been invested 
with supreme power by the se' dcpbsitarics of the 
national authority^ the senate aim the people of Rome ; 
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after him the transmisSsion rf)f Jhe^ sovereignty was al¬ 
ways regular, conformable to the laws of inheritance, 
recognised by all the several bodies of the state, and 
was not disputed by any pretender to the crown. 
The adoptive son, ocaupyifig in every respect the place 
of the natural son, waj atlmitted, without hesitation or 
opposition, to the place of his father. • ^ 

During this j)eric<f of^nkiety.eight years,* tre limits 
of the Homan empire remained nearlj uncha.iged, with 
the sole exception of the conquest of (Ireat Britain in 
the reign of Ijaudius. Military glory had overthrown 
the republic and raiseil up the dictatorsliin; tlie attach¬ 
ment of the soldiery to the memory ''f tin* hero .Tiio 
had led them on to battle, had foundei? th^ sovereignty 
of his family; but Augustus and Tiberius, heirs of the 
greatest military power which the world had ever 
known, distrusted, while they caressed, this instrument 
of their supremacy: they oweil all their power to thff 
army ; they feared only the more to owe t]ieir ruin to 
it. 'I'hey wanted the selfish, and not the generous, pas¬ 
sions of the army. They <lreaded the •virtuous enthu¬ 
siasm which is easily excited among large bodias of 
men; they took care to economise both the heroism •and 
the victories of their legions; nor would they give them 
leaders whose example or whose ap])robation they ii^ight 
prefer to the largesses of their emperors. Augustus and 
Tilierius would not attempt what the Itepublic wroulif 
have accomplished,—wlutt t harlemagne effectei* with 
far inferior means, — the comquest a'd '“ivilisation of 
(lormany. 'i'hey thought they had done enough when 
they had protected their territory with % strong mili¬ 
tary frontier, against neighbours wffo reg.anled war as a 
virtue: they bequeathed to tlmir successors all the dan¬ 
gers of attack and invasion. . • 

At this epoch the military force o^the Ronvan empire 
consisted of thirty legions. 'I'life .complement of each, 
including its auxiliaries, levied from ainoifg the allies of 
Romo, was 12,.'300 men, among whom were reckoned 
6000 men of that ^admirable infantry of the line, so 
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heavily armed, yet ,so easily disposable, which had 
achieved the conquest of the world: aP corps of Roman 
cavalry,, 7~1> stronjj, was attached to it; the rest was 
composed^of auxiliary troops, and wore the arms of the 
several countries wdiich funyshcd them. In time of 
peace, the lci;iona did not inhabit towns or fortresses; 
they occupied \atrenched camps ‘on the principal fron¬ 
tiers, where no civil occupation .vas ever sullered to 
interfere wdh the great professfon of arms ; where the 
exercises imposed on the legionary soldier, to fortify his 
body and keep him in full activity aiql vigour, had 
always war for dieir object; and where the severity of 
disfiplinc was never relaxeil. Three of tliese legions 
were stationed iu Rritain. south of the ( aledonian wall; 
five in Rhenish Claul; eleven on the l^anube, from its 
source in Rluetia down to its mouth in tiie Hlaek Sea ; 
six in Svria, and two in ('ajipailocia, for the defence of 
t!ie I’ersian frontier. The pacific |)roviiices of Kgvpt, 
Africa, and Spain, had each but one legion. Italy and 
the city of l(ome, on the tranquillity of w hieli the stifety 
of the emperor .dependeil, were kept in awe hy a body 
of 20,OO() soldiers, distinguished from the rest of the 
army by higher pay, by the emperor’s peculiar favour, 
and by immunity for every licence. They wne called 
tlvp I*riPtorian (luard ; they were encamped without the 
gatJs of Rome, and never <|uitted the pra torium or the 
ii^sidence of the emperor. The aggregate of the legions 
former}^ an army of .‘IT-^OOO isen. Including the prte- 
torians, the entire military establishment of the empire, 
at its greatest pow^r, never exceeded 100,000 men. 

The slomimftion of the tiulian family was disastrous 
to Rome, to the senttors, to all men (listinguished for 
opulence, for moral elfva^ion, for ambition, or for at¬ 
tachment to, tlil' incmoiw and the fame of their fore¬ 
fathers ; disastrous to a* the antir)uc virtues of Rome, 
to^ll noble sentiifients and aspirations, which it crushed 
and stifled for»eiit“r. Rut the p-fuinces, rarely visited 
by the emperors, never inva<' i by the barbarians, 
enjoyed all the ad^ntages of peace, of an immense com- 
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mcrce, of easy and safe <;pinmunication, of laws generally 
equal and just. In times of the memory is al¬ 

most exclusively odious and shameful for the capital, the 
l>opulation of tlie recently acquired ])rovinces—of (laul 
and Sjiain, for instance, which had been almost devast¬ 
ated or reduced to*slavery at the time of their conquest— 
rapidly recovered and*increase<l in strength and num¬ 
bers. It was at thi^i anil Jtlie subsequent penned that 
most of those stately citiA which .'idorned theg})rovinces 
were built or enlarged ; that the arts of Home and of 
(Jreece were borne by commerce to the ends of the 
empire, and that the monuments %vhich still excite our 
wonder, which throw a lustre over spot's diuynsecrat^d 
by any glorious recollections, bridges,^aqueducts, cir¬ 
cuses, theatres, were undertaken or constnteted. The 
subjects of Home sought to drown all thought of rfie 
future; to forget crimes which did not reach themselves; 
to sever themselves from a country of whose chiefs they, 
could not think without blushiiig; to deter their chil¬ 
dren from entering on any jmblic career,*wherc they 
would be beset by dangers, and to enjoy,the advantages 
olfered them by arts, opulence and leisure. 

Uejniblicau sentiments were still cherished by alT»the 
men who ])ossessed the public t^nlidonoe .and esteem. 
MT* find them in all their pristine energy in the ^’oej: 
ljucan, in the historian Tacitus, in the jurisconsalt 
Antistius Labeo. 'I’he n.ame ot Republic, which had» 
been preserved ; the laws ^nil custonis of ancient Rome, 
many of which still subsisted, rendered it impossihle to 
speak of the past otherwise than witl^ reverence. Ne¬ 
vertheless, for a century, during which four execrable 
men filled the throne, one of whoi# was an idiot, and 
two madmen, not one important«battle w.as fought for 
the recovery of freedpm, — no revolt — no rivil war. The 
reason for this is, that the love %f liberty was confined 
to the higher aristocracy. 'I'he sepatoTsknew how to dm 
with sufficient courage to save theniselv^s from infamy; 
but they could imflce no resistance. The people of Rome, 
almost entirely fed by the largesses of the emperors, con- 
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tinually amused and intoxicated by shows and games, 
looked on the successive ^all of the heads of the illus¬ 
trious men they had feared or envied, as another variety 
of exhibition: the people of the provinces, strangers to 
the antique Ifoerty, perceived no difference between the 
republic and the empire; the army, confounding fidelity 
to a standard ^witli the duty of citizens, and blind obe¬ 
dience vfitli patriotism, attached themselves to the Julian 
family wi^h implicit and unKesitating devotion. Tne 
excesses of the fury and frenzy of Nero at length brought 
about its fall; but its power was, oven then, so firmly 
established, that it was the attachment of the soldiery 
to, the extjncl; face of the Julii which enkindled the first 
civil war: they would neither have the republic, nor 
the emperoE’chosen by the senate. As no law nor usage 
exvsted determining the succession to the sovereignty, 
the supreme power was necessarily the prey of the 
strongest or the most dextrous. Each army wi.shcd to 
invest its own chief with the purple. Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Vbspasian, and other less fortunate pretenders, 
struggled for sunremacy; but the habits of subordination 
were still so strong, that, after this storm, which endured 
scarcely eighteen months, every thing returned into its 
wonted order; and the”senate, the provinces, the armies, 
obeyed the conqueror Vespasian, as they would have 
obeyed one of Julian blood. 

, We have designated the second period of the empire 
by the name of the Flavian family—the family of Ves¬ 
pasian. The nine emperors who were successively in¬ 
vested with the purple, in the space of the 123 years 
from his accession, were not all, however, of Flavian 
race, even by the rit"s of adoption, which in Rome was 
become a second natif.e ^ but the respect of the world 
for the virtues-of Flavius Vespasian induced them all 
to assume tiis name, afd most of them showed them¬ 
selves worthy of^sdeh an affiliation. 

Vespasian had been invested with the purple at Alex¬ 
andria, on the 1st of July, a. i> f)9'; he died in 79* 
His two sons reigned in succession after him ; Titus, 
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frftm 79 to 81 ; Domitian, from 81 to 96. The latter 
having been assassinated^ Nifervcj, iSien an old man, was 
raised to the throne by the senate (a. d. 96—98). He 
adopted Trajan (98—117) ; who adopted Adriah (117 
—1.^18). Adrian adopted Antoninus Pius (13ff—l6l); 
who adopted Mamis Aurelius (l6l—180); and Corn- 
modus succeeded his father, Marcus Aurelius (180—- 
19 s). No period in ^history presents sifch a,succession 
of good and great men upon any throne : two nfonsters, 
Domitian and Commodus, interrupt and terminate it; 
the virtues of their fathers could not save them from 
the corrupting®eftect of an education received at the foot 
of a throne. It is worthy of note, that the natural 
succession gave but one single virtuous man^\o the efti- 
pire of the world;—Titus, surnamed the debght of man¬ 
kind ; whose short reign, however, hardly afforded, a 
sufficient trial of his character. All the others were 
called to the throne by a glorious election, sanctioned 
by the rites of adoption, by which the prince consulted 
the public voice, and voluntarily transmitted his sceptre 
to the most worthy. 

History throws little light on this period. Abroad, 
the enterprises of the Romans were confined to Some 
wars against the Parthians, wh>ch produced no per¬ 
manent change in the frontiers of the two empires ; to 
the wars of Trajan beyond the Danube (a. n. 1C2;— 
107 ), in which he conquered llacia, now Wallachia, 
and Transylvania ; and to the wars of Marcus Aurelius 
against the Quadi and the IVlarcomanni, who hati® suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a confederation of the whole of Ger¬ 
many, for the purpose of attacking th? Roman empire. 

The pillars of Trajan and of J^ntonine, which are 
still .standing and covered with tos-reliefs, are monu¬ 
ments of these two glorious expeditions. .At home, the 
attention of historians was exc^sively directed to the 
imperial palace; and they had ^only to com^nemorate 
the virtues of the sovereign, and the happiness of tllfe 
subjects. This happiness, the result of universal peace, 
of equal protection, equal security for all, was, doubt- 
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less, great, and has been often celebrated. One symp¬ 
tom of it was a fresh *llawn Of literaturp; feeble, indeed, 
compared with that of the age which has lent, its 
glory to the name of Augustus, though it derived all 
its splendbur ft'om men formed during the latter years 
of the republic. The reign of A'driro was peculiarly 
marked by the flourishing statct of art; those of the 
Antonin«s,„ by 'great ardour in the cultivation of phi¬ 
losophy.' yet in these 123 y&rs, history records few acts 
of public virtue, few noble or distinguished characters. 

This was the period at which, more especially, the 
provincial cities attained the highest pitch of opulence, 
and were adorned with the most remarkable edifices. 
Adrian had a strong taste for the arts, and for all the 
enjoyments of life; he was continually travelling through 
the.provinces of his vast empire; he excited emulation 
among thte several large cities and the wealthier citizens; 
and he carried to the farthest extremities of the Roman 
dominions that luxury and taste for decoration which, 
. before his time, was the exclusive distinction of those 
magnificent cities which seemed the depositories of the 
civilisation of the world. 

Btffit was during this same period that peace and 
prosperity fostered the solossal growth of a few fortunes; 
of those hitifundia, or vast domains, which, according 
to'Pfiny the elder, were the destruction of Italy and of 
,|he empire. A single proprietor gradually became pos¬ 
sessed of provinces which had furnished the republic 
with file occasion of decreeing more than one triumph 
to its generals. While he amassed wealth so dispro¬ 
portionate to ^e ^ants of a single man, he cleared all 
the country he got ■yithin his grasp, of that numerous 
and respectable class o|g independent cultivators, hitherto 
so happy in thfir medioefity. Where thousands of free 
citizens had formerly ]^een found feady to defend the 
soil they tilled vsith their own hands, nothing was to be 
s&n but slaves. Even this miserable population rapidly 
diminished, feeAuse its labour was toe expensive; and 
the proprietor found it answer b..n,er to turn his land 
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into pasture. The fertile fiel3s of Italy ceased to supply 
food .for their in^abitafits ; 'tht^ ptovisioning of Rome 
dep^ded on fleets, which brought corn from Sicily, 
from Egypt, and from Africa : from the capital* to the 
uttermost provinces, depopulation followed in the train 
of overgrown weaJth • anc? it was in the midst of this 
universal prosperity, before a single barbarian had crossed 
the frontiers of the empire, that the difficulty of,recruit- 
ing the legions began tt^ be felt. In the war ‘against 
the Quadi and the Marcomanni, which was p^ccded by 
so long a peace, Marcus Aurelius was reduced to the 
necessity of jurollinj^ the slaves and the robbers of 
Rome. The frontier provinces, those i.ov. o' posed to 
the attacks of the barbarians, those which s)Jftered ifte 
' most from the presence and the militaryVexjitions of the 
legions, did not suffer so much from the rapid decide 
of population, and of the warlike virtues, as the more 
wealthy provinces of the interior. The levies of troops 
were no longer made in Rome; they were raised almost* 
exclusively in northern Gaul, and along the, right bank 
of the Danube. This long Illyrian frontier, in par¬ 
ticular, for more than two centuries preserved the repu¬ 
tation of furnishing more soldiers to the empire than 
all the rest of the provinces copibined. This border 
country had offered little temptation to the cupidity of 
Roman senators : they cared not to have their proper/y 
in a province constantly harassed by the enemy. The 
land which the senators would not buy, remained in tlie * 
possession of its old proprfetors; there, consequently, a 
population, numerous, free, robust, and hardy, still 
maintained itself. It long furnished the arm^ with 
soldiers; it soon supplied it with chiefs. 

History, which, during the wh^le of this period, 
rarely fixes our attention on any individual, has, how¬ 
ever, celebrated the virtues, a^d still more the mu¬ 
nificence, of a subject of the Antoninos, Herodts Atticus, 
consul in the year 143. He livdd almost constantly at 
Athens, in philosophical retirement. ‘Several of the 
monuments with which he adorned the cities situated 
. © 2 • 
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in the midst of his immense domains, are still standing; 
they give us some idea, not only of the liberality,, but 
of the wealth of a Roman of that period: and eyery 
province contained some citizen who resembled Herod 
n magnificence. Adrian appointed him prefect of the 
free cities of Asia. He olftainctl fipm that emperor 
a grant of 3,000,000 drachms^ (100,000/.) for the 
construction of an aqueduct at the city of Troy; hut, 
to render it more magnificent, ^le doubled the sum from 
his own p'livate fortune. At Athens, where he presided 
over the public games, he built a stadium of white 
marble, 600 feet in length, and of sufficie»t size to con¬ 
tain the wholp body of the people. Shortly afterwards, 
having losl his wife llegilla, he consecrated to her me¬ 
mory a theatre ^^hich was unmatched through the whole 
extent of the empire. The only timber used was cedar, 
which was exquisitely carved. The Odcon, built in 
the time of Pericles, had fallen into ruin: Hj rodes 
Atticus rebuilt it, at his own cost, in all its ancient 
splendour. Greece was likewise indebted to him for 
the restoration of the temple of Neptune, in the isthmus 
of Corinth; for the construction of a theatre at Corinth; 
for & stadium at Delphi ; a bath at Thermopylaj; and 
Italy for an aqueduct a,f. Canusium. Many other cities of 
Epirus, Thessalia, Euboea, Roeotia, and Peloponnesus, 
Th^rr likewise adorned through his liberality. We can¬ 
not refuse the tribufe of praise due to this illustrious 
^'citizen, but we must pity the country where such for¬ 
tunes can be accumulated ; where one man of enormous 
wealth, and thousands of dependent slaves, must have 
taken the place of millions of men, free, happy, and 
virtuous. 


The tyranny of Commodus, the last of the Flavii, his 
vices and his abominations, were punished by the do¬ 
mestic assassination t^hich delivered the world of a 
monster.' But^vftith his death (December 31. 1.92) 
ocmmenced the third knd most calamitous period; that 
which we have'characterised as the peiiod of upstarts— 
soldiers of fortune, who usurp. -1 the imperial'power. 
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It lasted ninety-two years,* a. 1^. *192—284. During 
thak time thirty-two emperors, and twenty-seven pre¬ 
tenders to the empire, alternately hurled each other from 
the throne by incessant cjvil warfare. 4t was during 
this period that "we *find'the pra?torians putting the 
sovereignty of the worid to auction ; the legions of the 
East and of the West, disputing the fatarhonorrr of de¬ 
corating with the purple *he"chiefs who soon perished by 
assassination ; men taken from the lowest ranks of so¬ 
ciety, witliout genius, without education, raised by the 
brutal caprice bf theirrfomrades above all that the world 
had been accustomed to hold in reverence. _ Such was 
the Moor Macrinus, who, in 217, succeeded to Cara- 
calla, whom he had caused to he assassinated. Such 
was the (lOth Maximin, distinguished only by his 
gigantic stature, his ignorance, his strength, and his 
brutality; who was, in like manner, the assassin aneV, 
the successor of Alexander Severus. (a. t). 255.) Such 
was the Arab Philip, a robber by educatictn and pro¬ 
fession, and raised to the throne by ^the murder of 
Gordian. 

When an absolute monarch is hurled from the throne 
in consequence of his tyranny, "and dies without iia- 
tural heirs, there exists neither law nor public opinion 
according to which the transmission of power inay 
be regulated : there is no authority' generally recognised,, 
as legitimate. Force aloflc decides ; and what ^force 
has raised, force is just as likely to overthrow. Des¬ 
potism, therefore, gives a character o*’ greater distrust 
and greater cruelty to civil war, and to those who di¬ 
rect it; since it eradicates every feqling of duty which 
might serve as a protection to ihemselves or to their 
adversaries. Nine^-two years of nearly incessant 
civil war taught the world on wjat a frail and unstable 
foundation the virtue of the ^ntoViines had reared 
the felicity of the empire. The people tqok no shar'e 
whatever in these intestine wars ; the ’sovereignty had 
passed into the hands of the legions, and they dis¬ 
posed of it their pleasure ; while the cities, indifferent 

i> 3 * 
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to the claims of tl?e yrefbnders, hfvving neither, gar¬ 
risons, fortifications, nor armed population, awaited the 
decision of the legions without a thought of resistance. 
Yet th^ir hplpless and despicable neutrality did not 
save them from the ferocity "Or thb rajiacity of the com¬ 
batants, who wanted other enennies than soldiers, richer 
plunder. t|ian that of a camp; and the slightest mark of 
favour 'feljpwn by a city to 'bne pretender to the empire, 
was avenged by his successful competitor by military 
executions, and often by the sale of the whole body of 
the citizens as slaves. , • 

V The very'soldiers were sometimes weary of their own 
tyranny. They had not a single Roman sentiment; no 
memory of. liberty or of the republic ; no reverence for 
th,e senate or for the laws. Their sole notion of legiti¬ 
mate government was the inheritance of power; but, 
^ diming this disastrous period, every attempt to return to 
the principle of hereditary succession was calamitous. 
To that, the empire owed the ferocity of Caracalla, son 
of Septimius Severus (a.d. 211—217); the pollution of 
Heliogabalus, his nephew (a.d.218 — 222); and the in- 
capkeity of Gallienus, son of Valerius (a.d.2.'5.S — 2()8). 
The name of Gallienus is associated with the shameful 
period in which Rome, heretofore the terror of the bar- 
oaRans, began to tremble before them. The legions, 
^ enfeebled, and reduced to less than 1)000 men, had been 
withdrawn from the frontiers, and opposed to each 
other* in continually renewed conflicts. Their discipline 
was utterly destroyed; their leaders neither merited- 
nor obtained, th^ir confidence. After a defeat, it was 
found impossible to recruit the army; at the moment 
of an attack it was wi,th the greatest difficulty they could 
be induced to, march. The barbarians, witnesses of this 
anarchy aifd of these Conflicts, no'longer beholding on 
their froiitiers these formidable camps of legions which 
had so long held them in awe, as if by common con- 
/sent, made incursions at all points at once, from the 
' extremities of Caledonia to th .v, of Persia. 

The Franks, a new confederation of Germanic tribes. 
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who had established tlftraselve^n«iar the mouths of the 
Rhine, ravaged tfie whole of Gaul, Spain, and a part of 
Africa, from the year S.'iS to 2()8. The Alltmanni, 
another new confederation, established on the Upper 
Rhine, traverset^Rh«tia,!and advanced *as far as Ra¬ 
venna, pillaging Italy in their course. The Goths, after 
driving the Romans out of Dacia, pillaged Moesia, mas¬ 
sacred 100,000 of the inhabitants of PhiH\)p©polis in 
Thrace; then, spreading along the coasts of tRe Euxine, 
ventured upon this unknown sea in vessels they had 
taken from rvritime towns, plundered the cities of C’ol- 
chis and Asia Minor* and at length p;,>n<'trated, by the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, into Greece,%vhich they 
lai<l waste from one extremity to tLi» other. At the 
same time, the Persians of the new dynasty of the 
Sassanides menaced the East. Sapor (or, according to 
Persian pronunciation, Shah Poor) had conquered Ar¬ 
menia. The emperor Valerian, father and colleagut; 
of Gallienus, marched to meet him in Mesopotamia. 
Tie was defeated and made prisoner in the year 2()0. ' 
T'he I’ersian monarch then ravaged Syria, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia; and his progress w'as only arrested qn the 
coniines of Arabia, by Odenatus^ the wealthy senator of 
Palmyra, and his wife, the celebrated Zenobia. 

This first universal discomfiture of the Roman grnvs, < 
coming after such unrivalled po\yer and success, gave 
a blow to the empire from which it never recovered! 
In all their invasions, thb barbarians preserved iiie re¬ 
collection of the long teri'ors and the lyng resentment 
with which the Romans had inspired them. Their 
hatred was still too fresh and fervent td allow them to 
show any pity to their vanquished*foes. Till then they 
had seen nothing of the Ror»anf but their soldiers ; but 
when they suddenly penctratec^ into th^ njidst of these 
magnificent and populous citfes, |t first tfiey feared 
that they should be crushed by a multitude so superior 
to their own; l^ut, when they saw an^ understood the 
cowardice of these enervated masses, their fear was 
changed into the ^deepest scorn. Their cruelty was 

» 4* * t 
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in proportion to the^”' two tsenti.nents, and their object 
was rather destruction tlian conquest. The population, 
which had been thinned by the operation of wealth and 
luxury, was now further reduced by that of poverty. 
The human s{)ecies seemed tj) vapish^ before the sword 
of the barbarians. Sometimes they massacred all the 
inhabitants of, a town: sometimes they sent them into 
slavery,,fat from the country of their birth. After such 
calamitiesf, fresh fears, fresh oppression, fresh miseries, 
effectually checked the growth of the population. Vast 
deserts formed themselves in the heart of the empire, 
and the wisest and most virtuous of the emperors eil- 
d<i'>voured,rto entice new colonies to settle there. 

The military t’ections,however, which had brought the 
empire into so perilous a condition, at length furnished 
it tvith defenders. The formidable armed democracy 
which had cotisulted only its cu])idity or its caprice, in 
investing its unworthy favourites with the purjde, so 
long as its sole object was to share the spoil of the 
state; when its own safety was threatened, its own ex¬ 
istence compromised, together with that of the empire, 
had qt least a distinct perception of the sort of merit 
whidi might avail to save it. AVithout great military 
talents it was impossible to gain the esteem of the llo- 
ipan^army, even in its decline. When the soldiers 
wafited great men, thej knew where to find them ; and, 
';o keep the barbarians in check, they at length made 
elections which did them honour. 

It was the soldiery that elected Claudi us_ (a. p. 
268 — 270 ), who ''btained so great a victory over the 
Goths, and for a time saved the empire; Aurelian 
(a.d.270 — 275 ), who re-established the unity of power, 
and crushed all rival J.retensions to the throne, which 
had dividedathfe army a,^d the provinces; who subju¬ 
gated the ]^<ast, and^ led' captive that Zenobia who had 
carried Greek ci'filisatisn to Palmyra, and had accus- 
toiSed Arabs 4o jtriumph over Romans and Persians. 
It was the soldiery that chose * acitus, whose virtues 
were manifest evep in a reign of six months (a. d. 275); 
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Probus (a. d. 276 — 289), wbo jle^ated nearly all the 
German tribes in* succession, and drove them out of 
Gaul and the provinces of the Danube. Lastly, jt was 
the soldiery who gave the crown to Diocletian, v^ho put 
an end to this long pewod df anarchy. This succession 
of great captains sufficiently proved that valour was not 
extinct; that military t^ents were still at command; and 
that the soldiers, whdh thejr really wishe<l t(f 5i>ve the 
state, were no bad judges*of the qualities demanded by 
the public weal. 

But such a lauccession of invasions and civil wars, so 
much suffering, disor(fer, and crime,- ' ad brought the 
empire into a state of mortal languor, from which .it 
never revived. The necessities of th« state had in¬ 
creased with its dangers. The impoverished provinces 
were compelled to double the taxes which had been iS)o 
heavy for them even in their greatest prosperity ; sur¬ 
vivors were obliged to pay for the dead. The distress* 
and dcsjtair which urged the peasantry to abandon their 
land and seek refuge in flight, constantly increased, and 
the deserts spread with frightful rapidity. The wise 
and victorious Probus was reduced to the necessi^ of 
repeopling his provinces with the enemies he had sub¬ 
dued, and of recruiting his legions with captives. He 
transported a colony of Vandals into England hq 
planted Gepidsc on the banks of the Rhine; Franks 6n 
those of the Danube ; other Franks in Asia jMinor, and • 
Bastarna* in Thrace: but,* tl'ough he took care to^dace 
each barbarous nation at an immense distance from its 
home, with very few exceptions they •oon disdained the 
enjoyments of civilised life which were'offered* them, 
and the lands which were allotted* to them ; they re¬ 
volted, plundered the unarmed natives of the province, 
crossed the empire in every tUfrection, Un^ at length 
regained their natal soil. Th# mojt daring of these 
rebellions was that of the Franks* settlefl on the Euxine. 
They seized sonj^ vessels in a port ot the Black Sei, 
descended the Hellespont, pillaged Greece and Sicily, 
sailed through the Straits of Cadiz, »nd, after laying 
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waste the coast oft Syaii> an(^ Gaul, landed in ,Fries- 
land amid their kindred tribes. 

l‘rabus had likewise required from the Germans an 
annual»levy of 6000 recruits, whom he incorporated 
into the difterent legions.' It was, his endeavour, as 
he said, that the Roman should feel the aid of the 
barbarian, birt should not see it. But a disgraceful 
succour Dannot long be soncealed. The Roman saw 
that the^barbarian was capable of occupying his place 
in the camp, and gladly threw aside his buckler. By a 
scandalous decree, Gallienus had forbidden the senators 
to serve in t^e army ; nor dul one of them, cither 
during hfs reign or that of his successors, ever protest 
against this efegrading exclusion, though it dej)rived 
them of alt share in the administration of public affairs, 
ahd of all chance of ascending the throne. From that 
time the highest class of society ceased to be respected 
• by others, or by itself. It sought only to lose all 
thought of the evils which beset the state, in vice and 
dissipation; luxury and effeminacy increased with the 
public calamities ; and those whom fate threatened with 
the, mo^t intense sufferings, sought no better prepara- 
tioh for them than in the most shameful pleasures. 

We have, at length, come to the fourth period, the 
last of those into which we divided the history of the 
empire —that of the colleagues who shared the sove- 
'' reigiity from the year 284 to the year .828. It is 

shor/er than those which I'lreceded it, and we shall, 
therefore, pass over it more briefly ; the rather, that a 
part of this peric“d will require our attention hereafter. 

Diflcletian! who was proclaimed emperor by the army 
of Persia, on the lyth of September, 284, was an Illy¬ 
rian soldier, whose parents were slaves, and who had 
probably h“eii a slave lf4mself in his youth. This man, 
whose own strength hkd enabled him to ascend from 
the most abject"^to the*highest station in society, proved 
to the world* that he was still more distinguished for the 
vigour of his genius, the pm .cnee of his counsels, his 
empire over his own passions and over the minds of 
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Others, than by hjs personal *br%ve^. He felt that tb( 
emiiire, decrepit! and tottering on its ancient base, re- 
quired a new form, a new constitution. Neither bis 
servile birth, his education, nor the examples he saw 
around him, wertkof « kind to inspire him with much 
esteem for men. He jsxpected little from them. He 
tlid not even appear to understand that liberty which 
had once inspired the* Rymans with such he/oi« valour. 
All the recollections of the republic were degtaded and 
defaced, nor did lie attempt to turn them to any advan¬ 
tage : he sa\v •uothiiif;^ but the danger of the invasion of 
barbarians; lie thought of nothing b die means of 
resistance; and he organised a military gtivernme’M;, 
strong, prompt, and energetic. But tie reflected that 
the head of such a government was placet! by his very 
isolation, by the immense distance that severed him fPom 
all other men, in a situation of peculiar peril; and that 
community of interest, combination for mutual defenctj 
was the basis of all security. ‘ He, therefoje, associated 
with himself colleagues in whom he hoped to find de¬ 
fenders in time of danger, and avengers^if he fell. Thus 
ho founded a despotism on that balance of power ^hich 
is the essence of free governmeq^t. \ 

To this end he traced that division of the empire, 
which we have already described, into the four^reat 
prefectures of Gaul, lllyricum, Italy, and the East. *He 
entrusted the administratior ot the two most peaceful/ 
rich, and civilised, Italy'ai’d the East, to two August!, 
while two Ctesars were called to defend Gaul and lllyri¬ 
cum. He offered the two Caesars, a* a definite and le¬ 
gitimate object of ambition, the succession of \he two 
August!, to whom they were bound by rites of adoption. 
All the armies being thus sAtaflied to his system, and 
commanded by his colleagues, lie had nd Ituiger to dread 
revolt. He gave them a new organisi^ion and uew names ; 
he strengthened their discipline, while he made some 
concessions to the degeneracy of the age,* by lightening 
their armour and increasing the proportion of the 
cavalry and light infantry to the infantry of the line. 
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With these new amie%he'droVe the,barbarians beyond 
the frontiers at all points, and once more rendered the 
empire, formidable. Diocletian reserved to himself the 
government of the East. He established his court, not 
at Antioch, tliough that was' the«ca[Htal of the prefec¬ 
ture, but at Nicomedia on the Propontis, nearly oppo¬ 
site the spot *n which Constantinople was afterwards 
built. rHfe affected an oriental splendour, which was 
neither iilF keeping with his soldier-like habits, nor with 
the vigour of his mind and character. He gave Italy to 
Augustus Maximian, an Illyrian peasant* like himself, 
and his old con^nanion in arms, whom he commissioned 
taihumbleuthe senate and city of Home. Caesar Gale- 
rius was charge® with the government of Illyricum, and 
Caesar Constantins Chlorus with that of Gaul. Des¬ 
potism, which trains men to regard all resistance as a 
crime, or as a dangerous revolt, renders them cruel and 
sanguinary. The soldier-like education of Diocletian and 
his colleagues, the rank whence they had been elevated, 
the habit of seeing blood flow, increased this ferocity. 
The government of the colleagues was stained with nu- 
mertius executions; but the character of these acts of 
Violiince was not the same as that of the atrocities of 
the earlier Caesars. In Tiberius and his successors, we 
'ftnd^that cruelty which is almost invariably united with 
. cowardice and effemviacy ; in Diocletian and his col- 
^leagues, that ferocity which the lower orders of the 
\peoplft often display in their*^abuse of power. Maxi¬ 
mian and Galerius had preserved all the habits of brutal 
and illiterate peasants. Severus and Maximin, who 
were afterwards joined to them in power, were from, 
the same class. Cofistantius Chlorus alone belonged to 
a more distinguished fUtoiiiy, and in him we find proofs 
of more hurearie sentimAits. 

It was much mtye th*e indignation which all resist¬ 
ance, all independence 6f mind, excite in tyrants, than 
any superstiti(.us»prejudice, that induced Diocletian and 
his colleagues to set on foot a v oient persecution of the 
Christians. The. new religion had spread in silence. 
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and had made considerable progress throughout the 
Roman empire; tlipugh !t had harihfy excited the atten¬ 
tion pf the government, or that of the Roman historians, 
who, during the three first centuries, seem haftlly to 
have remarked its existence. It had had no Share in 
the revolutions, iu> public* or political influence; the 
philosophers had not ^lought it worth their while to 
engage in controversies with obscure sSctariesj. The 
priests of the ancient goc^p were doubtless intligtiant at 
seeing their altars neglected by a set of men llvho were 
daily becoming more numerous; but these priests did not 
form a body iii<he state. Those of each divinity thought 
they had separate interests; they had ^it'Je influence, 
and small means of injuring. The first peilsecutionoj 
therefore, as they are called, were little ^more than 
random acts of violence, extending to few victiins, 
and over a short space of time. But when brutal sol¬ 
diers, impatient of all opposition, had been invested 
with the purple, and when order had been sufficiently * 
re-established throughout the empire for tljem to per¬ 
ceive all that trangressed the limits of despotism, they 
were indignant at the existence of a ne^ religion, as a 
violation of uniformity of obedience. They looked ugon 
it much morq as a breach of discipline, than of piety ; 
and they persecuted the Christians, not as enemies to 
their gods, but as rebels to their own authority. Ttic* 
more absolute they were, the more <ixasperated were they 
at that new power of the soul which rendered it insen- ’ 
sible to pain, triumphant in torture; which calmlj* and 
unresistingly rose above the reach of their power. The 
struggle between the fury of despotisfii and the heroism 
of conviction, between executioners and martyrs, is 
worthy of eternal remembrance. It*endured, with little 
interruption, up to the end of*th€ fourth period, or the 
union of the whole empire unde^‘ Constantine. 

Diocletian, as if to secure the perpetuity oS the sys¬ 
tem of government of which he ^as the author, detej- 
mined to become, as it were, witness®of his own 
succession. In his four-headed despotism he had 
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reckoned on what he had ibund in himself — the as¬ 
cendancy of superioi^goniuS over or<h‘flary men. So, long 
as he retained the 2 >urple, he was the real, the only h^^td 
of the government. When he resolved to retire from the 
world, {fnd tp call the two Csesars, Galerius and Con¬ 
stantins Chlorus, to the jdaces of tile .Aaigusti, he had suf- 
cient influence over his colleagi^e, Maximian (though 
by no naejins 'disgusted with power) to induce him to 
lay aside, the purple at Milan, pn the 1st of May, 305, 
at the same time that he himself resigned it at Nico- 
media. AVith a strength of mind which absolute sway 
had not enfeebled, he confined Jiimself«for nine years 
within the nairow enclosure of private life, without 
evincing a regret; and found in the care of his garden 
at Salona, a, serenity and content which he had never 
known as emperor. But, from the time of his retire¬ 
ment, the division of the sovereign power brought about 
,its ruin. During the republic, the consuls had shared 
the command of the armies without jealousy, because 
both were ".ubject to a superior power — that of the 
senate and the people. In like manner, the colleagues 
of Diocletian hkd always felt that in him alone resided 
the,“whole majesty of ancient Rome; but as soon as 
th^ recognised nothing above themselves, .they thought 
only of their personal greatness; and the remainder of 
the “fourth period, as we shall contemplate it during the 
reign of Constantine^ was a scene of perpetual tumult 
and intestine warfare. 
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BARBARIANS ANTERIOR TOL THlif.FOURTH CENTUrV. -REVIEW 

OF TIIL BARBAROUS NATIONS BORDERING ON THE ROMAN 

TERRITORY.-1. BARBARIIlNS OF AFRICA; JBEKERERI, G^TULI, 

MOORS.-2, OF ASIA; A^RAHS.—SPLENDOUR OF PAJ.MYRA.— 

3(RNOKlA.-PARTHIAN EMPIBE. ‘—REVOLT OP THE PERSIANS* 

^ I 

— THEIR IMPERFECT CIVILISATION* — A RMENIANS. — SCY¬ 
THIANS, OR TARTARS. -THEIR UNALTERED CHARACTER.- 

WARLIKE HABT"S OF NOMADIC TRIBES.-OVERTHROW OP THE 

EMPIRE OF TH' HUNS BV THE SIENPI, CAU'^K OF THEIR MI¬ 
GRATION WESTWARD.-ALANS. —TAIFALiE. — RaRBAROUS 

NATIONS OF EUROPE.-THREE GREAT TRIBES, CELTS, SLAVO¬ 
NIANS, GERMANS.-extent OF TERRITORY, hAbITS, AND RELI¬ 
GION OF THE CELTS.-SLAVONJC TRIBES.-GERMANIC TRIBES* 

-INFLUENCE OF THEIR MANNERS AND INSTITUTIONS ON MC/- 
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— CHARACTER AND HABITS.-ATTACHMENT TO FREEDOM.— 

political INSTITUTIONS.-KINGS. — POPULAR ASSEMBLIES* 

— REVERENCE FOR WOMEN.-RELIGION. ^ 

We have endeavoured, as far as was consistent with 
the narrow limits prescribed to us, to place before our 
readers the condition and progress of that part of t£e 
human species over which civilisation had been diffused 
by the Greek and Roman arms. This vast population 
was subject to laws still in force in our own tribunals ; 
it had begun to acknowledge the religion we still pro¬ 
fess ; it studied, and strove to imitate, the same master¬ 
pieces of literature and art which are still the objects 
of our highest admiration; in the culture qf the mental 
faculties it pursued a system from which we have not 
widely deviated. Even the manners''of the large cities 
of the Roman empire had coiKiiderable resemblance to 
our own. 

«• 

We must now transfer our attention to another im¬ 
portant portion of mankind ; — to that which was in¬ 
cluded under the common denomination: of^ barbarian ; 
and which, at a period whose events we are about to 
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trace, utterly overdirew ^hat government which .the 
civilised world had*so,long obfcyed. From the time of 
this great revolution, a new race of men took possession 
of thtf regions we now inhabit, bringing with them other 
laws, odi'er religious opinions, other manners, other notions 
of the perfection of man, and, by tynsequence, of the 
ends to be sought in educatiom The intermixture of 
the two racesowas not accomplished till after long suf¬ 
ferings, nor without the destruclion of a great part of 
that progress towards improvement which mankind had 
made during a course of ages. It was, however, this 
intermixture which made us what we ars* • we are heirs 
of the doul^Ie jnheritance of the Romans and the bar- 
Sbarians; Ve have engrafted the laws, institutions, man¬ 
ners, and ^opiftions of the one race on those of the 
other. If Ave would know, ourselves, we must go back 
to the study of our progenitors; of those who transmitted 
to us their culture, no less than of those who sought to 
destroy it. 

It is nqt our object to pass in review the various 
tribes of the whole civilised world; we shall confine 
our attention to those who came into collision with the 
Roman world; who were preparing to appear as actors 
in* the terrible drama we are about to behold. We 
shall have very few names of illustrious individuals, 
•vpi|r few dates, with wliich to encumber the memory of 
our readers. The sfate of savage man must be studied 
as part of the natural history of the species ; but it is 
subj^ect to few diversities, or those diversities are of a 
kind easily to elude our observation. History begins 
with civilisation,* So long as man has to struggle with 
physical wants, he concentrates his whole attention on 
the present; for him there is no past, no memory of 
events, no history. l'’'ol( only the migrations of tribes, 
the virtues^ (he errors) or the crimes of their leaders, 
are not handed down* from age to age ; their internal 
policy, their manner^, even at the moment of their 
coming in Contact with civilised nations, are very im¬ 
perfectly, often very unfaithffty, represented. The 
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barbarians did not describe thejnselvi* ; they have left 
no record of their own sentiments, or of their own 
tliouglits; and those wlio have described tliem saw tlwm 
through the medium of their prejudices. In order to 
introduce some arrangerpent ‘jnto our remailcs on the 
barbarous nations wfiicli contributed to the overthrow 
of the Homan empire, wi^shall follow the l^ontier line 
of that emj)ire ; setting* out t/om the southerly p<)int, 
and proceeding eastward anS ilong the north. IFi? shall 
thus pass in review the border nations of Africa, Asia, 
and Europe. shall begin with the nations which 

exercised tlie least influeifcc over the destinit Home, 
and end with the most important. Following flii» order, 
we find the Ga'tuli, the Moors, the Arabs, itlie Persians, 
the Armenians, the nomadic or shepherd tribes of 
Tartary, and the three main stems or races of ancient • 
Europe, the Celtic or Keltic, the Slavonic, and the Teu¬ 
tonic or (Jermanic. 

The me t obscure and feeble among the neighbours 
of the em])ire were the tribes inhabiting Africa* south of 
the Homan provinces; on this frontier, aii well as on 
all the others, the Homans had begun by imposing a 
tribute on the border countries, in order to keep theii* 
kings in a state of dependence : thert, after accustoming 
them for some time to obedience, they incorporated the 
whole people with the empire. Caligula reduced Mau- * 
ritania to the condition of a Roma*n jirovince; and, 
under the reign of the empOTor Claudius, the Homaps 
founded colonies up to the verge of the great desert. 
One of the most southerly of their cities, Sakv, situated 
in the present kingdom of Morocco, was I'xposect to 
frequent incursions of wild elephants :«wild beasts were, 
indeed, almost the only enemicj tjjcy had to fear on 
this frontier ; for the Homan pow^ extendad nearly as 
far as the habitable country : generals, and men of 
consular dignity, had penetrated into all 'the gorges of 
Mount Atlas. The wandering troops of Rerbers, of 
Gffituli, or of Moors, alone traversed the deserts, as 
merchants or as robbers. Some cultivated the oases, 

von. I. ' B • 
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which, watered by ^some ^peregnial spring, rose 
verdant islands in the Aidst of the sands; others, witff 
their camels laden with ivory, and often with slaves, 
crossed the Zahara, and established a communication 
between'Nigntia and the llpman province. Without 
fixed dwelling-places, withoift regular government, they 
remained free because they wero wanderers. The .Ho¬ 
mans had^ not® conquered them because they could not 
conquei? ^nature. They asked of them only the ivory 
and the citrons with which their caravans were laden ; 
the murex which the Gietuli gathered on their rocks; 
the lions, tigers, and all the moivsters of'^Libya, which 
were taken at great cost to Rome and the other great 
cities of the empire, for the savage combats of the am¬ 
phitheatre. A very active trade penetrated much farther 
injo central Africa than tliat of the Europeans of the 
present day. Pliny expresses his wonder that, although 
so many merchants continually traversed these regions, 
so many Roman magistrates had penetrated as far as 
Mount Atlas or the desert, he had found it difficult to 
collect any thing relating to the country but fables. 

Jiut the Afrfeans did not always remain at so re¬ 
spectful a distance, nor in so pacific an attitude. In 
proportion as the oppr<8ssion of magistrates, the weight 
of taxation, and the disasters of the empire, thinned the 
pcywlation of the Roman province, the Moors and the 
Gastuli poured down from Mount Atlas, or issued forth 
‘ from the desert, and drove (licir flocks and herds to 
feed ‘in the neglected fields. Constantly armed, but still 
timorous ; regarding property as an usurpation, and ci¬ 
vilisation as a/oe;*professing no religion but vengeance, 
and denying the right of their enemies to exercise over 
them a judicial restraint which they would not tolerate 
from their own chiefs, ^^hfy plundered the more remote 
and unprotectkl lands, apd, when they found resistance, 
fled. Thty rega|•d<^d the punishment of their robberies 
as.a wrong and an insiJt to their nation ; and waited 
in silence th^ opportunity of t. Mng ruthless revenge. 
Their depredations gradually became more formidable. 
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and drove the Romans nearer and ^ctrer to the coast. 
At the commencement of the fourth century, Mauri¬ 
tanian princes had begun to form anew small tributary 
states between Carthage and the desert, and civilisation 
had almost disappeared ^t thp foot of Moifht Atlas 
while the people still remained in a state of subjection. 

Egypt was likewise gTrt round by savgge tribes, 
who had sought the frealom the wilderness Witjiin 
the boundaries of the Roman territory. The NasamBnian 
Moors approached the western bank of the Nile, the 
Arabs the eastern^ and the two races were hard to dis¬ 
tinguish. Abyssinia and*Nubia, which, twi centuries 
later, were converted to Christianity by the Egyptians, 
had, at the time we are treating of, little communication 
with the Romans. Egypt was by much the mosJl south¬ 
erly of the Roman possessions: one of its largest cities, * 
Syeno, was situated under the tropic of Cancer. The pro¬ 
digious monuments of its early civilisation, on the origin 
of which history affords us no light, are found mingled 
with remains of Roman art. For the first tiinc, the 
works of the masters of the world appeared petty and 
contemptible by the side of temples whose construction 
passes our comprehension. Lower Egypt had adopted » 
the language and manners of Grcdce; Upper Egypt 
preserved the use of the ancient Egyptian tongue —^ 
the (Coptic; an<l the deserts of Thebais already con- * 
cealed in their inhospitable wastes a* new and strange 
nation — a nation barbarous hi dspect and in manners^ 
from which women and the joys of domestic life were 
banisiied; periietuated only by the mis£H}thro[»y or the 
fanaticism of its neighbours. St. Anthonj-, ah illiterate 
peasant of the Thebais, had retired int<» tlie desert, to a 
distance of three days’ journey frijjnyhe habitable coun¬ 
try. Tie chose a spot where a livCig sprinjp applied 
him with drink, and depended on* the charity ^f his 
neighbours for food: he lived more tlian a century 
(from A. n. 251, to A. i>. 356). Refore hjs death, 
5000 monks, following his example, had retired into the 
deserts of Nitria. They took vows of poverty, solitude 
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prayer, dirt, and igyorancp; tl^ey entered with passion 
into theological dispute; and their irruptions, in which 
they enforced their dogmas with clubs and stones, idhch 
more tl^an with arguments, disturbed the tranquillity 
of the capitf.l of Egypt before it was exposed to the 
attacks of the barbarians. * • 

The great peninsula of Arabit, lying between Egypt 
and Persia, was imperfectly^known to the Homans; this 
region, four times as extevisive as France, was not 
formed by nature to sustain a numerous population, nor 
to admit of a state of civilisation resembling our own. 
The Romans kept up some communication through it 
with Indi^, Hbuf left to the Arabs the toil and peril of 
conducting caravans through the desert. They saw with 
amazements nation permanently combining trade with 
pillage; they already designated by the name of Sa¬ 
racens those daring robbers who issued from the desert 
, and infested the plains of Syria, forming a cavalry un¬ 
matched in the world, especially for tlie indomitable 
ardour and' the docility of their horses. But they did 
not guess the qualities which lay dormant in the Arab 
character ; qualities which we shall see in full strength 
and activity three centuries later, when this nation girded 
itself up for the conquest of the world. 

It was in the midst of these deserts, 500 miles from 
"Selfucia, on the Tigris, one of the largest cities of 
Persia, 200 miles fretm the frontiers of Syria, that the 
city of Palmyra arose, as if by enchantment, in a fertile 
country, watered by plenteous springs, and thickly 
studded with waving palms. Immense plains of sand 
surrounded itcon all sides, serving as a barrier against 
the Parthians and ^ the Romans, and pervious only to 
the caravans of the Arabs, who exchanged the trea¬ 
sures of the jgast and the West between these two 
nations, anti reposed after their toilsome march in this 
Bumptuods city. “ 

. Palmyra, peopled fcy a colony of Greeks and of 
Arabs, united (he manners ot both. Its government 
was republican, and it maintained its independence 
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during the time of the greatest po’ter of Rome. The 
Parthians and the Romans were equally anxious to se¬ 
cure its alliance in all their wars. After his vietories 
over the Parthians, Trajan united this republic* to the 
Roman empire, f orrwnerdej however, did^ot abandon 
Palmyra; its wealth continued to increase, and its 
opulent citizens covered their paternal *)il with those 
superb specimens of* Greek architecture, \^hi'ih still 
astound the traveller who b*eholds them, risingfh lonely 
grandeur out of the sands of the desert. Nothing re- 
mains of Palnjyra but these ruins, and the brilliant and 
romantic story of Zen&bia. This extraoi Unary woman 
was the daughter of an Arab scheik; she declawd herself* 
descended from Cleopatra, whom shej however, far 
surpassed in dignity and in virtue. Zenobih owed her 
power only to the services she rendered to her country. 
During the reign of Gallienus, when the empire was 
attacked on every side, when Valerian was prisoner to • 
the king of Persia, and Asia was inundated with his 
armies, Zenobia emboldened her husband f)denatus, a 
rich senator of Palmyra, to resist the invasion of the 
Persians, of his owrr authority, and with no other aid 
than that of his fellow-citizens and the Arabs of rfie 
desert. She shared all her husba'hd’s toils and dangers, 
whether in the field, or in his favourite sport, lion-, 
hunting. She defeated Sapor, pursued him twice ifp 
to the very gates of Ctesiphon, ancl reigned, at first, in 
conjunction with OdenatuS, ahd, after his death, a|pne, 
over Syria and Egypt, which were hers by conquest. 
Trebcllius Pollio, a contemporary writer, vvho saw her 
on that fatal occasion when she was led fii triunrph to 
Rome (a. d. 273), paints her thus • it is the ideal of 
a lofty Arab beauty: — ^ y 

“ Zenobia received those wm came tasp|iy her ho¬ 
mage with Persian pomp, exacting the sort of adoration 
paid to eastern monarchs ; but at table she followed the 
Roman customs. "When she addressed thp people, she 
appeared with a helmet on her head anefher arms bare; 
but a mantle of purple, adorned with gems, partly co- 
* E 3 
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vered her persom Her couv.tenance was of an aquiline 
cast; her complexion was not brilliant, but Her black 
ey,es, of singular radiance, were animated witli a ce¬ 
lestial fire, and an inexpressible grace. Her teeth 
were of Such dazzling whiteness, that it was commonly 
thought she had substituted pearfs for those nature had 
given her, Her voice was 'clear and harmonious, yet 
m^nlj*. On occasion, sjiie knew how to show a tyrant’s 
scveftty ; but she delighted rather in the clemency of 
good princes. Beneficent with wisdom and moderation, 
she husbanded her treasure in a manner little common 
among women. She was to be seen at the head of her 
armie,'! ift h'er car, on horseback, or foot, but rarely in a 
more luxurious carriage.” 

Such* was the woman who vanquished Sapor, and 
who gave her confidence to the sublime Longinus, the 
instructor of her children, and her prime minister. 

Up to the year 226’ of the Christian era, the Roman 
territory was bounded by I’arthia on its eastern border: 
after that period, the Persian Sassanides were their 
neighbours ^ on the same frontier. The Parthians, a 
Celtic tribe, sprung from Bactriana, had founded their 
empire 256 years before Christ. They had conquered 
Persia from the Caspian Sea up to the Persian Gulf. 
This vast territory, bounded by two seas, by lofty 
“mountains, and sandy deserts, has almost always formed 
an independent sfkte difficult to attack, and almost in¬ 
capacitated from acquiring or maintaining distant pos¬ 
sessions. For nearly five centuries of domination, the 
Parthians ren^ined strangers amid the subject Persians. 
They had" given to their monarchy a form somewhat 
resembling the feudal governments of Europe. Their 
kings, of the family of the Arsacides, had granted 
small trihptary sov^eignties to a great number of the 
princes of their house, and to other men of high birth. 
All this nobility, jndeed the whole of the victor race, 
were mounted for the field. Several Greek colonies 
preserved thieir republican institutions and their inde¬ 
pendence in the midst of the monarchy; but the Per- 
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sians were not trusted «ithe» wi^h tsivil power, or with 
the "use of arms, and were held in complete sub¬ 
jection. . 

These Persians were urged to revolt by Artexerxes, 
or Ardshir, founder pf tlfg dynasty of tllb Sassanides; 
who, after his victories, declared himself descended 
from those kings of I^rsia who had bo\|fed to the vic¬ 
torious arms of Alexander the Great. He isas yet 
more powerfully secondAl 1)y religious enthusiifem, than 
by the feeling of national honour or independence. The 
ancient religi(jii of Zoroaster was once more placed on 
the throne. 'I'he belfef in the two prin iples, Ormusd 
and Ahriman, the revelation of the Zendh Vesta ; tbj^ 
worship of fire or light, as the reproeentative of the 
Good Principle; the horror of temples and’images; the 
power of the magi, which extended to the most indif¬ 
ferent actions of every true believer; the spirit of per¬ 
secution (cruelly displayed against the Christians when* 
they began to s])read over Persia), were re-established 
by a national council, in which 80,000 ma^i assembled 
on the convocation of Artaxerxes. , 

The Persians affirmed that the sceptre of these kings 
extended over 40,000,000 of subjects ; but the pecu¬ 
lation of the countries of the ‘East has always been 
imperfectly, known. The numbers usually given ijj, 
history have been taken from the hyperbolical repdrts 
of their writers, and not from any statistical documents. i 
' The Persians can neithef bt* classed with civilise 4 J na- < 
tions, nor with barbarians; though the Greeks and 
Romans always gave them the latter*appcllation. They 
had acquired those arts which minister'to luxury and 
effeminacy, but not those which ^refine or elevate the 
taste ; they had laws, cman^ti^ from despotic power, 
which preserve orde-, but wfcch secua§,^to a nation 
neither justice nor happiness; th^ had that literary 
culture which feeds the imaginfition, but does not en¬ 
lighten the understanding; their religiop, that of the 
two principles, and their aversion for idolatry, satisfied 
the reason, but did not purify the heart. It was at this 
* B 4 
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Stage of civilisa^on, Ayhich „ contains within itself an 
obstacle to all further progress, that the people of the 
East founded great empires, while man never attained 
tlie highest excellence and dignity of which he is ca¬ 
pable. Artaxcrxes (a. n. 221)—238), and his son 
Sapor (a. d. 238—20.9), achieved great victories over 
nations protected by the KoNiahs, and even over the 
Ilomai\s themselves. But thejr monarchy experienced 
the'fjje of all despotic'-gavernments, until its total 
subversion by the Mussulmans in 651. Its history is 
composed of treachery and massacre in the royal family, 
the members of which hurled each other from the throne 
in rapid ouccession; of long periods devoted to vice, 
or to an effeipinate indolence, broken only by flashes of 
ambition, leading to desolating wars. 

. The Parthians had conquered Armenia, which lay 
between their territory and that of the Homans, and 
had placed on the throne of Artaxata, the Armenian 
capital, a younger branch of their own kings, the Arsa- 
cides. Liberty has ever been unknown in Armenia. 
The lofty mountains which surround the country failetl 
to inspire the inhabitants with the courage which is the 
ordinary characteristic of mountaineers. The Arme¬ 
nians were patient, industrious, but always subdued and 
dependent. At the time of the fall of the Parthian 
.empire, they were conquered by Artaxerxes and by 
Sapor. Nevertheless, Tiridates, heir of their ancient 
line of kings, threw oft the Persian yoke in the y^ar 
297, and, with the aid of the Homans, rendered Ar¬ 
menia independent. His reign (a. i>. 297—342) is 
reg^ded by the Armenians as the period of their glory. 
It was at this time that they adopted the Christian 
religion, which cemented their alliance with the Ro¬ 
mans ; it ^as then\^Aat they invented the written 
charactei* ktill in use among them ; that they produced 
a literAure whiV;h they still regard with admiration, 

— an admiration, fiowever, confined to themselves; 

— lastly, that? they began tf' translate the Bible and 
some Greek works, which have been found among 
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them in our own times. ^Ihis prosperity was not of 
long'continuance. At the death* of Tiridates, their fate 
was* that which must ever await a nation which r^sks its 
happiness^ its existence, on the chances of succession of 
an absolute monarchy. • • • 

Such were the (fountries of Asia which bordered on the 
Roman territory. BtK to the north o£ Caucasus, of 
Thibet, and of the mountains of Armenia, jace of 
men existed entirely diflhrfnt from those we Jiave de- 
scribe<l; a race free and untamed ; not bound to the soil 
they inhabited; a terror to all their neighbours, and 
destined to exercise a disastrous influence over the fate 
of Rome, This was the countless* nomjd peopl^ 
comprehended under the name of Scythians, or Tartars. 
The Tartar race was spread over the whole extent of 
country (measuring from west to east) from the shoaes 
of the Black Sea, where it touches on the Slavonic 
tribes, to the sea of Japan anti the Kurile Islands, or 
to the great wall of China; and, from north to south, 
from the neighbourhood of the frozen sea, to the lofty 
chain of Thibet, which separates the cold regions of 
northern from the burning climes of southern Asia, 
leaving no temperate district between. The centre, of 
Asia seems to be composed of a»vast table-land, which 
rises to the level of our highest mountains, and which 
its temperature unfits for any very varied cultivaifB*i, 
though its boundless steppes are clothed by nature with 
a luxuriant vegetation, in tliese boundless plains, the 
Tartar tribes have, from the most reny);e antiquity, 
preserved the same manners and the |pine mode of life. 
They have invariably despised the labours of tjUage; 
have subsisted solely on the producg of their herds and 
flocks ; and have as invariably shown the utmost readi¬ 
ness to follow, not as an orgr/^ised arnt^ but as an 
armed nation, any chieftain who would leacl \hem on to 
the plunder of more temperate ^regfons, and* of mOre 
civilised nations. The men live on horseback, or in 
their tents, holding nothing honourable But war, nothing 
venerable but the sword, which was formerly the emblem 
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of their sanguinary diyinity, The women follow the 
men in covered carf, which contain their families and 
all their wealth, and which are, during half this year, 
their only dwelling place. Their contempt for the se^ 
^ntary aits is unchangeable : they esteem it an honour 
or a duty to destroy, to extirpate, Ihe civilisation which 
they detest^ and regard as <iostile; and if a chief, 
endowfd with the talents of iSttila, Zengis, or Timur, 
were^iow to spring up ainAUg them, they would be as 
eager as ever to rear the horrible trophies which marked 
their conquests—the pyramids of heads for which Timur, 
the most humane of the thre», ordered the massacre of 
70,000 iRhabitants of Ispahan, and 90,000 of Bagdad. 
Now, as thjen, they would, perhaps, propose to rase 
every edifice, every wall, that, to use their favourite ex- 
, pression, no obstacle might arrest the career of their 
lightning-footed steeds. 

But though their character is unaltered, their num¬ 
bers are no longer the same; the inhabitants of Siberia, 
and of all the borders of the frozen ocean, subdued by 
the rigour of the climate and by their necessities, have 
established themselves in permanent dwellings, and sub- 
emitted to the Russian yoke. The inhabitants of the 
•valleys of Thibet,*- subjugated by a stern theocracy, 
have lost their energy in the convents of the grand lama. 
..■independent Tartary, the country of the Kalmucs, the 
Usbecs, the Mongols, is very much narrowed: it occu¬ 
pies only a third of the space it occupied in the time of 
file Romans; still, however, its extent is prodigious, 
and its population may yet visit Asia with new re¬ 
volutions. 1 ' 

The Tartars have continued free. It would be difficult 
to establish a despotism in the midst of boundless 
plains; u^supporte^iy fortresses or prisons, by standing 
armies, police, or courts of justice. The sovereignty 
residei? in the Oourqultai, or assembly of the nation, to 
which all the free men repaii on horseback. Here they 
decide on* pkacc and war; frame and promulge laws, 
and administer justice. Domestic slavery has, in all 
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ages^ formed a part «£ thoir system of manners: the 
absence of all cultivation of the land, is a security 
jFof the slave’s obedience; his only food is T%hat he 
receives from the hand of his master; he has no means 
of existing -without tjie milk and the flesh of the herds 
he tends; and, it*he attempted to flee into the boundless 
steppes where naturtf has provided nc^, sustenance for 
man, he would soompcrish from hunger. Vesyles, al¬ 
though the Tartar has right of life and dteath over 
his slave, he usually treats him with considerable mild¬ 
ness, and regards him as a member of his family: he 
even trusts him with* arms for the defence of his camp 
and his flocks. Where civilisation hal ilbt Refined thg, 
manners, and separated the ranks of spciety by an im¬ 
passable distance, similar occupations, common wants, 
and common toils, compel man to recognise man in‘his 
slave ; while the boundless extent given to the paternal 
authority confounds the son with the slave, and thus 
tends yet further to obliterate the distinction. The chief, 
or khan, of a Tartar family rejoices in tllfe increase of 
his children and of his serfs, as much ,as in that of his 
flocks and herds. Thus, without emerging from a 
private station, he sometimes finds himself at the head 
of an army; he has yearly to* remove his tents from 
summer to winter pastures, and thus, in the exercise^ 
of his domestic economy, to plan and conduct ^at 
military marches. His children dnd his slaves are ready, 
to second him in all his ^ujtrrels, to revenge all ijisultsu 
to his honour, if he receive any aggression or affront 
from a neighbour or from a superiot^ These petty feuds 
have often been the first cause of the gteat resolutions 
of Asia. Often, we may observe chief, encouraged by 
his victories over some personal enemy, turn his arms 
against the rich cities of Sogd.«ina or Ba^iana; pillage 
Bocchara or Samarcand, and, at length, march to the 
conquest of Persia, of India^ CAina, or *the West. 
Often, too, we see a vanquished warrior, ^ay, a fugitive 
slave, traverse the desert to escape from the vengeance 
of his adversary; fall in with some wandering horde; go 
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on increasing thePnumber of his troop; anil, at length, 
appear as a conqueror on the frontiers of civilised 
coup tries. 

Ev^ry incident of pastoral life is a preparation for 
war. Thfe constant habit uf byaving the inclemency of 
the seasons, and the attacks of wilil beasts ; the science 
of the encampments, and th^ marches which form a 
part of- daily life; habitual temperance, and yet great 
facititj' in obtaining food j'itlr the flocks of the Tartars 
follow the armies, which are but bands of their shep¬ 
herds. In fact, in the Scythian tribes, every man is a 
soldier, and the foe whom they attache or invade has 
not an,army* but a nation to contend with. This ex¬ 
plains the phenomenon, which appears at first sight 
inexplicable, of a desert pouring down, upon popular 
.and civilised countries, torrents of armed men. This 
northern region, which has been called the Mother of 
Nations, does not teem with such a superabundance of 
life. A shepherd can hardly exist on the quantity of 
land whidh would feed twenty husbandmen ; but when 
a million of inhabitants issue forth from a region far 
superior to Europe in extent, there would be among 
them at least 200,000 men capable of bearing arms ; 
dnd this number is fiequently sufficient to overthrow an 
empire. The country they have abandoned remains a 
‘■?fi?sert, and there is no proof that it has ever contained 
more inhabitants tlibn it could support. 

The stream of emigration from Grand Tartary has 
tAen its cqurse, alternately, to the east, the west, and 
the south. At ^he time of the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, the whole force of the Tartar tribes seemed 
directed towards l^e west. An empire formerly power¬ 
ful, the first monarchjr of the Huns, had been over¬ 
thrown b^^he Sienpi^at a distance of 500 leagues from 
the Roman frontier, and near to that of China, in the 
first ceAtury of hie Qhristian era. Driven from their 
own country, the Huns had invaded their neighbours, 
and had pushed them onwards towards the west. But 
their wars and their conquests would have been con- 
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fined’within tlie wide plains of T^arfery, had not the 
thousands of Roman captives, and the immense treasure 
carried off by the northern tribes, during the disastrous 
reign of Gallienus) been diff’used by commerce ovea- the 
whole north of Asia. Xlie dexterity and talents of the 
slaves, the splendour of the costly stuffs exposed to sale 
in the markets of Tartar^, tempted this waflike race to 
go in quest of similar trea^refi in the countries? where 
they were to be bought, not with gold, but with iJtood ; 
and the recollection of former pillage was the great cause 
of the repetition j^f such incursions. 

The Tartar race is remarkable in the eyes of all odiers 
for its ugliness. A large head, a dun yellow com¬ 
plexion, small and sunken eyes, a fiat nosv, a thin and 
feeble beard, broad shoulders, and a short, square body, 
are the physical characteristics of the nation. The Tar- * 
tars seem conscious of their own deformity: in all their 
treaties with conquered nations, they invariably exacted 
an annual tribute of young girls ; and this intermixture 
of races has gradually corrected the hideousness of form 
among those established in milder climates. 

The first of this race known to the Romans were the 
Alani. In the fourth century they pitched their tents; 
in the country between the Volga‘and the Tanais, at 
an equal distance from the Black Sea and the Caspianj^ 
It does not appear that they struck the Europeans by 
their ugliness. But when the Taifala;, the Huns, 
the Hungarians, the Turks,'sutfcessively sho%ved thein* 
selves upon their frontiers, the Greek writews expressed 
a feeling of horror at their aspect, whicl^ their southern 
neighbours, the Negroes and Abyssinians,‘had mfver 
excited among them. • 

We now come to the barbarous tribes of Europe;— 
those with whom we are more im^nediately <cjjmected, 
and whose history it imports us the most to know. 
Three great races of men, differing jn language, liabits, 
and religion, appear to have originally shared between 
them this western and northern portion of the antient 
world—the Celts or Kelts, the Slavonians^ and the Ger- 
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mans. Historians lAtv^ often confounded them, from 
that strange national vanity which led them to attribute 
to their progenitors the conquests and ravages of the 
neighbouring race : as if their own tlid not furnish them 
with enough bf crimes and of’eru^ties^. Of these three 
races, two, the Celtic and the Slavonic, were almost com¬ 
pletely subjugated in the third c*entury ; the third, on 
the contrary, was destined tq triumph over Rome. The 
Celtic rate had in part peoplkl* Italy and Spain, where 
it had been blended with the Iberian, which was pro¬ 
bably of African extraction. It had alsq spread over 
Gaul and Great Britain. It had emerged from the first 
stage of bEP'birisin ; had built towns, had practised agri¬ 
culture andsom«.of the arts of life, had amassed riches, 
and established gradations of rank in cities, whicii in¬ 
dicate a structure of society, if not very scientific, at 
least very ancient. But the progress of the ('elts in 
the career of improvement had been stopped by their 
submission to the oppressive yoke of a strongly organised 
body of prieSts. The Druids, jealous of every authority 
that -did not eipanate from themselves, established a 
reign of terror over a people whom it was their policy to 
render ferocious. Their deities required continual 
streams of human blood to be shed upon their altars. 
Their worship, performed in the depth of forests im¬ 
perious to the sun, or in subterranean caverns, ivas 
marked by the most hbrrible rites. The country of the 
Carnuti, now called Chartfcs,‘was the centre of tlieir 
power and the rsanctuary of their religion. The misle- 
toe was regarded %s the type of the divinity, and was 
gathered by tltem yearly with solemn ceremonies. But 
the Celtic race had ^seldom been able to withstand the 
Roman arms. Augustus l^ad forbidden the Druids to 
sacrifice hui^n victims.V Claudius had broken up their 
associations, abolished their institutions, and destroyed 
their sacreVl woods.* A|1 the men of the higher classes 
in Gaul, Spaii^. and Britain, had r< •( ived a Roman edu¬ 
cation. They had renounced the language and the faith 
of their fathers; the agricultural population, whose 
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condition was little better than that 9 f flaves, had either 
perished from want, or had learned the language of 
their oppressors ; and the Celtic race, once spread orer 
a third part of Europe, had nearly disappeared. Their 
manners and their langu^e t^pre to be fbund*only in a 
part of Armorica, or Little Britain, in the western parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, where the Rovian domi¬ 
nation was comparatively rec^int, and the numbers Srnsdl; 
and lastly, in the mountains* of (Caledonia, inhafiited 
by the Scots, the only people of Celtic or Gaelic blood, 
who have retainijcl their independence fror- the ear¬ 
liest times to the present day. 

The fate of the Slavonic tribes had not been»niuch 
more prosperous: they originally occupied the whole 
Illyrian peninsula, with the exception of Gre’ece: its 
language is, in consequence, still called Illyrican. They 
had extended from the banks of the Danube and the 
Black Sea to the frozen ocean. I’ossessors of the most 
extensive plains of Europe,—plains which had been fer¬ 
tilised by deposits of the mud of mighty rivers,—the 
Slaves were tillers of the ground from the ».'motest pe¬ 
riod. But the soil which fed, served to enchain them. 
They were not strong enough to defend its fruits, earned 
by the sweat of their brow, and the/ did not choose to 
lose them. They were invaded by all their neighbours; 
to the south by the Romans, to the oast by the Tartars, 
to the west by the Germans; and their very name, which, 
in their own tongue, signifies\;/oD'o//.«, is become, in aP* 
modern languages, the badge of servitude ; a »emarkable 
monument of the oppression of a great^ieople, and of 
the abuse of victory on the part of all its neif^hbours.* 

All the Slavonic nations, to the soutl* of the Danube, 
had been subjugated by the Ro\jians. It is possible, 
however, that, in the lofty mountains of Bosni?- jf roatia, 
and Morlachia, a portion of this race which had^never 
been civilised, might have preservcd,a wild kind of in¬ 
dependence. Indeed, after the fall of the emuir* we find 
traces of such a people ; and it has retained to this day 
the language, the passion for war, the habits of i iolence 
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and plunder, proper^to,the*Slav6iiic tribes. To the north 
of the Black Sea, the Russians, one of the most power¬ 
ful nations of this race, had not defended their f^ruitful 
plains against the invasion of the Alans, who were soon 
followed by'the Huns, and.bther Tartar tribes. The 
Slavonians who occupied Russia and a part of Poland, 
were subject t^ the incursicnis of l^arious tribes of theGo- 
thic cw Germanic family, \vhich had issued forth from 
Scandinavia. In the fourth cfentury,the Romans knew no 
other independent Slavonic people than the Quadi, the 
Sarmati and the Gepidce, who with diffi(;ulty preserved 
some remnant of their ancient territory in Bohemia and 
2 Poland. ..At that period the Sarmatian horseman was3 
esteemed moreoformidable for the extreme rapidity of 
his movements, than for his valour. He had usually 
two or three led horses, and changed as often as the one 
he rode was fatigued. In the absence of iron, he pointed 
his spears with bone hardened, and often poisoned. His 
cuirass was composed of laminte of horn placed closely 
over each other, like the scales of fish. Like the Cosack 
of the present- day, he preceded the most formidable 
armies, and shared in their successes, and in their plun¬ 
der ; but he exhibited little bravery in attack, little firm¬ 
ness in defence, and iftspired little terror. 

Lastly, the whole north of Europe was occupied by 
■ tfiat great Germanic race from which the nations of 
modern Europe more immediately derive their origin. 

I Tl\f Tartars had issued forth‘'to destroy—the Germans 
advanced to conquer and to reconstruct: their very 
names are connected with our present existence. Saxons, 
Franks, Almftins *, Burgundians, Lombards, either al¬ 
ready occupied, or (Were on the point of occupying, the 
countries ip which we fin<]L them still; they spoke a lan¬ 
guage whi^lj^any amo^g them still speak; they brought 
with them opinions, prejudices, customs, of which there 
are abundant traces ajround us. Throughout the vast 
extent of Gqrmania, in which S' audinavia must be in- 

o 

• I have used thU nearly ohsolete translation of AUemandt— which 
name of a tribe the F{^nch use to represent the whole race.— (TVans.) 
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eluded^ the sentiment liftughtjf independence was 
predominant over every other^ and had determined the 
national constitution and manners. The Germans were 
barbarians^ but it was in some degree becadibe they 
reSolved to be so : , they had set those first steps in the 
career of civilisation w^ich are generally the most dif¬ 
ficult; and there they sto^^d short, from the fear 
of compromising theit- liberty. The exampl^af the 
Romans, with whom continual conflicts had brought 
them acquainted, had persuaded them that it was im> 
possible to unit^ elegance and the pleasures of life, witli 
the haughty and resolute independence they prized 
above all other possessions. They were not i^orant of' 
the useful arts: they knew how to worlf in metal, and 
were expert and ingenious in the fabrication of their 
weapons; but they looked on every sedentary occupation 
with contempt. They did not choose to shut themselves 
up within the walls of cities, which appeared to them 
the prisons of despotism. The Burgundian^ who* were 
then established on the shores of the Baltic, lost the 
respect of their countrymen, because they* had consented 
to inhabit burgs (whence they derive their name), and 
to exercise mechanical employments. The Germans 
practised agriculture; but, lest the labourer should be¬ 
come too strongly attached to the soil; lest by seiz’rijg- 
his property, it might be possible to secure his person ; 
lest wealth should becom^ the object of his desires, 
instead of military glory; not Wy did they resolve Aat 
the land should be distributed among all <^e citizens in 
equal portions, they also decreed that*the^.portion each 
cultivated should be annually determined by lot, so as to 
render impossible any local attachmAit. The effect of 
this was, of course, to rende* equally impossible any 
permanent improvemSnt. The Teutonic tribect appear to 
have possessed a kind of ■written chatadter, th» Runic, 
but it seems that they used it only for inscriptions on 
wood or stone. The length of time required for works 
of this kind would, of course, render the use of it ex¬ 
tremely rare; the inanimate object which, by the aid of 
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these inscriptions^ leemeif to #peak a language known 
only to the sage, appeared to the people endowed .with 
a supfcrnatural power; and the knowledge of the Ruhes 
was lodked upon as a branch of magic. 

The government of the tJerman^, so long as they 
inhabited their own country, was the freest of which 
we have anj- record. They had kings: the Ro¬ 
mans,^ ^t‘least, translated the^ title konig hy their own 
word reir, though the functions were widely different. 
They were frequently hereditary, or were, at least, 
always chosen out of one family, the (Only one which 
had a common, name. These kings, distinguished from 
their subjects by their long flowing hair, were, however, 
in fact, only 'presidents of the councils of war or of 
justice, in which every citizen had a voice. They com¬ 
manded all warlike expeditions ; they presided over the 
distribution of the spoil; they proposed to the people 
the measures for their consideration ; they kept up inter¬ 
course with neighbouring nations; but, if any weakness 
or vice rendered them unworthy to lead freemen, the 
war-axe soon executed justice upon them : for it seems 
to have been the opinion among them, that preeminent 
hdnour must be bought by exposure to preeminent 
danger; and that the life of a king ought not to be 
jifidged in with so many securities as that of a subject, 
^n fact, almost every page of German history is stained 
by the murder of a king. . But private citizens were 
not exposed to the same risks. Not only had the king 
no right to ptit them to death, but even the sovereign 
power of th^ Mdlum, or assembly of the people, did 
not ektend to that. The man from whom society with¬ 
drew its protecticf.J, was still at liberty to quit the 
country. Exile was the< severest punishment the sove¬ 
reign powser could inflict. 

The Germans ivere obedient to no authority but that 
of their women and dieir priest In the former they 
acknowledged .somewhat of a divine nature: they 
thought beauty must have a kind of inspiration, and 
they received the voice of their prophetesses as the 
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voice of Heaven. Thek priests owld their influence as 
much to their own policy as to the superstitious temper of 
the people. The northern divinities were warlike, aryl their 
example and their worship were more calculated to form 
the minds of their votaries to valour and 4ndependence 
than to fear, THb unknown world, peopled with spi¬ 
rits who rose from th<? grave, who sat uj^on the clouds, 
whose wailings were beard floating in the night^winds, 
and mingled with the vcsce of the storm, jfad been 
created or clothed with all their terrors by the German 
imagination. Nevertheless, this was not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, religion. These superhuman powers were not 
those of the Deity ; their possessors pialevolent. 
beings, whose perfidy was as much t<k be dreaded as 
their force; they were foes against whom it was ne¬ 
cessary to contend; and the priests of Odin seemed 
hardly to have any succour to offer against that pale 
shadow, the dread king of the spirits of the forest, or 
the terrible Valkyries, who spun the thread of human 
destiny. • 

The German priests were not united^into a compact 
body ; they had not that rigorous organisation and dis¬ 
cipline which rendered the Druids so terrible, and gave 
such stability to their power. N«r did the German peo¬ 
ple seem to hold to their religion with very ardent zeal: 
they were easily converted to C’hristianity, whenever 
their kings set them the example; and it is remarkable 
that, in the history of their conversions, we find^noa 
tradition of the opposition which it >\opld have been 
natural to expect from their priests^ But the chiefs 
themselves appear to have turned the sacerdotal ^ower 
to political account. They placet^ the police of the 
public meetings under the imupediate protection of the 
gods; and the priest alone, under the authmity of the 
king, ventured to inflict the punishment or death on 
any man who disturbed the d^iberations of the na¬ 
tional assembly or Mallum. This was, only to be 
effected by treating the offence as sacrilege, for no insult 
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to the civil power ^wouldr have subjected him to the 
sword of the law. 

The Germans who attacked the empire appeared under 
various!names; and these names, sometimes abandoned, 
and sometiifies resumed after considerable lapse of 
time, throw a great confusion over* the geography of 
ancient Germany, and the classincation of nations who 
frequently shifted their place ^f abode. We shall only 
endeavdar to recall to the minus of our readers a small 
number of the most remarkable. On the lower Rhine 
were the Franks; on the upper, the Alleyians; near the 
mouths of the Elbe, the Saxons: these three nations, 
who held^pdss^ssion of the land of their fathers, were all 
formed of confederations of small states, or tribes more 
ancient still, which had united for their common de¬ 
fence, and had dropped their original name about the 
middle of the third century, and taken generic names, 
such as Franken, or free men; Allemannen, or all men; 
Sachsen or Sassen, cultivators *, or, to take a cognate 
word in our own tongue, settlers. There were also 
Sch’waben t, o^; wandering men. In each of these feder¬ 
ative nations there were as many kings as small states; 
and, almost, as villages : but, for their most important 
expeditions, or most''dangerous wars, they all united 
;ound one common leader. 

*On the shores of the Baltic, in Prussia and Central 
Germany, were found the Vandals, the Heruli, the 
Lgrabards, and the BurgUndians, who were regarded as 
originally sprung from the same stem, and differing 
from the more w^^stern Germans in their dialect and in 
the form of their government ; this was more purely 
military, and seenced to have been consolidated during 
migrations of which they retained only vague and un¬ 
certain tr^tions. 

Lastly, in Poland, and, more recently, in Transyl¬ 
vania, we find the great race of the Goths, who, issuing 
in three divisions from Scandi >avia, first planted them- 

* Saas, an inhabitant 

f ScAwe^en, to Boat (Modern German). Translator. 
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selves near the niouths»of the Visfala, and afterwards 
advaftced southward as far as the hanks of the Danube. 
The’Wisigoths or West Goths, the Ostrogoths, or East 
Goths, and Gepidse (draggers), formed these three di¬ 
visions, who were distinguished among the Germanic 
tribes by superior’cultivation of mind, gentler manners, 
and a greater disposition to advance i^ the career of 
civilisation. We shall s^on, however, see what w^is this 
gentleness, and what was the condition of uviifsed na¬ 
tions when they were reduced to place their last hope in 
Ostrogoths and Wisigoths. 
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• 

DIVISION OF THE FOURTH CENTURY INTO THREE FERIODS : 
1. REIGN OF qONSTANTlNE. 2. REIGNS OP HIS SONS AND 
NEPHgWS. 3. REIGNS OF VALENTJNIAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 

DOWN Iv THEODOSIUS.- CHARACTER OF CONSTANTINE.- HIS 

WAVERINGS BETWEEN PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY.-HIS 

CRUELTIES.-SIX EMPERORS AT ONCF. - FINAL UNION OF THE 

EMPIRE UNDER CONSTANTINE. - EXTERMINAT’ON OF ALL HIS 

RIVALS.-FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE.-MURDER OF ALL 

HIS KINDJjEDBY CONSTANTINE.-HIS ZEAL FOR THE CHURCH. 

-HIS DEATH.—jj DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE AMONG HIS THREE 

SONS.—THE,IR WARS. CONSTANTIUS, THE SURVIVOR, EXCLU¬ 
SIVELY OCCUPIED WITH RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES.-DONATIST 

AND CIRCONCELLION SECTS, THEIR QUARRELS AND ATROCITIES. 

—RELIGIOUS SUICIDES.-ARIAN CONTROVERSY.-THE CHURCH 

EQUALLY DIVIDED. -COUNCIL OP NICE.-FAVOURS SHOWED 

BY CONSTANTIUS TO ARIANISM.-OPPOSITION OF ST. ATHAN¬ 

ASIUS.—CONQUESTS OF SAPOR II. IN THE EAST, AND OF THE 
FR.ANKS AND ALLEMANS IN THE WEST.-CONSTANTIUS CON¬ 
FIDES TO HIS NEIHEW JULIAN THE DEFENCE OF THE WEST.- 

■CHARACTER OF JULIAN.- HIS ATTACHMENT TO THE ANCIENT 

RELIGION.-HIS VICTORIES AND DEATH. 

Afte r endeavouring to give some general notion of the 
internal state of the Roman empire in its decline, of the 
.Nevolutions it had passed through, of the barbarians 
^.’i.o^^.hung over its frontiers,' and menaced its exist¬ 
ence, we come«at length to the epoch which we have 
marked at the starting-point, whence to proceed in 
our examinattoh of this portion of the middle or dark 
ages. This is, the«coronation of the emperor Con¬ 
stantine by the legions of Rritain, at York, on the 25th 
of July, A. ]^. 306. 

The limits assigned to works belonging to this series, 
do not, however, permit<u8 to la^' before our readers a 
complete, detailed narrative of ilie fall of the Roman 
empire, and the establishment of the barbaric mon¬ 
archies. This is to be found in several celebrated 
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writers, to whose voluminous work# we might refer our 
readers, or, still better, to the study and comparison of 
the ancient authorities. History can be effectually 
studied only in the seclusion of the closetin the 
patient examination of oviginal writers, aad the accu. 
rate collation of Evidence. * All that we can affect to 
accomplish in the natrow space assigned to us is, to 
bring together the most striking pictifres, ,to ^try to 
arrange them distinctly in* the mind, and to show the 
general tendency of events. The most brilliant periods, 
the reigns which can be most easily studied in works 
devoted expressly to them, are precisely those wnich we 
shall think ourselves justified in passing ovei^ the most 
rapidly. But all have not leisure for ^ich a course of 
study; and, perhaps, even for those who •have passed 
through it, a brief recapitulation of the general facts 
will be useful, and may repair the losses, or correct the 


inaccuracies, of memory. , 

The fourth century may be naturally divided into 
three periods, of nearly equal length. The reign of 
Constantine, from the year SOf) to 337 ; that of his 
sons and his nephews, from 337 to 363 ; and the 
reigns of Valentinian, of his sons, and of Theodosius, 
from .364 to 3<)5. During‘the first, the andent 
empire of Rome, the empire of Augustus, gave place 
to a new monarchy, whose throne stood on the con¬ 


fines of Europe and of Asia, with other manners,^ 
another character, and 'another religion. During tly^ 
second, this religion, xtassing from a sjate of persecu¬ 


tion to one of sovereignty, experienced the fatal effects 
almost invariably attached to a prosporky to 9 rapid. 


a power too recent. The violence of religious dissen¬ 


sions, during this period, silgneed all secular controver¬ 
sies, all political passions. During the Aird period, 
the empiye, shaken anew by the general attack of the 


barbarians, narrowly escaped cqmpftte subvefsion. The 
following chapter is intended to give a^ sketch of the 
first two periods only. • 


We have seen that Diocletian, after appointing four 
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heads to the militari' despptism,which ruled the emjiire, 
induced his colleague, Maximian, to abdicate the throne 
at the sametime with himself, on the 1st of May, a.d. 305. • 
The two Cffisars, Constantins Chlorus in Gaul, and Ga- 
lerius in Illy^-icum, were then, elevated to the rank of Au¬ 
gust! ; while two new Ca;^ars, Sevefus and Maximin, 
were appointed to second them. ♦ But from the moment 
that Diocletiad ceased to moderi^te the hatred and the 
jealoul)v,of the subalterfts who’m he thought fit to ho¬ 
nour with the name of colleagues, the government which 
he had given to the empire was a scene of constant 
confusion and civil war, till the period af which all the 
colleagues fell ip succession, and gave place, in the year 
323, to tHe solitary rule of Constantine. 

Constantyie tad not been called to the succession. 
Diocletian, partial to Galerius, his son-in-law, had left 
the nomination of the two new Csesars to him. Con- 
stantius Chlorus, who had led a division of the Gallic 
legions into Britain to oppose the incursions of the 
Caledonians^ was then ill; and Galerius, sure of the sup¬ 
port of his two creatures, waited impatiently for the 
death of his riVal, to unite the whole Roman empire 
under his own sway. But the moderation and justice 
of tonstantius had ren/lered him the more dear to the 
soldiers and the provincials under his command, from 
tl*fir contrast with the ferocity of his colleagues. At 
the moment of his death, the legions stationed at York, 
as a tribute of gratitude and bfFection to his memory, 
siAifted his son Constantine with the title of Csesar, and 
decorated him with the purple. Whatever resentment 
Galerius felt.a^, this, he soon perceived the danger of 
engaging in a civil war. As the eldest of the empe¬ 
rors, and the representative of Diocletian, he recognised 
the authority of the colleague imposed upon him by 
the legions, v He left him the administration of Gaul 
and Britain, but \»ssi^ned to hiin only the fourth 
rank among the rulers of the e:.(pire, and the title of 
Csesar. Under tSiis title Constantine administered the 
prefecture of Gaul for six years (a. ». 306—312), 
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perhajps the most gIorious»and tiie mbtet virtuous period 
of his life. 

Nature had endowed Constantine, then thirty years 
old, with qualities that command respect. His person 
was dignified, his countenance noble anA gracious, 
his strength remarilable even among legionaries, and 
his courage brilliant eten in- the estimation of the 
bravest. Although his mind had not been *fornjed by a 
liberal education, it was quirfc and facile ; his coAvers- 
ation was lively, only he was too much addiced to 
raillery for a man whom it is impossible to rally in 
return. The grandeur of his conceptions, the firmness 
of his character, and his consummate talents lor war, 
gave him a high rank among generals apd statesmen. 
Happy would it have been for him, if fortune, which 
with a rare constancy, favoured all his enterprises, had, 
not, by her indulgence, fostered and revealed his vices ; 
if the height to which he attained had not made him 
giddy; if the drunkenness of absolute power had not 
altered his charaeter ; and if every advance towards the 
acquisition of a new power had not been outweighed by 
the loss of a virtue. 

From the time of his elevation to the throne, Con,- 
stantine wavered between paganism and Christianity'; 
and throughout his prefecture he granted perfect tolera¬ 
tion to all religious opinions. In this he>only followetV 
the example of his father, who had sheltered the pro¬ 
vinces under his rule from* the persecutions of Diocle¬ 
tian. Gaul was, indeed, the part of ihp empire uT 
which we find the fewest martyrs. T^he Christian re¬ 
ligion had made very little progress there?; but 
tolerance of Constantine, contrasted ^ith the ferocity of 
the persecutions of Galerius and the two Ceesars, at¬ 
tracted a great number of refugees to the,^ countries 
under his sway, and thus caused a rapid sprdad of the 
new religion in the West. , * * 

After pacifying Britain, Constantine had led back 
his army into Gaul. He had lessened *the weight of 
taxation; and we learn that the town of Autun ex- 
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pressed its gratitufle to Ijim, for lightening the pressure 
of the capitation, or poll-tax. The moment the’Franks 
encamped on the banks of the Rhine, learned the"^ death 
of (iij father, they crossed the river, and laid waste a 
part of Gpul. Constantine marched against them at 
the head of the British legions ; defeated them ; made a 
great number of prisoners; a#.d, at the celebration of 
the gaipes fn his capital of Treves, he caused these 
captlvs to be thrown to wild beasts. They were de¬ 
voured before the eyes of a people by whom this spec¬ 
tacle was hailed with rapturous applause. Among the 
victims, the most remarkable were two* Frankish kings, 
Ascaric arwl Uegais. This is the earliest tradition we 
have o/ the j^rst race of sovereigns of France. 

It did. not enter the mind of Constantine, nor of 
/hose by whom he was surrounded, that any humanity 
could be due to the vanquished, any compassion to bar¬ 
baric kings. In a panegyric addressed to him, and 
recited in his presence, this act is especially celebrated ; 
and the torture inflicted on these two Frankish kings is 
extolled above the most glorious of his victories. But 
Constantine was hereafter, and repeatedly, to shed blood 
far more sacred in his eyes ; his ambition was untem¬ 
pered by pity, and his jealousy of power stifled the most 
powerful feelings of nature in his breast. 

• During this time the senate and the people of Rome, 
abandoned by all the emperors, who had fixed their 
residence in the provinaes,* irritated’ by the announce- 
’iTfent of fresh taxes, conferred the rank of Augustus 
on Maxentius, son of Maximian (a. d. flOG), who, 
like ponstentine, had not been raised by Galerius to the 
rank of Caesar, to which he seemed to have claims. At 
this intelligence the a^ed Maximian, who had been 
reluctantly drawn into an abdication to which his con¬ 
stant resKessness continually gave the lie, hastened to 
resume *the purplfe, in order to protect his son and to as¬ 
sist him with his counsels. H«. gave his daughter Fausta 
in marriage to Constantine, and conferred on him the title 
of Augustus ; and he claimed from the whole West, go- 
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verne<i by his son and his sort-in-lsAv, that deference 
which^tliose two princes owed to the eldest head of the 
empire, and the author of their own greatness. ]8ut 
love of power can ill be reconciled in royal minds* wdth 
the plebeian virtues of, filial affection and‘gratitude. 
'I’he veteran, illustrious from* his numerous victories, 
was driven out of Italy his son Maxentius; repulsed 
from Illyricum by his auci^nt colleague, G^erius ; ^and 
permitted to take refuge in ttaul by Constantine,-^only 
on condition that be wou1(< a second time renounce the 
supreme power he had resumed. He liveu for some 
time in the Narbonnese province ; but on tlie report of 
the death of Constantine (probably spread‘by, Maxi- 
mian himself), he once more resumed the purple. Con¬ 
stantine put himself at the head of his legkms, and 
instantly marched to Marseilles, where he besieged. 
Maximian, caused him to be delivered into his hands 
by the soldiers of the town, and to be strangled (Feb. 
A. n. 310). 

For two whole years the empire had had* six em¬ 
perors at a time, all recognised as legitimate. But the 
death of Maximian was followed by that of Galerius, 
in May, 311, after a dreadful illness. Four August!, of 
equal rank, now once more shared the four prefectures". 
Scarcely, however, had they proclaimed to the empire 
their union, when they began to plan each other’s de-* 
thronement. Maxentius had exercised an odious tyranny 
over Italy and Africa; he liaU pltindered, j)ersecuted, and 
dishonoured the senate, which had placed ^im on th^ 
throne ; and, while he gave himself up,without reserve 
to shameful pleasures, he lavished the mdhfy he (ex¬ 
torted from the citizens by infamou% confiscations, on 
the soldiers, on whom he placed Jiis sole reliance. Maxi- 
min, who reigned over the East, was neither less 
cruel, nor less hateful to the people. Cotistantine 
offered his alliance, and the hand qf his sister, ft) Lici- 
nius, the third of the August!, who governed, Illyricum, 
and abandoned to him the conquest of the fcast, reserving 
to himself that of Italy and Africa. He passed the Alps 
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at the head of tMe Gallic legions; gained three great 
victories, at Turin, at Verona, and before the gates of 
Rome, over those of Maxentius, which that dastardly 
and effeminate ruler did not venture to command in 
person. After the third, <which took place on the 3d 
of October, 312, the h&d of Maxentius, for whom 
Constantine had little reason t(f feel as a brother-in-law, 
was^ exhibited to the people, severed from the trunk. 
Constentine was received ^’n Rome with acclamations; 
Africa acknowledged him, as well as Italy; and an 
edict of religious toleration, issued at Milan, extended 
the advantages, hitherto enjoyed by Gaul alone, to this 
prefecture.- Licinius was not less successful against 
Maximin, aipi the use he made of his victory per¬ 
haps spared Constantine the commission of some crimes. 
Jiicinius put to death all the sons of Maximin, all the 
sons of Galcrius, and all the sons of Severus, that none 
might remain to carry into a private station the me¬ 
mory of their father’s power. Even the wife and 
daughter of Diocletian, who were known to him only by 
the, benefits he had received at their hands, and by the 
respect of the people, fell victims to his ruthless am¬ 
bition. He would suffer no rival claims to the throne, and 
be left nothing for Oonstantine to do in the work of ex¬ 
termination. The two allies and brothers-in-law, thus 
left masters of the field, immediately prepared for com¬ 
bat. In the first civil war, a. d. 31.5, Constantine 
wrested Illyricum from Licinius. After an interval of 
eight years,^ war was renewed. Licinius was beaten 
before Adrianogle, on the 3d of July, 323, and the 
whoje empire recognised Constantine the Great as its 
monarch. ^ 

Constantine was a native of the western provinces. 
He spok^ their language; there he first distinguished 
himself by his victories, and by a beneficent administra¬ 
tion ; there his dame;, and that of his father, were en¬ 
deared to the people and to thi '-oldiers. Nevertheless, 
one of the fifst uses he made of his victory was, to 
abandon these provinces for Greece, whither he went to 
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build a new Rome, to which he laboured to transfer all 
the lu^iury and. the privileges of the ancient city. The 
latter had long been regarded with jealousy by‘the 
emperors. They dreaded a residence in a town in Vhich 
the people still remembered ^that the sovereign power 
had resided in them ; in which every senator felt him¬ 
self of higher nobility than the monarch; lyore familiar 
with those elegancies and refinements of mannel^ ^ich 
are the indelible mark of ariStocratic birth, and the ob¬ 
ject of humiliating desire to those who can never acquire 
them. ConstaijJne wished to have a capital more 
modern than the imperial dignity, a senate more recent 
than despotism. He wished for the jiomp* o# Rome, 
without her recollections, without her msans of resist¬ 
ance. He chose Byzantium, on the Bos|)horus of 
Thrace; and the new capital, which took its namS 
from him, standing on the confines of Europe and of 
Asia, with a magnificent port open to the commerce of 
the Black Sea and of the Mediterranean, has shown, 
by its long prosperity, by the invincible re’sistance it 
offered to its barbarian aggressors for a thousand 
years, how admirably sagacious was the choice of its 
founder. 

• 

But it was while occupied in* watching the infant 
growth of Constantinople (a. n. 329), during the four¬ 
teen years of peace which closed his reign, that the 
hero descended to the conjmon level of kings. As he 
approached the East, he adopted oriental nianners ; 
affected the gorgeous purple of the monarvhs of Persia; 
he decorated his head with false hair oi different colours, 
and with a diadem covered with pearls and gems.* He 
substituted flowing silken robes, embroidered with flow¬ 
ers, for the austere garb of Jlome, or the unadorned 
purple of the first Roman emperors. He • filled his 
palace with eunuchs, and lent an tar j;o their p^erfidious 
calumnies; he became the instrument of their base in¬ 
trigues, their cupidity, and their jealousy.* He multi¬ 
plied spies, and subjected the palace and the empire, 
alike, to a suspicious police. He lavished the wealth of 
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.Rome on the sterile poriip of ctately buildings. He re¬ 
duced the legions from 6000 men to 1000 or , 1.500, 
through jealousy of those to whom he must have given 
the oommand of these formidable bodies. Lastly, he 
poured out’ the best and noblesjt blood in torrents, more 
especially of those nearly connected with himself. 

•The most illustrious victim 6f his tyranny was Cris- 
pus,. his son by his first wife, whom he had made the 
partrtor of his empire, and the commander of his ar¬ 
mies. Crispus was at the head of the administration 
of Gaul, where he gained the hearts of the people by his 
virtue. In the war against Licinius he had displayed 
singular ta’.ents, and had secured victory to the arms of 
Constantine... From that moment, a shameful and un¬ 
natural jealousy stifled every paternal feeling in the 
Losora of the monarch. The acclamations of the people 
sounded in his ears like the triumphs of a rival, and not 
the successes of a son. He detained Crispus within 
the palace, he surrounded him with spies and informers. 
At lengthy in the month of July, 326, he ordered him 
to be arrested in the midst of a grand festival, to be 
carried off* to Pola in Istria, and there to be put to 
death. A cousin of Crispus, the son of Licinius and of 
Constantine’s favourite sister, was, at the same time, 
sent, without trial, without even accusation, to the 
block. His mother implored his life in vain, and died 
of grief. Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, the wife 
of Constantine, and the mother of the three princes 
who succeeded him, was shortly after stifled in the bath 
by order of her l^usband. 

la a pahtee which he had made a desert, the murderer 
of his father-in-l^w, his brothers-in-law, his sister, his 
wife, his son, and his nephew, must have felt the stings 
of remora*’, if hypocritical priests and courtier bishops 
had not Iftlled his cojiscicnce to rest. We still pos’sess 
the panegyric in whicji they represent him as a favourite 
of Heaven,^ saint worthy of * •i'- highest veneration; 
we have also several laws by which Constantine atoned 
for all his crimes, in the eyes of the priests, by heaping 
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boundless favours on th« chutch. ^he gifts he be- 
stowe^'on it, the immunities he granted to persons and 
to property connected with it, soon directed ambUion 
entirely to ecclesiastical dignities. The men whs had 
so lately been candidate^ for‘the honours of nfartyrdom, 
now found themselves depositaries of the greatest wealth 
and the highest power. ‘How was it possijjle that their 
characters should not undefgo a total change ? .Never¬ 
theless, Constantine himself* was hardly a Christian. 
Up to the age of forty (a. n. 314), he had continued to 
make public profession of paganism, although he had 
long favoured the Christians. His devotion was di/ided 
between Apollo and Jesus; and he adorned tlietemples 
of the ancient gods and the altars of the new faith with 
equal offerings. Cardinal Baronius severely* censures 
the edict by which (a, ». 321) he commanded that th& 
haruspioes should be consulted. But as he advanced in 
age, Constantine’s confidence in the Christians increased: 
he gave up to them the undivided direction of his con¬ 
science and the education of his children. ‘W’hen he 
felt the attacks of the disease which term^ated his life 
at the age of sixty-three, he was formally received into 
the bosom of the church as a catechumen, and a few 
days afterwards was baptised, inrmetliately before his 
death. He expired at Nicomedia, May 22. 337, after 
a reign of thirty-one years from the death of his father/ 
and of fourteen from the conquest of the East. 

During the whole course of his reign Constantine had^ 
struggled to reunite the divided members of the empire. 
His own experience had taught him wjiat jealousy ab¬ 
solute power excited among colleagues ; vfftit a feeble 
security is given to treaties between jprinces by the ties 
of blood : yet, at his death, h^once more divided the 
empire. Indeed, for several years, he had. sent his 
three sons and two nephews to serve their apprentice¬ 
ship in the art of ruling, at the expense of the pfovinces 
they were hereafter to govern as indejgenjlent chiefs. 
Constantine, the eldest of the young princes, twenty-one 
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yean of age, reined iii the 'province of Gaul. ‘Con- 
atantiua, a year younger^ remained with his father^ and 
was the destined ruler of the East. Conatana, a youth 
of seventeen, was sent into Italy, which, together with 
Africa, wis to be subject ttPhinj. Dalmatius and Han- 
nibalianus, the emperor's* two nephews, were to inherit 
Thrace and,.Pontus as their §hare. Scarcely had he 
brea/hed his last, when his twc elder sons set about to 
destroy his work. Constantins artfully enticed his two 
cousins to his court, and excited the jealousy of the 
army against them. The bishop of Nicpmedia produced 
a forged will of the emperor, in which he expressed a 
suspicion that he had been poisoned by his brothers, 
and recommended his son to avenge him. Under pre¬ 
text of obeying this injunction, in less than four months 
•after his father’s death, Constantius put to death two of 
his uncle^ seven of his cousins, among whom were his 
two colleagues, and a great number of other distinguished 
persons, allied in some way or other to the imperial 
family. Two children alone. Callus and Julian, ne. 
ph'ews of Constantine the Great, were snatched by a 
pious hand from this butchery. 

• Constantius had thus usurped the inheritance of his 
two cousins. Constantine II. determined on seizing 
that of his youngest brother. In the third year of his 
reign he made a descent upon Italy, in order to dethrone 
Constans ; but, having been surprised by an ambuscade, 
^^e was put to death, by order of his brother, on the 9th 
of April, S40. Constans was consequently acknow¬ 
ledged emperor oof Gaul as well as of Italy. After a 
reign of t^*" years, he was assassinated in the Pyrenees, 
February 27. SSQs by Magnentius, the captain of his 
guards, who succeeded him. It was not till three years 
'afterwards that Constantius succeeded in recovering the 
West, the empire of his two brothers, from Mag- 
nentius.^ . 

This chrpnology of murder > is nearly all that remains 
of the civil history of these three princes. Neither pa¬ 
triots, nor men whose object was personal aggrandise. 
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meijf, could find any satiafactioli in devoting themselre 
to political affairs. Dupng the whole of this period, 
therefore, they were forgotten, and the minds of men 
were completely engrossed by the religious disputes 
which presented new fuel td the passions. It was by 
sectarian violence albne that a man could gain aiFection 
from the people or confideration from tl^ court. It 
was by theological subtleties alonp, that he could 4io^ to 
move the popular passions. • Those who could not be 
induced^ nor constrained, to take up arms to defend 
property, life, or honour against the barbarians, eagerly 
seized them to Ibrce their fellow-citizens to think with 
themselves. All the temples of pagani!?m • wjye still 
standing, more than half the subjects of the empire 
still professed the ancient faith; and yet alr^dy does 
the history of the people over whom the sons of Con¬ 
stantine reigned, consist of little else than the contentions 
between sects of Christians. 

Two great theological dissensions had broken out at 
the very moment at which Constantine put af stop to 
persecution, and while Licinius was still gndeavouring 
to crush the church in the East. Both had a long and 
fatal influence on the destinies of the empire; yet the* 
first, that of the Donatists of Africa, seems so futile,* 
that it is impossible to explain the importance attached 
to it by the people, except from the novelty of religious 
disputes, and the universal disposition towards religious 
fanaticism which had been excited by passionr.te decla¬ 
mation. The Donatist controversy was not pne of doc¬ 
trine, but of ecclesiastical discipline i the contested 
election for the archbishopric of Carthage. Two 
competitors, Cccilius and Donatus, h!\4 been concur¬ 
rently elected while the church yas yet in a depressed 
state, and Africa subject to the tyrant Maxentius. 
Scarcely had Constantine subdued that province, when 
the two rivals referred their dispute,to him. Coifstan- 
tine, who still publicly professed paganism,, but had 
shown himself very favourable to the Christians, insti¬ 
tuted a carefid examination of their respective claims 
von. I. * o * 
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which lasted from^the ylar 3J2 to 315, and finally de¬ 
cided in favour of Cecilius. Four hundred African 
bishops protested against this decision ; from that time 
they *were designated by the name of Donatists. Their 
number shows the progress th^ new faith had already 
made in Mauritania and ^fumidia.' We must observe, 
however, th^t it appears nearljr certain that, in Africa, 
evew parish was under the spisitual government, not of 
a curate, but of a bishop. ‘ 

In compliance with an order of the emperor, solicited 
by Cecilius, the property of the Donatists was seized 
and transferred to the antagonist body of the clergy. 
They asveng^d themselves by pronouncing sentence of 
excommunication against all the rest of the Christian 
world ; and declaring, that whoever did not believe the 
•election of Donatus to be canonical, would be everlast¬ 
ingly damned. They even compelled all whom they con¬ 
verted from the hostile sect to be rebaptized, as if they 
were not Christians. Persecution on the one side, and 
fanaticisih on the other, were perpetuated through three 
centuries, uj^ to the period of the extinction of Chris¬ 
tianity in Africa. The wandering preachers of the 
•Donatist faction had no other means of living than the 
alms of their flocks'; their influence and consideration, 
therefore, depended solely on their power of heating the 
' imaginations and working on the fears of the feeble¬ 
minded, and thus gradually diffusing over the whole 
^congregation that moral'contagion which they began by 
exciting in e^omen and children. As might be expected, 
they outdid each other in extravagance, and soon gave 
into the %ibst frantic ravings: thousands of peasants, 
drunk with the e^ect of these exhortations, forsook their 
ploughs and fled to the ^eserts of Getulia. Their bishops, 
assuming the title of captains of the saints, put themselves 
at their'head, and they rushed onwards, carrying death 
and <fesolation into^the adjacent provinces; they were 
distinguished by the name .t Circumcelliones : Africa 
was devastated by their ravages. They, in their turn, 
were delivered over to the most cruel torments whenever 
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they fell into the hands t>f the imperial officers or the 
orthodox party, in the hope that the severity of these ex¬ 
amples would intimidate their followers. Such measures, 
however, were perfectly unsuccessful, since the pdlm of 
martyrdom was the object df their most ardSnt desires. 
Persuaded that the most acceptable offering they could 
make to the Deity was Iheir own lives, th 4 jy frequently 
stopped the affrighted 4r5wveller, and, holding A d^ger 
to his breast, demanded of him to put them to death. 
Often with arms in their hands they forced their way 
into the courts of justice, and compelled t.ie judges to 
send them to torture and to death. Often they put an 
end to their own existence. Those who t^iohgbt them¬ 
selves sufficiently prepared for martyrdcwi, assembled 
their numerous congregations at the foot of Some rock 
or lofty tower; and there, in the midst of prayers antF 
the chanting of litanies, they threw themselves, one after 
another, from the height, and expired on the ground 
below. 


The other theological contest arose out of causes 
more elevated and weighty, but at the same time more 
inscrutable, and impossible to determine. It has divided 
the church from the second century of its existence^ 
it will, perhaps, divide it to the entl of time. This is, 
the controversy on the mystery of the Trinity. The 
word Trinity is found neither in the Holy Scrip-' 
tures nor in the writings of the first Christians; but it 
had been employed from the Beginning of the second.. 
century, when a more metaphysical turn had been given 
to the minds of men, and theologians litid begun to at¬ 
tempt to explain the divine nature. Alex’a'fidria nvas 
one of the first cities in which the Christian religion 
nad made proselytes among the higher classes of society. 
Those who had received their education in the •Platonic 
schools which flourished in that great^city, sought in 
the Scriptures a new light on the questions which nad re¬ 


cently been agitated among them. Thedo^maof a mys¬ 
terious trinity, which constituted the divine essence, 
had been taught by the pagan Platonists of Alexandria. 

• G 2 * . 
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It seems to have sprung fron» the astonishment which 
the mathematical properties of nunsbers had excited in 
the sminds of students of the abstract sciences. They 
thought they discovered something divine in these pro¬ 
perties ; abd the power which numbers exercised over 
calculations appeared to them to extend over regions far 
removed froip their actual influence. This illusion has 
beenjrrefived in every age of imperfect science. The 
new Platonic converts employed the terms of their pecu- 
iar system of philosophy, in the exposition of the dogmas 
of the Christian faith. ^ 

But whatever were the origin of these speculations, 
the quostion “nad no sooner descended from the lofty 
regions of metaphysical abstraction, to be applied to an 
explanation of the nature of Jesus Christ, than it ac¬ 
quired an importance which no Christian can contest. 
The Founder of the new religion, the Being who had 
brought upon earth a divine light, was lie God, was he 
man, was he of an intermediate nature, and, though 
superior to all other created beings, yet himself created ? 
This latter opinion was held by Arius, an Alexandrian 
priest, who maintained it in a series of learned contro¬ 
versial works between the years 318 and 325. As soon 
as the discussion had quitted the walls of the schools, 
and been taken up by the people, mutual accusations of 
the gravest kind took the place of metaphysical subtleties. 
The orthodox party reproached the Arians with bla¬ 
spheming the Deity himself, by refusing to acknowledge 
him in the person of Christ. The Arians accused the 
orthodox of violating the fundamental law of religion, by 
rendering "to the creature the worship due only to the 
Creator. Both maintained, with a show of reason, that 
their adversaries overturqed the very foundations of Chris¬ 
tianity,the one party by denying the divinity of the 
Redeemer, the other the unity of the Governor of the uni¬ 
verse. Irhe two opinions appeared so nicely balanced, that 
they were alternately triumplunt, and it was diflicult to 
decide which numbered the largest body of followers ; 
hut the ardent enthusiastic spirits, the populace in all the 
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great pities (and especially at Alexandria), the women, 
and tfie newly-founded order of the monks of the desert, 
who had subjugated the force of their reason by a* life 
of continual solitude and contemplation, were almost 
without exception ij^rtisans of the faith whicti has since 
been declared orthodox.^ The contrary opinion appeared 
to them an insult to the object of their m«st passionate 
devotion. That opinioti, "—the Arian heresy, as j^was 
called, — was embraced by all the new Christians of the 
fJermanic trilies ; by the people of Constantinople, and 
by a large portion of Asia ; by the great majority of the 
dignitaries of the church, and by the depositaries of the 
civil authority. * • 

Constantine thought this question of’dogma might 
be decided by an assembly of the whole church. In 
the year 3Q5, he convoked the council of Nice, at whicli 
.'100 bishops pronounced in favour of the equality of the 
Son with the Father, or the doctrine generally regarded 
as orthodox, and condemned the Arians to exile^ and their 
books to the flames. In spite of this decision, the Arian 
opinion appeared three years afterwards to firevail among 
the whole clergy of the Fast. It was sanctioned by a synod 
at Jemsalem, and protected by the emperor. When Coni 
stantius ascended the throne, all the bishops and courtiers 
by whom he was surrounded had adopted the opinions 
of Arias, and had communicated them to him. The 
emperor, abandoning all other cares, in order to devote 
himself exclusively to religiou*s controvc>-sy, became c.- 
mere theologian, and remained so during <he whole of 
his long reign. He employed his coifrt and wore out 
his own intellect in finding expressions fitted fof the 
shades of his belief, and the fluctuafions of his senti¬ 
ments. Every year he convobed some fresh synod or 
council; he removed bishops from their flecks; he 
destroyed religion in favour of theology; and^as the 
bishops whom he was continually summoning from 
one province to another travelled at tlje public cost, 
the multiplicity of councils became a ruinous charge 
on the imperial treasury. But a formi^pble adversary 
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appeared, who opposed liim with firmness, and rendered 

his efforts powerless. This was St. Athanasius, r.rch- 
bisbnp of Alexandria, who was regarded as head of the 
orthodox ^arty from the ;jear .326 to 373. He met 
persecution with unshaken, constancy, communicated his 
own zeal to the fanatical popidace of Alexandria and 
the monks <»f the desert; ana, after a long struggle 
betuyfn* popular commotions «nfl military persecutions, 
at length secured victory to'^his party. 

During the whole of the reigns of the three sons of 
Constantine, historians scarcely seem tt> have regarded 
any thing as worthy of their notice save ecclesiastical 
disputes^; nor did the sovereign seem to think his 
station and ifffice imposed any duty upon him more 
imperative than that of engaging in the ranks of contro¬ 
versy. But the people had more than one occasion to 
feel that they needed protection from other perils than 
those of heresy. During the whole of this period the 
East was exposed to the attacks of Sapor II., king of 
Persia, whose long reign, from 310 to 380, by a sin¬ 
gular destiny,, had begun some months before his birth. 
On the death of his father Hormidas, his mother de¬ 
clared herself pregnant. She was presented to the 
adoration of the people reclining on a be<l of state; and 
the crown, which was placed on the bed by the magi, 
was supposed to cover the head of the child the nation 
hoped to receive from her. Sapor II. evinced much 
viuore talents and courage*'than could be expected from a 
king born on- the throne. He made repeated incursions 
into the Roma»> provinces of the East. In 348, he 
defeated Constantins in a great battle at Singara, near 
the Tigris. But chis invasions were always checked by 
the fortress of Nisibis, the bulwark of the East. Thrice 
he besieged it with all his forces, and was thrice re¬ 
pulsed. , 

From the time of .the death of the two brothers of 
Constantiu% the West had s'dtcred yet more severely. 
In order to reconquer it from the usurper Magnentius, 
that emperor had incited the Germanic nations to attack 
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the northern frontier of Graul, at the wioraent when civil 
war»compelIecl Magnentius to leave the Rhine unpro¬ 
tected, and to march his legions into Illyricuna. ‘The 
Franks and AUemans consequently poured dowft, the 
former on Belgium, the latter on Alsaoe.'and plun¬ 
dered and burnt forty-five of the most flourishing cities 
of either (laul. Theil cruelty inspired, such terror, 
that no one throughout the remainder of the ^rg^ince 
dared to quit the shelter 'of the cities. Within the 
walls, the inhabitants cultivated portions of land amid 
the ruins, and,trusted for subsistence to th'’ produce of 
fields thus cleared by the devastating hand of ttie in¬ 
vader. But 13,000 soldiers remained *to* defend the 
whole extent of Gaul against these torrants of barba¬ 
rians ; all the magazines, all the arsenals weit emptied ; 
the treasury was exhausted ; the persons upon whom the 
burdens of the state rested, reduced to the uttermost 
distress, fled and abandoned their lands, rather than 
submit any longer to fiscal vexations. The defence of 
the West seemed to have become nearly Impossible, 
when, in the year 355, Constantius entrpsted it to his 
cousin Julian. The fury of persecution which he had 
exercised against his family had vented itself. He had 
promised to suffer his two cousiAs to live; and as he 
had now reached the middle of life without natural 
successors, he had resolved on delegating some au¬ 
thority to these his nearesf relatives. In 351, he had 
granted the dignity of Csesar* to Gallus, the brother of 
Julian, and had sent him to Antioch; bui as the power 
with which he was invested had calleik forth nothing but 
vice, Constantius recalled him in December 354, and 
caused him to be beheaded in prison. A few months 
afterwards he invested the ll^st survivor of this once 
numerous family with a similar authority, and gave him 
Gaul to govern. * 

Julian had known nothing of Jiis exalted stStion but 
its exposure to more terrible calamity; ^ut this had 
tried his courage, and fortified his soul. * He had sought 
consolation in the philosophy of Greece, and in the 
• o 4 * . 
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Study of antiquity. He had ‘’compared the virtues of 
former ages with the vices and crimes of his jowu 
timt, and of the race whence he sprang; and, from a 
spirit 'of opposition to all that surrounded him, he had 
attached himself the more ardently tp the religion of his 
fathers. He embraced polytheism with a fervour rare 
among its fo^owers; with a superstitious devotion seem- 
inglw iifcompatible with his*plvilosophical turn. But 
his religion had undergone a refining process, of which 
himself was not conscious, from its collision with 
Christianity. He had adopted many of the sublimest 
truths of the very faith he combated; and he thought 
he founid them slightly veiled beneath the allegories of 
paganism. 'Po him the interpreters of the antique gods 
were not ‘the vulgar oracles of priests, but the divine 
writings of Plato and other philosophers; and the faith 
so lately dominant was endeared to him by its present 
persecutions; — as the unfortunate become objects of 
sympathy to generous minds, even at the expense of 
justice and of reason. 

In the schools of Athens, in the pursuit of philoso¬ 
phy, and in the study of the ancients, Julian had ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of men and of things which none 
blit a vast and commanding genius can obtain from 
theory alone. Passing from the most profound retire¬ 
ment to the command of an army and the government 
of a disorganised province, surrounded by spies and in- 
fcrmers, who watched that they might destroy him, ill 
obeyed by hir subalterns, ill seconded by his cousin’s 
government, he raised up the humbled majesty of the 
empiK in "tivo glorious campaigns (a. i>. 356—357). 
He defeated the Aflemans at Strasburg, and drove them 
across the Rhine: duringb the three following years, he 
penetrated three several times into Germany: he struck 
terror into the Allemans, recalled the Franks to their 
ancient Idliance; and admitted the bravest of their sol¬ 
diers into his own ranks. IT.' also enlisted the Gauls, 
who at length felt the necessity of defending their 
country and Aeir personal existence. He restored 
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ruined cities, filled the treasury, while he reduced the 

most oppressive taxes by two-thirds, and inspired the 
inhabitants of the West with an enthusiasm which was 
not unattended with danger to himself. The court of 
Byzantium had befym by fidiculing the philosopher 
turned general; but this soon gave way, in the mind 
of Constantins, to a feefing of bitter jealoi^fy. In the 
account he rendered to* the provinces of the victwies 
obtained in Gaul, the ernpercfl-, who had never quitted 
the walls of Constantinople, took the credit of all these 
successes. It v^s he, as his proclamations affirmed, 
who, by his prudence, his valour, and his military ta¬ 
lents, had repulsed the Germans. Julian tras ngt even 
named. # 

The emperor’s jealousy soon displayed itself*by other 
signs. Sapor still hovered over the eastern frontier, • 
and menaced it with fresh invasions. Constantius or¬ 
dered the Gallic legions to abandon the Rhine, and 
march to defend the Euphrates. This was to leave 
both countries without defence during a wlfolc cam¬ 
paign ; for it was impossible to accomplish such a 
march in less time. But Constantius was mainly bent 
on separating the Cicsar from his old companions in. 
arms; and he anticipated a sweA revenge from thd 
discontent of the legions, compelled to quit the chilling 
plains of Belgium for the burning sands of Mesopotamia. 
But he had not calculated op all the effects of this mea¬ 
sure. The barbarians, whose * enthusiasm for Julian 
had led them to enlist under his banner., the Gauls, 
who had shaken off their habitual slotii in defence of 
their hearths, refused to traverse the enfite Roman 
world at the capricious order of the*emperor. They 
mutinied, saluted Julian with,the title of Augustus, 
raised him aloft on a buckler, encircled his brow with 
the collar of a soldier, in default of a diadem ; Snd then 
declared that they were ready to iparcfi into thfi East, 
not to gratify the vengeance of a jealous majter, but to 
escort their adored chief as victor. Julfan yielded to 
their enthusiasm. He set out towards Illyricum; but the 
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death of Constantius^ which happened on the 3d of 
November, 361, and which he learned half-way, 
averted the horrors of a civil war. Julian was acknow* 
ledged with joy throughout the empire. 

He pdblicly returned^ thanks for his success to the 
ancient gods, and restored the pomp of pagan worship, 
which had pot yet become an object of the persecution 
dieted against heretics. Ho admitted all the contending 
sects of Christians to an el][ual tolerance ; but this toler¬ 
ance was mingled with sarcasms and expressions of con¬ 
tempt ; and he endeavoured to undermii^g the foundations 
of a church which he dared not attempt to overthrow 
by violence.* He prohibited Christians from entering 
the schools of grammar and of rhetoric; removed them 
from plates of trust, and apportioned his favour to the 
• zeal displayed in favour of polytheism. He soon 
achieved numerous conversions among those who are the 
faithful followers of power, and who have no other re¬ 
ligion than the pleasure of the master. 

. Meanwhile Julian was impatient to drive die bar¬ 
barians from, the East, as he had already expelled them 
from the West. The whole remaining portion of his 
^hort reign was devoted to the preparations for his cam- 
l)aign against Sapor.* To this end he repaired to An¬ 
tioch, where he passed the winter of the year 362. At 
the commencement of the year 363, he marched to the 
invasion of Mesopotamia. ^ But it was already obvious 
^that he had not escaped the corrupting influence of 
power and prosperity. Deceived by the blind obedience 
of courtiers, he thought he could exercise the same 
haughty #^Vay over those who were not dependent upon 
him. He offended the Arabs, at the very moment when 
he stood in need of tlieijr aid, by refusing the customary 
presents, and alienated the Armenians by openly con¬ 
temning their religious opinions. He even fancied he 
could Kse superior tp the law", of nature, and command 
the elemeitts. In spite of lue remonstrances of his ge¬ 
nerals, he advanced into the sandy deserts, in which 
his army was exposed to thirst, fatigue, and a burning 
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sun. It is true that thelfe dangers once more revealed 
the great and heroic qualities which prosperity had ob¬ 
scured. On every occasion he set his soldiers an example 
of that courage which endures privations, as well*as of 
that which braves the fight? Never did hc'raeet the 
enemy without de^atin^ him. But Sapor, who did 
not choose to face the formidable and victojious legions 
of Gaul, harassed them with his light cavalry,jjand 
retreated without suffering* the enemy to come up 
with him. After passing the Tigris, Julian, with 
his panting legions, traversed the whole .erritory of 
Bagdad, where he was misled by treacherous guides. 
On the verge of the horizon he saw a vilAge o% a city, 
in which he hoped to find some repose, some provisions ; 
but as soon as he approached, devouring flam^, kindled 
by the inhabitants themselves, consumed dwellings and. 
stores, and he found only a heap of ashes. At length, 
on the l6‘th of June, SGH, he was compelled to order a 
retreat. This was the signal for the approach of the 
Persians ; the light cavalry was seconded by elephants, 
and by the heavy iron-barbed cavalry. .Every march 
was a combat; every wood, every hill, concealed an am¬ 
buscade. On the 26 th of June, the Romans being stiU 
at a considerable distance from die Tigris, a generdl 
attack led Julian to hope that he might still conquer 
the enemy who had always avoided the open fields. 
While with his advanced guard, he received the intelli¬ 
gence that his rear-guard had been thrown into disorder 
by a charge of cavalry. He flew to its succour with 
no other arms than his buckler. The Persians fled, 
but Julian was struck by an arrow from thfi*bow of one 
of those horsemen, who were nevei more formidable 
than in their flight. It had ^passed through the ribs, 
and transfixed the liver. As he tried to draw, it out of 
the wound, another arrow pierced his fingers.* He fell 
from his horse, fainting and bathed in*his bloody and in 
that state was carried to his tent. As soon^ as he reco¬ 
vered his senses he called for his horse'and his arms, 
and insisted on going to cheer on his comrades, many 
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of whom he had seen trampled and crushed under the 
feet of the elephants. But it was too late : the -blood 
which flowed in fresh torrents, soon exhausted his re- 
mairilng strength. Being unable to raise himself, and 
conscious’’that the feebleness of death was upon him, 
he asked the name of the country where he had fallen. 
Phrygia, w%s the reply.—It is there that my death 
wa^j fiwetold,” said he. My destiny is accom- 
pli^ed.” 

His friends pressed around him. He to whom we 
are indebted for all these details,—thc,last of the illus¬ 
trious soldiers who wrote in Latin the contemporaneous 
history»of ‘the Romans, Ammianus Marcellus, was jire- 
sent. They*vere in tears; and yet news had come to 
his tent \hat the Romans, infuriated at his loss, had 
'already worthily revenged him j that Sapor’s army had 
taken to flight; that his two generals, fifty satraps, 
most of the elephants, and the bravest warriors of 
Persia were slain; that if Julian could once more lead 
on the arlhy, the victory would be decisive. 

• “ Friends ,and brothers-in-arms,” said Julian, “ the 
time for me to retire from life is come. As an ho¬ 
nourable debtor I ought to render back to nature, who 
claims her own, that soul which she entrusted to me. 
I have too well learned of philosophy how superior is 
the soul to the body now to afflict myself, nay, rather 
not to rejoice, that the nobler part regains its li¬ 
berty. Have not the*' gods themselves sometimes 
granted dea^ to the most pious of mortals, as the 
highest recompence of their virtue? This favour T 
am very sfe^sible they have granted me to-day, that 
I might not sink Finder the difficulties which surround 
us — that I might no^ fall into any base or pro¬ 
strate condition. As to the pains of the body, they 
overcome cowarc^s, but they yield to the force of the 
will, f do not repent of my actions ; I feel not in my 
conscience lemjirse for any gi at crime—neither when, 
bidden in the shade, I laboured to form my character 
and correct my faults, nor since the empire has been 
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bestoi^ecl upon me. I fl«tter myself*that I have kept 
spotless this soul which we receive from heaven, and 
which has its source and its kindred there. I h^ve 
sought to exercise moderation in civil government^ nor 
have I ever undertaken or desHned war without* a careful 
examination of my iSghts. Bflt success depends not on 
our counsels ; it is for tlie celestial powers to direct the 
event of what we do bi^t begin. I have S/et t^oi^ht 
that the end of a just authority ought to be the‘9d- 
vantage and safety of those who obey ; I have, there¬ 
fore, sought to guard all my actions from that arbitrary 
licence which is*equally injurious to affairs and cor¬ 
rupting to morals. I render thanks tostlyit eternal 
divinity which decreed before my birth t|jat I should 
not fall a victim to clandestine toils, nor to the pains, 
the diseases, or the violent deaths which have been the lot, 
of all my race; but has granted me a glorious exit from 
this world in the midst of a career of prosperity. My 
ebbing strength does not permit me to say more. I 
think it prudent not to influence your choi«e in the 
nomination of an emperor. I might fail to distinguish 
the most worthy. J[ might expose to periHum whom I 
should point out to your suffrages, and whom you might 
not approve. My only desire is, that the republic may 
have a worthy head.” 

With his small remaining strength Julian endea¬ 
voured to distribute his effects among the friends who 
surrounded him. He did hot #ee among them Anato¬ 
lius, to whom he wished to leave some token of remem¬ 
brance. He also is happy, replied Sallustius; and 
Julian shed, for the fate of his friend, t&ose tears which 
he denied to his own. All attempts to stop a fresh 
effusion of blood had been vain. Julian asked for a cup 
of cold water, and having drunff it, instantly expired. 

Jovian, whom the army appointed his successor, 
bought the permission to effect a disastrous retueat, by 
abandoning to Sapor five provinces of Armenia, with 
the fortress of Nisibis, the bulwark of th» E'astern em¬ 
pire. 
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Every fresh revolution that agitated the empire, urged 
it another downvrard step into the abyss whicli was 
destined soon to ingulf it. Julian’s imprudent en¬ 
deavour to re-establish a .religion which had received its 
death-stroke, to weaken the influence of one which he 
attacked by a covert persecution, and by a system of 
injustice, cftcitefl’the most violent resentment among his 
Christian subject^ and exposed his name to accusations 
and calumnies wnich have stained his memory to this 
day. When his successor, Jovian, who did not reign 
long enough to lead back to Constantinople the army 
which lie had marched from the hanks of the Tigris, 
made public professio'h of Chi' lianity, he, at the same 
time, displjfced a great numbei of brave oflScers and able 
functionaries, whom Julian had promoted in proportion 
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to their zeal for paganism. From tJiat period, up to 
the f^ll of the empire, a hostile sect, which regarded it¬ 
self as unjustly stripped of its ancient honours, invoked 
the vengeance of the gods on the heads of the govern¬ 
ment, exulted in the publie calamities, and*probably 
hastened them by ift intrigues, though inextricably in¬ 
volved in the common rtfin. 

The pagan faith, whifh ;ivas not attached to a bod^of 
doctrine, nor supported by a corporation of priests, nor 
heightened by the fervour of novelty, scarcely ever dis¬ 
played itself in open revolt, or dared the perils of mar¬ 
tyrdom ; but pagans still occupied the foremost rank in 
letters:—the orators, the philosophers (or,»as»th^ were 
otherwise called, sophists) the historians, belonged, almost 
without an exception, to the ancient religion. I* still kept 
possession of the most illustrious schools, especially those* 
of Athens and Alexandria; the majority of the Roman 
senate were still attached to it; and in the breasts of the 
common people, particularly the tural population, it 
maintained its power for several centuries, brairded, how¬ 
ever, with the name of magic^ a name eagerly given to 
a fallen religion which persMUtion forces into conceal¬ 
ment. If the pagans wished that their dishonoured 
faith should be avenged on their fellow citizens and on 
themselves, they might enjoy this melancholy consola¬ 
tion in the thirty-two years, the events of which we are 
now about to retrace — the years which elapsed from 
the death of Julian to that of the great 'I'heodosius 
(a. D. 3()3 — .395). This period, thougl.^it produced 
some distinguished leaders, was marked^by dreadful and 
atrocious calamities. The talents, even the»geniu#, of 
some emperors no longer sufficed to^save the civilised 
world from the attacks of its barbarian foes, or from the 
more formidable peril of its own internal corruption. 
The vigour displayed by Valentinian in defence of the 
West, from the year .3()4 to .375 ; tlfe imprudence of 
Valens, who laid open the interior of the empire to the 
Gothic nations, and the disasters which* resulted from 
this, from 375 to 379 > lastly, the policy of Theodosius 
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the Great, who, ^rom 379 to *395, succeeded in disarm¬ 
ing enemies whom he could not subdue, will successively 
focm the subject of our reflections. 

Less than eight months after his elevation to the 
throne, on the 17th of Febmary, 364, Jovian died in a 
small town of Galatia. After the ejlpiration of ten days, 
the army which he was leading home from Persia, at a 
solt^nn, assembly held at Nicp, jn Bithynia, chose as his 
successor the son of a captam from a little village of Pan- 
nonia, the countValentinian, whom his valour and bodily 
prowess had raised to one of the highest posts of the 
army. Valentinian, who had distinguished himself in 
Gaul, ^ne>v r.o language but Latin, no science but that 
of war. Having given proofs of independence of cha¬ 
racter in .a subordinate condition, he thought to preserve 
.a certain consistency of virtue by showing himself firm, 
inflexible, prompt, often cruel, in his judgments. He 
forgot that to resist power, demands courage; to crush 
weakness, needs only brutality. Spite of his savage 
rudeness,*, and the furious violence of his temper, tlie 
Roman empire found in |iim an able chief at the mo¬ 
ment of its greatest need. JJnhappily, the extent of the 
empire required, at least, two rulers. The army felt 
this, and demanded » second. ''If you think of your 
country,” said a brave officer to him, " choose a colleague 
from among her children ; if you think only of yourself, 
you have a brother.” Valentinian showed no irritation, 
but he chose his brother.* Valens, with whom he shared 
his power, had the weak, timid, and cruel character 
which ordinarilyjlistinguishes cowards. Valentinian, born 
in the Wes^,'speaking only the language, and attached to 
the manners and fhe climate of the West, reserved the 
government of it to himself. He ceded to his brother a 
part of Ijlyricum on the Danube, and the whole of the 
East. He established universal toleration by law, and 
took no«part in the sectarian rontroversies which divided 
Christendom. Valens adoptc tne Arian faith, and per¬ 
secuted the orthodox party. 

The finances of the empire demanded a reform, which 
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neitHer of the emperors was in a condition to undertake. 
They wanted money, and they were ignorant where to 
seek the long exhausted sources of public wealth. Three 
direct taxes, equally ruinous, pressed upon the citizens; 
the indictions, or territorial impost, calculated on the 
third of the inconlfe, and often doubled or tripled by 
superindictions, which Ihe necessities of the provinces 
compelled the governrqen| to exact; the capitati^ or 
poll tax, which sometimes amounted to a sum equivalent 
to twelve pounds sterling per head, and the heavy 
gratuitous labours, imposed for the service of the land, 
and the transport of the commodities belonging to the 
revenue. These taxes had so utterly ruined t^e land¬ 
holders, that in all parts of the countijy they aban. 
doned estates, which no longer produced enough to pay 
the charges upon them. Vast provinces in the interior 
were deserted ; enlistments daily became more scanty 
and difficult; the magistrates of the curice or muni¬ 
cipalities, who were responsible botlf for the contributions 
and the levies of their respective towns, sought by a 
thousand subterfuges to escape the perilous honour of 
the magistrature. Some were seen taking refuge on 
the estates of some powerful senator, concealing them¬ 
selves among his slaves, voluntarily submitting to 
the brand of infamy, in the hope that it would dis¬ 
qualify them from charges so ruinous. In vain; they 
were forcibly dragged from their ignominious retreat, and 
reinvested with the marks of* these dreaded dignities. 
Then, when any disorder excited the aiigpr of Valen- 
tinian, he called them to account for i^ with transports 
of fury. On one occasion he ordered the liefftrs to bring 
him the heads of three magistrates of e^ch town through¬ 
out a whole province. “ AVill your clemency be pleased 
to order,” said the prefect Florentius, what jve are to 
do in the case of towns which do not cont&in three 
magistrates ? ” The order was re,voke*d. Thoflgh the 
emperor was a Christian, the people and ,the monks 
almost always inscribed in the list of mar!yrs those who 
fell victims to his brutal rage. During the whole of the 
von. I. • H 
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reigns of Constantine and his tons, the internal suffering 
of the empire had continued to increase. The mitiga¬ 
tion of it effected by Julian was but temporary, and 
coni^ned to a small number of provinces; and his fatal 
expeditiow into Syria, which destroyed the finest army 
of the empire, increased the necessities of the govern¬ 
ment, anti forced it to have recourse to still more dis- 
astrpus.expedients. , , 

during the twelve year»that Valentinian reigned over 
the West (a.p. .36’4 — Sjd), he redeemed his cruelties 
by several brilliant victories. He drove the Allemans 
out of Gaul and Rha?tia, which they liad invadeil and 
laid w^stcy and pursued them into their own country, 
where lie aga^n conquered them. He tlicn excited a w'ar 
between riiem and the Burgundians, wliom he persuaded 
.to come as far as the banks of the Rhine to avenge a 
quarrel they had had with the Allemans concerning 
certain salt-works. Valentinian had undertaken the 
defence of Gaul in' person, and generally resided at 
Treves, then the capital of that vast prefecture ; but at 
the time he was thus occupied, invasions not less 
formidable had devastated the other provinces of the 
.West, The different tribes of Scots, forefathers of 
those Highlanders vuho were still so nearly in a savage 
state, when they invaded England in 174',% marched 
across the whole extent of Britain. Their path was 
marked by cruelties so atrocious, that it was believed at 
the time, and recorded* by St. Jerome, that they lived 
on human flesh. London, even, was threatened by them, 
and the whole inland, which, like all the other provinces 
of the empire, had lost every spark of military virtue, 
was incapable ^f opposing any resistance to them. 
Theodosius, a Spanish ^officer, and father of the great 
man of .the same name who was afterwards associated 
in the empire, was charged by Vnlcntinian with the de¬ 
fence lof Britain. He for A the Scots to fall back 
(a. n. 36j — 370 ), but w diout having been able to 
bring them tb an engagement. Scarcely had he deli¬ 
vered the Britons from these savage enemies, when Va- 
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lentinlan entrusted to hiirmthe conduct of a war of equal 
difficulty against the Moors, whom intolerable oppres¬ 
sion had driven to revolt, and who had found* in 
Firmus, one of their native princes, tributary to Home, 
an able and experienced leader. Theodosius pursued 
him with undaunte(?ardour aild perseverance across the 
burning plains of Gaetufia and the gorges of Mount 
Atlas. He gave him no, rqpt ; and after defeating Jj^m 
in several battles left him no other resource than a vo¬ 
luntary death. Imt Theodosius experien(’<-d the fete 
frequently reserved to eminent men under the tyr<i..ts of 
Rome. He wrote to the emperor that the levolt of the 
Moors was the work of the prefect Roifianus, whose 
insupportable tyranny had reduced them /o a state of 
desj)eration. He urged his recall, as the only means of 
saving the province. To complain, on whatever ground* 
or whatever provocation, is to call i" question the virtue 
or the wisdom of the despot. 'I’he emperor resented 
tliis offence. He caused his virtuolis general to be be¬ 
headed at Carthage, and rewarded Romanus for his 
crimes. 

At this period Valens reigned over the (Greeks, whose 
language he did not understand (a. n. 364—373). His 
eastern frontier was menaced by the* Persians, his northi 
ern by the Goths. It is true, that, observing with still 
greater timidity than real weakness, the shameful peace 
which Jovian had concluded with the former, he endea¬ 
voured to disarm Sapor, to whom the strong places on 
tlie frontier had been given up. Rut one,of the dis¬ 
graceful conditions of a treaty imposed pn the Romans, 
was the desertion of the king of Armenia; and • his 
neighbour the king of Iberia. Both,were attacked by 
Sapor, The former, deceived ^ an artful negotiation, 
was treacherously invited to a feast, where. he was 
loaded with chains and afterwards massacred. The 
latter was compelled to flee. Armenia and Ibetia be¬ 
came subject to Persia; but as the people of,both these 
countries were Christian, they remained l&ithful to the 
interests of Rome, though conquered by her enemy. 
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A son of the king of Armenia, named Para, fouhd his 
father’s subjects ever ready to take up arms in his fa¬ 
vour : the frequent revolts of the Armenians kept the 
Peraan frontier in a state of insecurity and disquiet, 
and occupied the arms of 6apor in his old age. Para 
would, indeed, eventually have triumphed, and have 
established tlie independence'-of Armenia, had not the 
eniperer Valens, by a policy wliolly inexplicable, caused 
him to be assassinated, in* the year 374, in the midst of 
an entertainment which he gave his generals. 

The dominion of the (ioths extended along the shores 
of the Danube and the Black Sea, and thirty years had 
elapsejd sinte they had made any incursion into the 
Roman territory. But during that period they had gone 
on increasing in greatness and in power. The aged 

• Hermanric, the most illustrious of the Arnalian race, 
reigned over the whole nation ; his power had extended 
from the Ostrogoths to the Visigoths, then to the 
Gepida;. He had pushed his conquests to the shores, 
of the ■Baltic; the Esthonians and the Russians, or 
Roxolani, were among his subjects, as well as the He- 
netes of the plains of Polantl, and the Heruli of the 

• Palus Masotides. At the beginning of the reign of 
’Valens, an attempts of Procopius, a distant relation of 
Julian, to get himself crowned at Constantinople, had 
drawn the Goths, his allies, to the south of the Danube. 
They were, however, repulsed in three campaigns 
(a. n. 367 — 369 )* and peace was re-established on that 
frontier. ^Spite of the formidable neighbourhood of the 
Goths and th^, Persians—spite of the cowardice and 
the incapacity of Valens —the East had remained at 
peace, protecte(J by the mere name of Valentinian, 
whose military talents^ promptitude, and severity were 
known, to all the barbarian tribes. But the career of 
this retnarkable man, so dreaded by his enemies and by 
his s,objects, had now reach* d its term. He was carry¬ 
ing war jnto Pannonia ag -iist the Quadi, and having 
granted an audience to the ambassadors of that nation, 
who came as suppliants to demand peace, gave way to 
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SO violent a fit of rage against them, that he burst a 
blooiP-vessel in his chest, and died in their presence, 
stifled by his own blood, which gushed in torrents ftom 
his mouth (Nov. 17- 37.'>). His two sons, — Gratian, 
who was scarcely (jome to n]anhood, and V*alentinian, 
still a child,—shared tj^c West between them; while 
Valens, who had been thought inconipete»t to fill the 
second place, now remaihed in possession of the %uj]ft»me 
power in the East. 

Never, however, was the empire in gf ’t<*r need of 
an able and vi}f)rous head. The entire nation of the 
Huns, abandoning to the Sienpi its ancient pastures 
bordering on China, had traversed the wliole «orth of 
Asia by a march of 1300 leagues. •This immense 
horde, swelled by all the conquered nations whom it 
carried along in its passage, bore down on the plains <f£ 
the Alans, and defeated them on the banks of the Ta- 
nais in a great battle. It receive^ into its body a part 
of the vanquished tribe, accompanied by which it con¬ 
tinued to advance towards the W est; while other Alans, 
too haughty to renounce their independence, had re¬ 
treated, some into Germany, whence we shall see them 
afterwards pass into Gaul; others into the Caucasian 
mountains, where they preserve tfieir name to this day. 

The Goths who bordered on the Alans had fertilised 
by their labours the rich plains which lie to the north 
of the Danube and of the Black Sea. More civilised 
than any of the kindred Germanic tribe's, they began to 
make rapid progress in the social scicnoes. They ad- 
elicted themselves to agriculture; they cultivated the 
arts ; they improved their language ; they collected the 
traditions, sung, or ])erhaps inscilbed, in the Runic 
character, which preserved the memory of their migra¬ 
tions, and of the exploits of their fathers J they kept 
up an advantageous intercourse with Greece, by means 
of which Christianity began to find its way among 
them; and, while they had gained, more extensive 
knowledge, and more humane manners, they had lost 
nothing of their l9ve of liberty, nor,of their bravery. 

u 3 • 
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This comparatively fortunate* state of things was sud¬ 
denly interrupted by the appearance of the Huns,-^ the 
unldoked-for arrival of that savage nation, which, from 
the moment it crossed the Borysthenes, or the Dnieper, 
began to burn their village^ and their^ crops; to massacre, 
without pity, men, women, an(i children; to devastate 
and destroy c'hatever came within the reach of a Scy- 
thias,* hflrseman. Their lan^udge was understood by 
none: the Goths even doubted whether its shrill and dis¬ 
sonant sounds were those of any human speech. Their 
name had never been heard in Europe.® Northern su¬ 
perstition soon accounted for the sudden apparition of 
these arKieJ myriads, by supposing them the offspring 
of infernal spfats,— the only fit consorts, they said, of 
women, tlie outcasts of Europe, who had been <lriven 
ifito deserts for the practice of arts of magic. 

The hideous aspect of the Huns gave colour to this 
devilish genealogy. “ They put to flight,” says Jor- 
nandes, the Gothic historian, “ by the terror inspired 
by their countenance, those whom their bravery would 
never have subdued. The livid colour of their skin had 
something frightful in it; it was not a face, but a form¬ 
less mass of flesh, in which two black and sinister spots 
filled the place of eyes. Their cruelty wreaked itself 
upon their own children, whose cheeks they lacerated 
with iron before they had tasted their mothers’ milk. 
For this reason no down shaded their chin in youth, no 
beard gave dignity to their old age.” Their bodies 
seemed no lesj disgusting than their faces. “ Their 
aspect was not thfct of men,” says Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, •“ but^f beasts standing on their hind legs, as 
it were in mockery lOf our species." 

The great Hermanric, whose kingdom extended from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, would not have abandoned 
his sceptre to the .Huns without a struggle, but at this 
very time he was murdered by . lomestic enemy. The 
nations he had subjugated prepared on every side for 
rebellion. The Ostrogoths, after a vain resistance, broke 
their alliance with the Visigoths; vyhile the latter, like 
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an affrighted flock of sh&p, trooping together from all 
partsi of their vast territory to the right bank of the 
Danube, refused to combat those superhuman beings by 
whom they were pursued. They stretched out* their 
supplicating hands to the Romans on the other bank, 
entreating that they might be’permitted to seek a refuge 
from the butchery whicl? threatened them, in those wilds 
of Moesia and Thrace.which were almost valuelo^ to 
the empire. They promised to bring them into a state 
of cultivation, to pay the taxes on the land, and to 
defend it with^their arms. Valens, who Jjr flve years 
had fixed his residence at Antioch, learned with sur¬ 
prise that an empire equal to his own *in» extent, su¬ 
perior in valour, and so long the objecj.of his terror, 
had suddenly crumbled into dust, and that? his most 
formidable enemies were now imploring to become his 
subjects. 

Humanity, enjoined him to grant the petition of the 
Goths ; perhaps even policy dictated it; but baser mo¬ 
tives determined the emperor, his counsclloi*s, and the 
subalterns charged with the execution ^of his orders. 
Their sordid cupidity soon rendered odious the hospi¬ 
tality they offered to the Goths. The emperor had 
imposed two conditions on their reception; the ohe, 
that they should lay down their arms, the other, that 
they should give up their children as liostages. The 
officers charged with the, duty of receiving the arms, 
suffered themselves to be seduced by bribes into a con¬ 
nivance at the non-execution of this ordej. Yet, when 
the transport, not of an army, but oi^ a nation, was ac¬ 
complished, when 200,000 warriors, exclude of women 
and children, had crossed the Darjpbe, which, on the 
north of Mcesia, is above a njile in width; the imperial 
officers tried to profit by a famine, real or feigned, to 
strip those of gold whom they had left in pdfejession of 
steel. All the necessaries of lifg were sold W them at 
the prices of an exorbitant monopoly. Nevqr was avarice 
more blind ; never did besotted government more effect¬ 
ually prepare its own ruin. 

H 4 
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So long as the most vile and unwholesome food could 
he purchased at the price of money, of effects, of sh.ves, 
the Goths consented to strip themselves. The fear of 
endangering their hostages sustained their endurance to 
its utmost term : they even kold the children who were 
left them, and whom they*could no longer feed, to buy 
sustenance for a few days. But when the distrust of 
the IVmuns, increasing with the’r injuries, led them to 
take measures for dispersing the Goths over the whole 
empire, and troops were assembled to crush them if 
they offered resistance, this very attempt to sever, did 
but strengthen the tics that united them. Their chief, 
Fritigern, fomierly designated by the title of Judge, 
began to take ".pon himself the character and functions 
of sovereigTi; and a violent quarrel having broken out 
at Marcianople, the capital of Lower Mo*sia, between 
the oppressed and the oppressors, Lupicinus, the general 
of Valens, was defeated, his army put to flight, and the 
oppressed guests of the Romans found themselves mas¬ 
ters of Mocsia. 

The first success secured nearly all that were to fol¬ 
low. At the news of it, the Ostrogoths, who had main- 
tayied their independence against the Huns, passed the 
Danube arms in hand, and joined the Visigoths. Long 
before the invasion of the Huns, a great number of 
young Goths had entered the Roman service as an ad¬ 
vantageous and honourable career : they now raised the 
standard of revolt, and went over to their countrymen. 
But the most dangerous of the auxiliaries of the bar¬ 
barian army were ,jhe slaves, who fled in all directions 
from their inhuman masters, especially those who had 
been condemned tojabour in the mines of Mount Rho¬ 
dope: they craved vengeanqp at .the hands of the stranger, 
and, in return, communicated their knowledge of the 
country, and the secret intelligence they had means of 
procurings Notwithstanding th u' advantages, war was 
carried on for two years with .arious success. On the 
side of Valens, Roman discipline, and the possession of 
arsenals, magazines, and fortresses, counterbalanced the 
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bravery of the Goths and the talents of Fritigern, But 
the {.ride of the emperor of the East could only be 
satisfied by a victory gained under his auspices. He 
marched in person against the Goths with a most ’bril¬ 
liant army ; he would not Wit for Gratian/who was 
advancing from the W est to his assistance. His defeat 
at Adrianople, on the ytfi of August, 378, ^fter which 
he perished in the flamws of a hovel in which he t}#d 
sought refuge, left the empird without a defender. 

The forces of th * East v/ere nearly annihilated at the 
terrible battle of ^drianoplc: more than 60,000 Il^^inan 
soldiers perished in the fight or in the pursuit; and the 
time was long past when such a loss coul’l haic been 
easily repaired by fresh levies. Nevertheless, even after 
this frightful massacre, the walls of Adrianopld still op¬ 
posed an unconquerable resistance to the barbarians, ’ 
Valour may supply the place of military science in the 
open field, but civilised nations recovqf all the advantages 
of the art of war in the attack or defence of fortified 
towns. Fritigern quitted Adrianople, declaring that he 
made no war upon stones. But, with the, exception of 
a few great cities, the Romans had neglected the forti¬ 
fications of the provincial towns: to defend them, it’ 
would have been necessary to arm the citizens, to train 
them to war, to place within their reach means of re¬ 
sistance which they might have turned to the purposes 
of revolt or of civil war. Empires are nodding to their 
fall, when their rulers are more In dread of subjects than 
of external foes: this dread is almost iiv'ariably the 
proof of injuries, by which they have earned the hatred 
and vengeance of the people. The Gotlis, leafing 
Adrianople in their rear, advanced, ra*iaging all around 
thena, to the foot of the walls jf Constantinople ; and, 
after some unimportant skirmishes, returned westward 
through Macedonia, Epirus, and Dalmatia, F’rom the 
Danube to the Adriatic, their passage was marked by 
conflagration and blood. ^ *• 

Whilst the European provinces of the Greek empire 
sunk under these calamities, the Asiatic provinces took 
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a horrible vengeance on the afithors of them. We have 
said, that before the Goths were permitted to pass the 
Danube, they were compelled to give up their children 
as hostages; that those whom their parents had been 


able to retain at that time, Vvere afterwards sold for any 
sum that would purchase present ’sustenance for their 
famishing fathers ; that the peril of these children had 
lo^ b»en tne only tie that ha*l withheld the army of 
the barbarians, who, even *10 selling them, had sought 


to save them from starvation. When their patience 


was at length utterly exhausted,— whep the whole East 
resounded with the noise of their exploits,—these devoted 
childrep, with a daring far beyond their strength, un¬ 
armed as they.were, and dispersed through all the towns 
of Asia, celebrated the triumph of their fathers; they sang 
•the songs of their country; they would speak no lan¬ 
guage but their native tongue ; they exulted in the hope 
that they should soon share in these victories,—soon join 
the ranks of their countrymen. The inhabitants of 
the East,*alarmed or incensed, saw, or pretended to see, 
in these imprudent demonstrations of youthful feeling, 
threatenings of a general revolt. Julius, commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the East, denounced them to 
the senate of Constantinople, as conspirators, and asked 
for orders; for the empire had remained, since the death 
of Valens, without a head. 'I'he senate imprudently 
recurred to the arbitrary constitutions of that republic, 
the tutelary provisions of which they completely dis¬ 
regarded. ^t authorised Julius to take care that the 
republic received no detriment {cavcant corusules ne quid, 
Sic.y. Thfle young Goths were allured, by treacherous 
promises, into tlfe capital of each province. Scarcely 
were they assembled in tjie Forum, when all the avenues 
were inv/*sted by guards, bowmen appeared on the roofs 
of all thfe houses, and, at a given signal, on the same 
day and hour throughout a” the cities of Asia, the 
whole body, of this noble anu ardent youth was assailed, 
unarmed and defenceless, by a shower of darts, and then 
slaughtered without mercy. 
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An atrocious act of cruelty is almost always a sign of 
cowafdice, not of courage. The Orientals, who, in thus 
massacring thousands of young men, seemed resolved to 
destroy all possibility of a reconciliation with their fa- 
tliers, never dared to.meet those fathers in the ^eld. The 
same terror with which ^le Huns had so lately inspired 
tlie Goths, they in their turn struck into the (ifreeks. Nay, 
tlie hostile races, Scythian'and Teutonic, had unlted-ibr 
the destruction of the Roman emjiire. The Huns, who 
had penetrated imo Dacia, had stopped there, and had 
pitched their tcaits. The captain who had led them 
tliithcr was dead; civil discords broke jout in their 
hordes; and it was no longer in pursuit of a general 
war, but in the quest of private adventuAs, that seve¬ 
ral divisions of Huns and Alans crossed the* Danube, 
contracted an alliance with Tritigcrn, and seconded the* 
steady and thoughtful "Valour of the Goths by a nume¬ 
rous and active cavalry. 

No general in the East attempted to take advantage 
of the anarchy in favour of his own ambition ;* no army 
offered the purple to its chief; all dreaded»the responsi¬ 
bility of command at so tremendous a crisis. All eyes 
were turned on the court of Treves, the only poinjt 
whence help was hoped for. BuC Gratian, eldest son 
of Valentinian, and etnperor of the VEcst, was only 
nineteen. He had, indeed, even at that early age, ac¬ 
quired some renown in arms, especially through the 
counsels of an ambitious Fra’nk nameil Merobaudes, 
one of the kings of that warlike people, who had not 
scorned the title of count of the domestics o^ the impe¬ 
rial court, and who, uniting his influence over* his 
countrymen to the arts anti intrigues tf a courtier, had 
become the arbiter of the West# Gratian marched upon 
Illyricum with his army, when he learned the evt?hf of the 
battle of Adrianople, and the death of Valens, who had 
been so eager to secure the undivided honours of victory, 
that he would not wait for his arrival. Inqgpable of con¬ 
fronting such a tempest, he retreated to Sirmium. The 
news of an invasion of the Allemans into.Gaul recalled 
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him to the defence of his own territory. Danger started 
up on every hand at once. The empire stood in Ireed 
of a' new chief, and one of approved valour. Gratian 
had tAe singular generosity ^ to choose from among his 
enemies, and from a sens<| of merit ;ilone. I'heodosius 
the Spaniard, his father’s gener/il, who had successively 
vanquished ♦’le Scots, and afterwards the Moors, and 
wh* 'jtiad been unjustly condefnrted to the scaffold at the 
beginning of Gratian’s reign, had left a son thirty-three 
years of age, who bore his name. The younger Theo¬ 
dosius had distinguished himself in the command he held 
in Moesia, but was living in retirement and disgrace on 
his estates’ in Spain, when, with the confidence of a 
noble mind, Gratian chose him out, presented him to 
the army on the lyth of January, 37J)> and declared 
him his colleague, and emperor of the East. 

The task imposed on the great Theodosius was in¬ 
finitely difficult. The abandonment of the Danube had 
opened the entrance of the empire not only to the 
Goths, but to all the tribes of Germany and Scythia. 
They overran the immense Illyrian peninsula from one 
end to the other, unresisted, yet with unabated fury. 
The blood of the young Goths which had been shed in 
Asia was daily avenged with interest over all that re¬ 
mained of Moesian, Thrasian, Dalmatian, or Grecian 
race. It was more particularly during these four years 
of extermination that the Goths acquired the fatal 
celebrity attached to their name, which is still that of 
the destroyers of civilisation. Theodosius began by 
strengthening tht fortified cities, recruiting the garrisons, 
and 'exercising his soldiers in small engagements when¬ 
ever he felt assured of success ; he then waited to take 
advantage of circumstar ces ; he sought to divide his 
enemies by intrigue, anil, above all, strenuously dis¬ 
avowed the rapacity of the ministers of Valens, or the 
cruelty of Julius; he took „very occasion of declaring 
his attachment, and esteem for the Gothic people, and 
at length succeeded in persuading them that his friend¬ 
ship was sincere: happy in the peaceful state of his 
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Asian frontier; happy tiiat the ageJ Sapor IL, or his 
effeminate successor Artaxerxes II., did not attempt an 
attack on the Roman empire, which would infallibly 
have succeeded. , 

'J’he very victories of tjie Goths, their pride, their 
intemperance, at length impaired their energy^ Fri- 
tigern, who, in the most difficult moments, had led 
them on with so much ability, was dead : •the jealousies 
of independent tribes were.rekin’dled ; they refustfl to 
obey a common chief. The people of Scythia, the 
Huns, the Alans, who had shared in the p'uiider of the 
empire, now separated themselves from tlie Germans. 
They contemned the Goths for their l^ght ; and the 
Goths felt their antipathy to them to be strong as ever. 
Theodosius dexterously profited by theSe s^eds of dis¬ 
cord ; he drew successively into his service several 
leaders of the malecontents ; he soon convinced the bar¬ 
barians that they woidd find more riches, more enjoy¬ 
ment, in the pay of the emperor, U'ftn they could conquer 
by tlie sword in provinces laid waste by Jhe fury of 
merciless invaders. He was careful to afford so much 
countenance and support to those whom ^le had received 
under his banners, that the example became contagious. 
It was by a series of treaties witji as many independent 
chieftains, that the nation was at length induced to lay 
down its arms : the last of these treaties was concluded 
on the 3()th of October, .382. It restored peace to the 
Eastern empire, six yeafs a^ter the Goths crossed the 
Danube. 

This formidable nation was thus rinftlly established 
within the boundary of the empire ot" th^ East. The 
vast regions they had ravaged were abandoned to them, 
if not in absolute sovereignty, at le&t on terms little at 
variance with their imlepeiutence. The Goths settled 
in the bosom of the empire had no kings; fheir here¬ 
ditary chiefs were consulted under the name of judges, 
but their power was unchanged ; they were still the 
military commanders, the presidents oS pd^ular assem¬ 
blies, who administered justice and government. The 
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Goths gave a vague sort of recognition to the sovereignty 
of the Homan emperor; but they submitted neither to 
his laws, his magistrates, nor his taxes. They en¬ 
gaged, to maintain 40,000 men for the service of Theo¬ 
dosius ; but they were to renwin a distinct army, to obey 
no leaders but such as they chose themselves, to be in no 
way confounded with the Roman soldiery, and to be 
distinguishedf by the title of federated troops. The 
labtTdrs of agriculture, whifh tliey had been forced to 
abandon in Dacia, they now resumed in Mo?sia and all 
the country lying on the right of the Danube. They 
portioned out waste lands. By their infermixture with 
the original inhabitants, they acquired new branches of 
knowledge, and followed up the progress they had 
already made Tfi civilisation. It was, probably, at this 
period that their apostle, bishop Ulphilas, who had 
translated the Gospels into their tongue, invented the 
Moeso-Gothic character, which bears the name of their 
new abode. Occupying the border country between the 
two empires and the two languages, they borrowed 
something from each, even in their alphabet. At the 
same time that? they were virtual masters of these pro¬ 
vinces, their leaders offered themselves as candidates for 
all. posts* and employments at the court of Constanti¬ 
nople. From these they passed to the command of 
provinces ; and the great Theodosius found himself com¬ 
pelled to decorate several Goths with the consulate; for 
the two emperors yearly agreetl on the election of those 
ancient magistrates of the republic, now without func¬ 
tions, and serving little other purpose than to give their 
names to thqyear'in the consular fasti. 

Thus, then, the empire still subsisted, but the bar¬ 
barians possessed bllth the force of arms and the autho¬ 
rity of magistratures; already were they established as 
a compacf national body within her frontiers. The¬ 
odosius conferred the conn '.<te on Goths, and his 
colleague Gratian on bVanks — among others on Mero- 
baudes, chidf of that warlike nation. The Frankish 
people had contracted a useful alliance with the empire. 
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It supplied nearly the whRle of the armies of the West, 
and exclusively guided the counsels of the court. About 
this epoch, however, the young Gratian, who had ea*-ly 
obtained a brilliant reputation, having delivered Gaul 
from a formidable invasion'by a decisive victory ob¬ 
tained over the Alleifians, near Golmar, in the month of 
May, 378, began to los^ his popularity a^d the sup¬ 
port of his Germanic allies. Passionately addieted Jo 
tlie chase, he was struck witlp admiration at the superior 
skill of the Scytliiin archers. He took into his pay a 
considerable bod^ of those Alans who had been obliged 
to leave the Huns on the banks of the AVolga. He es¬ 
tablished them on the Seine, made them thb comyanions 
of his sports and exercises, formed them,»into a body 
guard, and even wore their dress. The Ronrans, and 
the Franks their confederates, equally regarded this* 
preference as an insult. The legions of Britain revolted, 
and placed the purple on the senator Maximus: those 
of Gaul deserted Gratian ; and the^oung emperor, con¬ 
strained to flee, was killed at Lyons on the* 25th of 
August, .383. Theodosius, at that time occupied by a 
new aggression of the Ostrogoths and tiie Gruthun- 
gians, whom he defeated, and Valentinian II., whoj 
while yet a child, wielded the siceptre of Italy anil 
Africa, were both compelled to acknowledge Maximus 
as the colleague whom the will of the soldiery had 
given them. (a. n. 38.3—*387.) 

The history of the reign of* Theodosias is very im¬ 
perfectly known. Cotemporary historians, ^cither of the 
Eastern or Western empire, are wholljy wanting to that 
period. Nevertheless, the title of Greaf has been 
handed down to bespeak the admira^^ion of posterity. 
So far as we can judge, he seeps to have merited this 
title, in the first place, by his military talents,*always 
the surest claim to vulgar distinction ; and sect/hdly, by 
a considerable degree of prudepce in the difficult 
government of a tottering state ; by a generypity which* 
broke forth with singular lustre on some‘occasions, and 
by domestic virtues and aflPcctions, purity of manners. 
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and gentleness in his social pelations,—qualities always 
rare in an exalted station, rarest of all on the throne 
of, Constantinople. Yet it was neither his victories, nor 
his talents, nor his virtues, that procured him the title 
of Great, or the zeal with which his name has been cele¬ 
brated from age to age > it was, above all, the protec¬ 
tion he afforded to the orthotiox church,—a protection 
whjch jextehded its triumpli oyer heretics and pagans, 
bftt which, in accordance .with the spirit of his age, was 
stained with the most odious intolerance. 

IV'hcn Theodosius ascended the throne of the East, 
Arianism, favoured by Valens, was thl6 dominant faith, 
espocially.at /Jonstantinople. The patriarch was Arian ; 
the majority^ of the clergy, and the monks, and the great 
massl of, the' people, were attached to that form of 
, Christianity. Theodosius, trained in the opposite 
creed, declined engaging in the subtle dis])utcs of the 
Greeks, or examining for himself the different con¬ 
fessions of faith, 6iv the evidence by which they were 
supporte/1. He deemed it more prudent to make choice 
of two living symbols, — two prelates, whom, in his 
first religioufv edict (a. d. 380), he declared to be “ the 
treasures of the true doctrine.” Their names were 
'Oamasus, bishop of, Rome, and Peter, bishop of Alex¬ 
andria. Those whose faith was in conformity with 
that of these two luminaries of the church, were de¬ 
clared the sole orthodox, the sole Catholic, and were to 
remain sole possessors pf all the churches, of all the 
ecclesiastical foundations, and of all property bequeathed 
to the clerg^. All others were rejected as outcasts from 
the bosom cf the church ; sentenced, in fifteen successive 
edicts, to punishments continually increasing in seve¬ 
rity; deprived 0 ^ the exercise of their civil rights,— 
among others, of that *0f bequest; they were driven 
from their houses, then into exile; and lastly, those 
guilty of certain heresies, as ‘or instance, the Quarto- 
•decimans, who celebrated Easter on the same days as it 
is observed by the Jews, instead of celebrating it on a 
Sunday, as Christians do, were sentenced to death. At 
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the same time a new magistrature, — that of inquisitors 
of tije faith, — was instituted by Theodosius, to act at 
once as spies, and as judges of the secret opinions otVhis 
subjects. • 

A s.ort of instinct of justice withheld these magistrates, 
for the present, from exacting from pagans as rigid an 
account of their thoughts as from lieretics ; they seemed 
to recognise the rights of Iqng 2 )ossession, tfte sa^jredness 
of lime-hallowed opinions, ,and the potency of hal&it. 
Many of the most distinguished senators, orators, and 
philosophers of Rome still publicly professed the antique 
faith, 'riieodosfiis did not venture to attach any punish¬ 
ment to the manifestation of their sentimentj?; ^he con^ 
tented himself with prohibiting the most^ essential acf 
of the jirimitive religion : he declared a sacrilice to the 
gods to be an act of high treason, and in consequence, 
punishable with death. 

That church, which had so lately escaped from the 
persecutions of the pagans, now'^demanded, with a 
<leplorable zeal, to be permitted to persecute is its turn. 
Three men who lived in the reign of Theotlosius, rise 
distinguisheil from the ranks of the clergy, and sur¬ 
pass all their rivals in talent, force of character, an^l 
even in virtue;—St. (Jregory Nazianzen, for a time 
patriarch of Constantinople; St. Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan; and St. Martin, archbishop of Tours. All 
three powerfully contributed to fan the flame of per¬ 
secution. St. (iiregory, installed by soldiers in the 
cathedral of Constantinople, in defiance of the oppo¬ 
sition of the whole flock intrusted to Jiis*care, lent his 
aid to the expulsion of the Arian clergy, Slaving, first 
stripped them of their functions, and substituted others 
in their places; and when he had himself abdicated that 
exalted station, he continued *to exhort his ^cessor, 
Ncctarius, not to relax in zeal against the •heretics. 
At Milan, St. Ambrose would not extend the benefit of 
toleration so much as to his own emperor, Valen- 
tinian II., who had been educated by h/fe mother, Jus- 
tiiia, regent of Italy and of Africa, in Arian opinions. 
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Ambrose refused the cmperofe his mother^ and. the 
Gothic soldiers who formed his body j^uard, tlie use 
of <i single eluireli; he assembled the peo[)le in the 
Basilica (a. i). .‘18()), to defend it against tlie soldiers. 
To this popular resistance ,the celebrated Ambrosian 
chant owes its origin. Ijlie ceaselriss chanting of the 
psalms, which intermitted not day or night, was the 
mcap,s of pre.ferving the wakeful watch of the multitude 
wh?) guarded the holy j)lac(^s.‘ Lastly, St. .Martin, who 
may he regarded as the great apostle of the Gauls, 
2 )laced himself at the head of a troop of aniied jieople, 
and undertook the destruction of the •dels and their 
sanctuaries, throughout his neighbourhood (.\.i). SSf)). 
The petu.ar.ts sometimes attenijited resistance, hut they 
soon [laid,for I'iicir temerity with their lives. On this 
(jeeasion a judicial investigation was .-et on foot; hut 
the saints declared, and the judges admitteil, th.at the 
blood of the }).vgans had not been shed by the armed 
inultitmle led on by ,St. .Alartin to the attack of their 
tum])le.s, l^ut that de\ils and angels had combated in 
these j)laces, and the idolaters had merely shared the 
fate of the ‘infernal spirits with whom they were 
leagued. 

•The influence which religion cxerciscrl over Theo¬ 
dosius was more worthy of her, and more eoiusolatory 
to those who watch the effects of her power over men, 
in the penance enjoined upon him by St. Ambrose in 
expiation of a lieavy crime.* Theodosius was subject 
to the most violent transports of rage ; and that mild¬ 
ness for which he is extolled, vanished before the tits of 
anger which troiJbled his reason. Twice he was thus 
exasperated by the sedition of two of the largest cities 
of his states. Anttoch, capital of Syria and of the whole 
Levant^ one of the mfc.st flourishing towns of tlie 
empire, r/'voked, on the 2()th of February, 387, against 
an edict enforcing fresh taxe; ud dragged the statues of 
the emperor in the ntud. ue city was soon mluccd 
to submission, ‘but four and twenty hours elapsed be¬ 
fore it was, known what punishment was decreed by 
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Tlu'(5(losius, who was riion at Constantinople. Ills 
firstv>rclers were cruel : a great miinber of senators were 
to be beheaded, many wealthy citizens to be stripped 
of their property, all the distributions of bread v,*cre to 
be sto[)ped, and the capital «of the East to surrender all 
its privileges, and 4ie reducei'j to the rank of a village. 
The magistrates, howev^'r, were slow in the I'xecution 
of these orders, they e\^en, interceded with*'rhiiod(Vsins, 
wlio, after considerable delays granted full i)ardon. fbc 
fate of 'i’hessalo: iea we- iin.re cruel. 'I'bat powerful 
city, capital of the wh.ole Illyrian province, lose in 
insurrection, on* an occasion so insignilie-iiit as certain 
games of the Circus, to obtain the liberty (W' skilful 
charioteer who had been imprisoned, (a. i>. •1,00). 
Jlotheric, commandant of the city, was tcilled, together 
with several of his office.s, while entleavouring to sup. 
press the sedition, and his body tvated with the greatest 
indignity by the populace. Theodosius, who was then 
at Milan with \'aleptinian 11., immediately gave orders 
that 7000 , or, according to some, 1 .'I,()()(), Tl)*.“ssalonian 
heads should f<i'l as a punishment for this rebellion. 
The inhabitants were invited to the Circus, as if to the 
celebration of new games : w’hile they were waiting fpr 
the signal for the departure of th* chariots, a body bf 
soldiers rushed in upon them, :ind slaughtered without 
distinction of innocence or guilt, of sex or age. This 
horrible butchery lasted three hours, when the tribute 
of heads exacted by the emperor was col'ceted. 

When the news of this massacre reached St. Ambrose 
at Milan, he manifested the liveliest grief. lie wrote 
to Theodosius, on no account to show himself jn a 
church, stained as he was with innocent blood. I'heo- 
dosius, liaving disregarded this inlerflict, was stopped 
by St. Ambi'ose, at the liead*of his . clergy.^n the 
portico of the temple which he was about to enter. 
“ David, the king who was well pleasing to (lod,” said 
the emperor, “ was much more guilty than 1, for he 
joined adultery to murder.”—If you *liave imitated 
David in his guilt, imitate him in his repentance,” 
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replied the archbishop. Ilis (Jourageous remonstrdnccs 
intimidated the monarch, who submitted to the ohas- 
tisement of the church. lie laid aside the imperial 
ornaments, and confessed his sins with the deepest 
sorrow and humiliation in the presence of the pcojilc ; 
nor was it till after eight* months (ff penitence that he 
was restored to the bosom of thl* church. 

Tbc ji.uth(^rity of Thcodofiu,s did not extend over 
the M'est. His residence «t Milan was only the con¬ 
sequence of the succour he had afforded to his colleague, 
^'alentinian II.. who had been attacked by surprise and 
driven out of Italy, in 3S7, by Maxinfus, emperor of 
Haul. ^Ia,xiifius was defeated on the banks of the 
Save, in .luny, .'JSS, and beheaded by order of Theo¬ 
dosius, who at'the same time ceded to \'alentinian, avho 
bad become his brother-in-law. Haul, and all the re¬ 
maining countries of the West. The new reign of this 
young prince was not of long duration. He removed 
the seat of his court to ^'ienne on the Rhone, where 
he was j.ssassinatei!, on the l.oth of May, by 

order of Arbogastes, general of the Franks, whose 
authority had long predominated over that of his 
Hiastcr. Two years elapsed b(*fore Theodosius was 
able to return to the ATest, to avenge his colleague. On 
the f)th of Sej)tcmber, at the foot of the Julian 
Alps, he vanquished Eugenius the grammarian, whom 
Arbogastes had set up as phantom emperor. After 
this victory he was acknowleclged, without a rival or a 
colleague, throughout the Roman empire. Rut already 
his life wastlrajying to its close. He was attacked by 
a dropsy, which appears to have been the consequence 
of his intemperance, and survived his victory but four 
hionths. He died at Milan on the 17th of January, 
39 . 5 , aggd fifty years, leaving the Roman worM exposed 
to a host^of calamities, which his talents and his courage 
had hardly sufficed to avert ( to suspend. 
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DEGRADATION OF THE ROMAN sOI-DlEliy. -J)F‘T%HCT10N OF THE 

MIDDLK (’l.ASSI S. —llFIMfI.ISSNFSS AND COIlRFFTIOl^ 

IIUHIKR AND '!iiK LOWER. WAsSACltOF TIIFSSALONICA. 

AHC\DIUS AM* HONORIhS, SONS OF TIIEU1)0‘‘’ s: TIIFIR IM- 

IIKCILITY.-SllLK HO ; HIS GREAT QUALllIlS. -STAJEOF TlJE 

Wlsr UNDER /^tCADJUS. -INVASION 01‘ GHUcI-, RV ALARIC 

KING OF THE \ ISIGOTHS. -ITALA' INVADl^D HV ALARIC; DVl... 

FENDED BY Sl’IEU'lfO.- DEFF\T OF \LAKIC. — < tjW %RDICE OF 

HONORir.S. -GKFAT AND ilN\L INVASION ^)F THE ALLIED 

BARBARIANS. -CAFSES OF THi: SlMCLTANEOUs^ 310VEMENT 

AMONG THE GKR.MAMC NATIONS. -THEY CROSS THE AlllN^^ 

AND KAVACii: GACL. - INVASION OF SPAIN BY THE Sl'EV'I, VAN* 

D\LS, AND ALANS. -< T OF HoNORIFS TO STII.K’HO. ~ 

MASS.VCRi: OF THF IIAKHARIAN IIOs.^AtiVS. -SFCOND WAR 

W ITH ALARH . — ROV F. TAKEN AND'PII.I. VGED EY ALARIC. 

HIS DEATH.-PEACI* WITH THE VISHIOTIIS.-CE^SJ^IN OF AQUI¬ 
TAINE.-MARHIVGE OF ALARIc’s SUCCESSOR, ADOLF, Wlill 

PLACIDIA, A SISI’ER OF THE EMPEROR,-A. D. iC>I)5— 

The great Theodosius, who had frequently been sqSn 
to pass from the energetic activity ol a warrior to the 
indolence and luxurious indulgence of a Sybarite, is 
accused, by Zosimus, of having corrupted the manners 
of his age, and prccipitateil the fall of the empirei 
Zosimus constantly writes under the inliuence ©f a 
feeling of personal hostility ; and, certakily, when we 
recollect who and what were the predecessors of Theo¬ 
dosius,—what the Romaiiswere undcrTiberius and*Nero, 
what they were under Gallienus,— i» does appear that 
there was very little to corrupt ^ and that Theodosius, who 
was faithful to his domestic obligations, a good ^ther and 
a good husband, even during those intervals of luxu¬ 
rious ease with which he is repro'ached, can scarcely be 
regarded as a corrupter. Nevertheless, ii is incontestable 
that, during his reign, a last step was made towards 
that utter degradation of mind, that prostration of spirit^ 
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which manifested itself diirinj^ the shameful reifjn of 
Ills two sons, and which shook the colossus of the 
Romaji empire to its base. Then it was, that soldiers, 
who did not blush to call tliQinsclves Romans, laid down 
their arms in the field; ^thcn it vfe^s, that that awful 
infantry, which had been used to fight foot to foot, and 
to ru'-h, armed with its terrible short sword, on the 
rarll.s it had broken with its h'urled spear, was trans¬ 
formed into a troop of timid bowmen, destitute of all 
defensive armour, and compelled to flee from every 
near attack of the enemy. 'J'lion it was, that, in the 
cities, the citjzens showed the most invincible repug¬ 
nance tft undertaking any public functions, which they 
avoided by tlio most disgraceful exjiedi'Mits. 'J’hen it 
was, that magistrates and senators began to jiay their 
court to barbarian kings ; to transport the arts of in¬ 
trigue and of adroit flattery into the camps of (iothic 
or Frankie warriors* vyhom they regarded as their in¬ 
feriors, but feared as the arbiters of their fortune. 
Then it was, above all, that the' doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, of the criminality of all resistance on 
the part of the people, gained currency and credit in all 
ranks of society. The jirelates, still full of gratitude 
for the support afforded them by Theodosius, taught 
that the power of (Jod and of his ministers could 
alone set bounds to the power of kings. If, however, 
there is a great lesson to be J'athered from the degrad¬ 
ing revolutions of the empire, it is, that absolute power 
is fatal to him who wields, and to him who is subject 
to it. We jiave*seen, we are about again to 81 * 0 , sove¬ 
reigns', who, on the whole, do not deserve to be called 
wicked, afflict maifitind with calamities surpassing those 
which have been most continually held up to our terror 
and aver^Jon, as the offspring of the stormy passions of 
the people. 

The utter corruption into which the Romans fell, 
during the fourth century, may also teach us this truth, 
— that adversity may be more fatal to the virtue of a 
nation than prosperity. Doubtless the period of the 
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irn\ption of the Allenians into (i.'iul, of the Caledonians 
into liiitain, of tlie Moors into Africa, of the Sarma- 
tiaiis into Pamionia, and of the Coths into the whole 
province of Illyricinn, wi)j5 not that in which mankind 
was lulled to slunjber in the^ lap of ease and pleasure. 
But one clToct of the h'*!" duration of states, and of their 
extended power, is, to separate the inhabitants into two 
classes, between whoin tlfe distance is constantly wiJien- 
ing, and e;radu:diy to destroy the intermediate class, 
together with which all thi' social virtues an giadrallyup- 
Tooted and aimihilated. From the time tliat this gulf is 
once oj)ened between the two extremes of society, every 
successive revolution does Init cont'ibuto to ,'^iden it: 
the progress of wealth ha<l b(>en fai'ou>d)le to the rich, 
the progress of distress favours them still more. The 
midiUc class had been unable to stand the competition 
with them during prosperity ; in adverse times it is 
crushed under tho'-e calamiti<'s^ which only the very 
wealthy can stand against. The corruption of Rome 
had begun from the time of the republic, from the time 
that the middle e!a>-s ceased to impress its own peculiar 
character on the whole nation : this corruption increased 
in proportion as the intermediate ranks disappeared; 
it was carried to its highest pitch when the whole empire 
consisted of men of enormous wealth, and pojmlace. 

It is, in fact, in the middle classes tha< the ('omes- 
tic virtues — economy, 'forethought, and the spirit of 
association,— mainly reside. It is in them that a certain 
degree of energy is incessantly called ■into operation, 
either as a means of rising, or of kiepinj the position 
already acquired. It is in them alone that th^ senti¬ 
ment of social equality, on which ftll justice is based, 
can be kept alive. We mi*t sec our equals, live with 
them, meet them daily and hourly, encountrf their in¬ 
terests and their passions, before we can get the liabit 
of seeking our own advantage in the common weal alone, 
Orandeur isolates a man ; vast opulenje accustoms each 
individual to look upon himself as a distinct power. 
He feels that he can exist independe/itly of his coun- 
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try; that his elevation, or his fall, may be distinct; 
and, ere long, the servile deiiendants, by whom a man 
’ who' spends as much as a petty state is sure to be sur¬ 
rounded, succeed in persuading liim that his pleasures, 
his pains, nay, his slightest caprice^, arc more import¬ 
ant than the welfare of the tliou,> 5 ands of families whose 
means of suUdstence he engrosses. 

The rfiorality of a nation its preserved by associating 
its sentiments with all thaV is stable and permanent: 
it is destroyed by whatever tends to concentrate them 
on the present moment. So long as o«r recollections 
are dear to us, we shall take care that our hopes be 
worthy af them ; but a people who sacrifice the memory 
of their ancestttrs, or the w'elfare of their children, to the 
pleasures o't a day, are but sojourners in a country, — 
they are not citizens. In the Homan empire, at the 
time of the great Theodosius, the otdy two remaining 
classes of society were ecjually ashamed of the past, 
equally afraid of the future, equally driven to drown all 
reflection In the present. At the bottom of the social 
scale, the popvlace, recently emerged from slavery, or 
ready to sink into it again, lived on the public distrihu- 
tittns of provisions, or on a daily largess, beyond which 
they saw nothing. Without ho|)e for the future, these 
men had nothing to lose but their lives; and even these 
they W’ere not permitted to ensure to themselves the 
power of defending. What remained for them, but to 
render themselves brutishly reckless of calamities they 
had no means t>f averting, and which, whenever they 
did come, would iring with them the final insensibility 
to all buffering ? At the other extremity of the scale, 
the senators were r.mrtured in the same indifference. 
Their possessions were almost invariably situated in 
remote provinces: he who learned that his harvests 
in Gaul had been burned, tv id still reckon on his 
granaries in Spain or Africa; he who could not protect 
his Thraciamfieijjls from the ravages of the Goth, cal¬ 
culated that his Syrian olive grounds, at least, were safe 
from the incursjons of the Persian. However severe 
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the losses they sustained, they scarcely ever amounted 
to ruin. Tliey sometimes made him renounce mar¬ 
riage, (and, indeed, all tlie illustrious families of Uo‘me 
were rapidly becoming extinct,) but never did they 
cause him to change his luxurious habits. The 
princes of Poland rcposecj on ,i security similar in nature, 
though on a far less extended scale, previou# to the first 
partition of that uidiappy cituntry. The frightful'ravh^es 
of the Zaporove t-'osacks did not, indeed, ruin a de¬ 
scendant of the .lagellons ; but, with him, the si '-urity 
of fortune, uiiiUil to the sentiment of patriotism, con¬ 
stituted a motive to dare every thing; with the Roman 
senator, the same security, joined with seffishntss} fur¬ 
nished merely a reason for not fearing the Vorst. 

Improvidence, and an unbridled apjtetite for*pleasure, 
equally characterising tlie highest ainl the lowest class, arif 
visible in every page of the Roman liistory of this period. 

find a singular instance of it in the massacre of 
'I'liessalonica. Tliessalonica was tlie capital of that great 
Illyrian |)refecture, which, for years, had been Subject to 
the horrible ravages of the (loths. Peace, jt is true, had 
])revailed for eight years, but the Gothic army and 
nation had remained masters of the country. Not 
four years, moreover, had elapsed since a fresh invasion, 
that of the Gruthungians, had struck terror into the 
whole province. It was under these circumstances 
that the people of this gretit city, which had never re¬ 
sisted either foreign comjnesl or domestic tyranny, 
revolted on account of a charioteer of tluk circus, and 
massacred the lieutenant, the officers, »and soldiers, of 
their emperor. Nay, so universal was the rage for diesc 
spectacles, that, after having irritated « monarch whose 
terrible violence was well know|i, the crowd, childish as 
ferocious, rushed again, with blind unsuspecting eager¬ 
ness, to the circus, and expected games when vengeance 
awaited it. The same tastes pervaded all the capitals ; 
the same fury for scenic games, the only 9 ne»of all their 
Iiublic passions which the Romans retained to the last. 
Distributions of bread among the mob often exempted 
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them from all necessity for labour; and, as they ^new 
no^ other luxury, as they desired no other enjoyment, 
life, .surrounded by public misery, was consumed in 
base and brutal pleasures. < 

The succession of tlje two son^ of Thoodosiu®, be¬ 
tween whom the empire was»divided (.Ian. I 7 . ■'1.95), 
was^ not ai# event of a character to rouse the Roman 
wt>rld from its lethargy.^ 'fwo children, who never 
became men, were heirs to the inheritance of a hero. 
Arcadius, whose portion was the Hast, was eijiliteen ; 
Honoiius was only eleven. The foriiftr reijiiied thir¬ 
teen years (a.d. .39.'5—KhS), the latter twenty-ei;>ht 
(a.i).' .'?9-’>— 12,"). It was never possible to discern the 
moment ^at M-!iich cither arrived at the aj;e of nstson. 
^But the imbecility of the ehh r was more immediately 
felt by the empire, because it was impossible not to 
pay some deference to his will and to his taste; and 
the court, modelletl pn the nullity of its master, was. 
from his^\ery accession, the scene of base intrigues, of 
feebleness, and of fraud; whereas the infancy of the 
younger left* the first place in the state for thirteen 
years in the occupation of him who was most worthy of 
it— the great Stilicho. (a.d. 3()5 —408.) 

Theodosius had intrusted his two sons to his two 
ablest ministers ; he had hoped they would second each 
other, and that the unity of the ('inpire woidd be ])re- 
served umler the sway ^of fwo old colleagues, guiding 
two minor brothers. On the contrary, the first feeling 
displayed by these ministers was one of jealousy ; the 
rancour of, the A'eaker against the stronger mind sought 
an ally in popular prejudice. The East, whose language 
was Greek, wa# incited to distrust the ATcst, where 
Latin urevailed. UifFefence of manners was blended 
with tiilFerence of language ; two nations were set in 
opposition to each other ; the ' dty of the Roman em¬ 
pire was broken; and two eminrcs, that of the East and 
that of the West, were taught to think that they had 
nothing in common. 

Rufinus, av able Gallic jurisconsult, whom Theodo- 
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sius Jiad raised to the rank of prefect of the East, was 
cliargod with tile direction of the counsels of Arcadius 
and of tile court of (Constantinople. He had lonj'been 
accused of avarice and cruelly ; his vices had, however, 
been controlled by jlic eye of the master : as soon as 
he felt himself without a superior, they broke forth 
without restraint. He already thought hi# fortune se¬ 
cured, beyond all ehanbe *of a reverse, by a marri.tge 
between his only d.'ughte>* and his sovereign. Arcadius 
appeared to aeijuiesee. 'I'he day was fixed for toe • erc- 
mony: the ]ionipous nuptial train was on its way to the 
jialace of the jirefect, to fetch the new emjiress. Hut, in 
passing before the house of the beautiful EudoiJiif, Ar- 
eadius suddenly stopped, declared that sh# Ivas the bride 
he had chosen, and took her home to the palace, insteatl 
of the daughter of the piefeet. It was, however, from 
no project originating in his own breast, from no pas¬ 
sion which led him to disregard all other considerations, 
that the monarch of the E.ast was induced thus to dupe 
his prime minister. He was but the tool of a court in¬ 
trigue, conducted by the-eunuch Eutropius: in this 
instance, as in every succeeding one of his reign, he 
yielded to the insinuations of his servants, — the only 
portion of his subjects whom he ever knew. Shortly 
after, Ilufinus was murdered at his master’s feet (Nov. 
27 . ‘> 9 .')), by order of the (ioth (Jainas, who had led 
the legions of Theodosius,* back from th(‘ H’^est; and 
Arcadius, a stranger to all the duties and functions of 
empire, abandoned the reins of government to the vile 
favourites whom fraud or violence altt%natejy raised to 
the domination of the pahu'e. * 

Stilicho, a soldier of fortune, wllb is believed to 
have been the son of a Vandal, anti who, under the 
reign of Theodosius, had already evinced gre^f talents 
for war, was at the head of the army of the West at 
the moment of the emperor’.s death, and remained sole 
guardian of Honorius. Stilicho is the hero «)f Claudian, 
the last of the great poets of Rome: his poem is almost 
the only document of the history of the guardian of 
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Honorius. ^Ve can gather but an indistinct concep¬ 
tion of him from this sort of testimony, unsupported 
by lhat of liistorians ; we have no materials for form¬ 
ing an opinion of the character of a great man, but the 
writings of his panegyrists, or of th(j calumniators whom 
we know to hav e been paul by tJie emperor. Y et, even 
from repres*ntations so contradictory and so doubtful, 
father enough to see in StiKcho a great and awful 
shade, worthy of that einp'ire whose ruins he defended. 
His military genius secured him victories, though he no 
longer found Homan soldiers to comnicwid ; he showed 
not only courage, but self-devotion, on behalf of a 
country* wRicfi was already but a name ; and, to crown 
all, he tried* to interest in the national ilefence, the 
Roman senate, the men of high rank, the deputies of 
|)rovinces : but he found in them only unmeaning de¬ 
clamation, and a pompous display of alfceted sentiment, 
in the place of patwotism. 

• This lYestern empire, which Stilicho was called to 
defend in*the moment of its extremest danger, was now 
little more than a vast desert, where no soldiers were to 
be found, where the regular operation of the laws was 
suspended, and where only two authorities were recog¬ 
nised,— that of a terfitorial aristocracy invested with no 
legal power, but beyond the reach of law'; and that of 
a fanatical clergy, which swayed the multitude at its 
pleasure. • 

Italy and Gaul had s'till officers nominateil by the 
emperor, andcmunicipal magistrates elected by the cities; 
but both were aHke ^impotent to carry the execution of 
the Itiws into the vast domains of a senator, who was 
the proprietor of entire provinces. 

Africa, the five provinces of which extended over 
thirty dfe^ees of longitude, or more than .six hundred 
leagues along the Mediterraii' - i coast, had fallen entirely 
into the hands of the children of the Moor Nabal, its 
wealthiest proprietor. The slaves of this family, its 
creatures, its clients, gave it a power against which the 
emperor himsplf could not contend. Firmus, whose 
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revolt wc have noticed ?n another place, was one of 
thcsi’ children, after him came Gildo his brother, who 
from .ISb' to 398 formed to himself almost an inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty of this vast region. When at Itngth 
Stilicho tried to reduce hirft to obedience, he rlestined 
an army of five thcJusand mea to conquer a country at 
least twice as large as ‘France ; nor was this all; he 
thought himself unable, to^attempt the enterprise wijji- 
out allying the animosity of a personal enemy to the 
imperial power. Mascezel had been rol bed of his in¬ 
heritance by his brother (Jildo, who had also massacred 
his children : he cherished all a Moor’s thirst for re¬ 
venge .against his brother. It nas for hiiiPtlvit con¬ 
quest of Africa was reserved. He made a,descent upon 
it in 393, with the five thousand soldiers which liad 
been given him to combat his brother; and after he h.ad 
avenged himself, his une.\pected death in crossing a 
bridge, over which his horsf' threw him, put an end to 
this patrimonial ])ower, which had its source neither in 
the choice of the monarch nor in .that of the people. 
On another occasion, we learn from the disasters of the 
reign of llonorius, that the brothers of 'I’heodosius, as 
the richest proprietors of Lusitania, exercised a power 
in Sjiain as great as that tlildo had possessed in Afric’a. 

The reign of the sons of Theodosius was fatally 
marked by the settlement of the barbarians in the ATest. 
On the one hand, the \'i!}igoths, setting out from what 
is now called Servia, after ravaging Greece and then 
Italy, obtained a fixed abode at the foot of the Pyre¬ 
nees, and there founded the monarchy^ wKich soon ex¬ 
tended over the whole of Spain. On thft othei^ the 
Germans crossed the Ilhine, and, sm-eading over Gaul 
and Spain, founded the monarchies or the liurgundians, 
the Suevi, the Lusitaiiians, and the Vandals of, Bsetica. 
The acts of this great drama must be exhibitetl in their 
order. We are called upon alternately to watch the 
march of history, and to reason upon its jesults : we 
implore the indulgence of our readers fo'r the dry detail 
of facts with which we are compelled occasionally to 
burthen their memories. ' 
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. Sufficient time had already elapsed for tlic ^'isij^•oths, 
established iu Alocsia from the year 382, to recover 
fropi the evils of a v/ar in which they had lost their 
ancient country and conquered a new one ; for a nation 
in the vigour of youth rapidly recruits its strength dur¬ 
ing repose: while the empire in «its decrepitude was 
grailually becoming feebler b/the mere lapse of time. 
The, yopng fhen longed to riyal^their fathers in feats of 
arRis; and, though solicite(,I to enter the service of Arca- 
<lius, they desjiised military rewards which w'ero not 
awarded by bravery, and could iiot endure to see the 
valour of the soldiers dishonouj'ed by the cowardice of 
the lead( rs, (v the fortune of adventurers dependent on 
the favour of^courts. Alaric, a prince of the royal house 
of the Bajthi, fiad, like the rest of his countrynicn, made 
jiis first campaigns in the armies of the emperor, but 
when he had subsequently demanded promotion pro¬ 
portionate to the rank he held in his own nation, or to 
the ability he had displayed in the service of Rome, ho 
received gja insulting refusal. He soon taught the feeble 
son of Theodosius what an enemy he had thus imjiru- 
dently made * the Visigoths, whose warlike passions 
he had aroused, raised him on a shield, saluted him as 
king, and called upon, him to lead them on to those rich 
provinces, in which glory, wealth, and all the enjoy¬ 
ments it procures, would be the prize of their valour. 
As soon as Alaric announced that he was about to attack 
the empire, numerous hor^les of Scythians marched across 
the frozen Danube and joined his standard : at the be¬ 
ginning of tUfe year 396, a formidable host, whose pro¬ 
gress^ no hue of fortifications could arrest, advanced as 
far as Constantinople, laying waste the whole country 
in its line of mar^. 

Till then, Hreece hatP escaped the invasion of bar¬ 
barians, which rarely extended south ot Constantinople; 
but Alaric held out to his soldiei the hope of dividing 
the yet untouched spoil of those illustrious regions. The 
defiles of Tl5erIl>opylae, at the foot of Mount Q5ta, were 
abandoned to him by the cowardice of the soldiers: 
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(luring a long ucacc all tljp fortifications of tlie cities of 
Aclia^a had fallen into decay; and the Visigoths now 
jienetrated into the sanctuary of ancient civilisation 
(a. j). He granted a capitulation to Athens ; but 

he gave up the whole of the rest of this country, en¬ 
riched with the glofy and the beauty of former ages, 
and hallowed by the niei#ory of the highest moral and 
intellectual culture which human nature e*er attained, 
to the fury and ra])acitj of a savage soldiery : thcn®it 
was that the tem])le of Ceres Eleusis was pillaged, and 
the mysteries which had been celebrated ditre for 
eighteen centuri s were interrupted. 

Then, too, began the memorable struggl^' between the 
skilful tactics of Stilicho and the headlong coutS^e of 
Alaric. TIse former, who had passed tin* Adiiatic with 
the legions of Italy, knew that his soldiers would never 
withstand the valour of the (Joths : he conseciuently 
employed all his art in enticing them into a district of 
mountain gorges, in which he hemmed them up by a 
war of posts, ahvays a\oiding a battle, and thus as it 
were besieging them on a mountain, and there reducing 
them by hunger. Such was the address* Stilicho dis¬ 
played on several occasions, not only against Alaric, 
but other barbarian generals : but in the campaign of 
Creece his measures were defeated*l}y those upon whose 
assistance he might reasonably have calculated. The 
base courtiers of Constantinople were more afraid of 
the influence a great m<<n might accpiir" over their 
monarch by a signal service, than of the sword of the 
enemy which hung over their heads : they*prevailed on 
Arcaclius to command the general of the West,^to evacuate 
his empire ; at the same time the emperor demanded 
peace of Alaric, and purchased it hf appointing him 
master-general of the infantryin eastern lllyricum. 

The vices inherent in despotic government ]iad gra¬ 
dually dried up all the resources of the empire; but in 
these last calamities it was more especially the imme¬ 
diate act of the sovereign which brought *ilie "fliost dread¬ 
ful evils upon his people. AVhen Arcadius, instigated 
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by the basest jealousy, granted to his most dangerous 
foe the command of the province he had just laid U'aste, 
he,placed at his disposal the four great arsenals of the 
Illyrian prefecture^ at Margus, llatiariSj Naissus, and 
Thessalonica. For four yeurs, the most skilful armour¬ 
ers of the empire were.cmployedcin the workshops of 
these four towns in forging Ams for the (Joths. For 
fouf ye/irs, Jvlaric was industriously training his soldiers 
according to Roman discipline, and to the use of arms 
so superior to those they ha<l been aciTistomed to bear ; 
and when, with the aid of the (Jreeks, he had rendered 
his subjects far more formidable lhaif they could ever 
have becepnu without these advantages, he called upon 
them to shovy the Romans what use they could make of 
the lessops tlii’y had received from other subjects of the 
.empire. In the aucumn of the year 402, he traversed 
the Julian Alps and entered Italy by the b'rioul (Forum 
Julii). 

Even were the campaigns of these two great captains, 
A-laric aijd Stilicho, known to us sufficiently in detail to 
throw any light on the art of war, this would not be 
the place to follow them out; still less would it profit 
ys to pause over the scenes of suffering and of misery 
in which that history is hut too ahundant. One thing 
alone deserves our attention : the new proofs which 
every step brings to view of the exhaustion, the death¬ 
like state, of an empire,J which still mmdiered among 
its metnbers Italy, Spayi, i'rance, England, Belgium, 
Africa, and the half of Germany, — an cm 2 >irc still 
governed b/a great warrior and statesman, yet who, 
with all hit genius, could not impart any vigour to tiie 
worn-out frame. Stilicho was, in fact, the real mon¬ 
arch of the AFest. llonoriusj who had attained the 
age of^eighteen, fixed his residence at Milan. Ilis 
chief pleasure was to breed chicl.ens in the palace, which 
knew his voice, and fed fro his hand. There was 
certainly no harm in this. It was a very innocent plea¬ 
sure, and in n6 respect interfered with the administration 
of the empire. That nothing might interfere with that 
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of his*poultry-yard, his cotirtiers had been careful never 
to pronounce the name of Alaric in his ears, nor to per¬ 
mit any signs of the danger which menaced him, to 
appear before him, up to the very moment when the Hing 
of the Goths had reached the Adige. On the news of 
the enemy’s approafh, tlie emperor’s first and only 
thought was to save his person. ^ 

Stilicho, who feared tfae 4 )anic that the flight of 4hg 
youthful sovereign would spread throughout Italy, with 
extreme difficulty withheld him, by a ^ /oi.iisc that he 
would return very shortly with an army powerful 
enough to defend him. The winter, during which the 
Goths had gone into quarters in the neigllbourhatnl of 
Treviso, gave him a little time to recruit his army. 
But soldiers were not to be found in Italy ; •Stilicho 
was obliged to fetch them from Gaul, and even from 
Britain. He abandoned to the good faith of barbarians 
both the banks of the Rhine and^ the Caledonian 
wall. He incorporated into his army all the ancient 
enemies of Rome who were willing to enlist under his 
banner, and with 40,000 or 50,000 men he recrossed 
the Alps, in the spring of 403. Alaric, who had 
crossed the Adige, pursued Honorius, and was already* 
besieging him in Asti, when Stilioho marched to the* 
emperor’s relief; comiwllcd the haughty king of the Goths 
to raise the siege; and took advantage of his devotion 
to attack him at Pollentia, drying the solemnity of Easter. 
He defeated him in a bloody engagement on the 29th 
of March, 403 ; stopped him as he attempted to cross 
the Apennines and to lay waste southerg Italy; forced 
him to retreat towards the Alps, and there ’beat liim 
again in the neighbourhood of Verona^ and, after all 
these victories, thought himself happy when the terrible 
Alaric evacuated Italy, and retired into Pannonia, 
Honorius claimed the honours of a triumph hi cele¬ 
bration of Stilicho’s victories; and this solemnity of 
ancient Rome was, for the last time, stained^with the 
bloody combats of gladiators. They were soon after 
abolished for ever, by an edict of Honorius. But that 
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emperor, who had visited •Rome with great "pomp 
(a.d.404); who, in compliance with the couns^s of 
Stilicho, had paid the senate and the people a de> 
ferehce they had long been unaccustomed to receive 
from the masters of the World; had not sufficient re¬ 
liance on the victories he was thu!> celebrating, to dare 
to fix his ^bode either in the’ancient capital, or in the 
pistropolis of Lombardy. .Hjs first care was to seek 
in his states a city secure from the attacks of all his 
enemies. He made choice of Ravenna. This city, 
originally built on piles, intersected with canals, sur¬ 
rounded with marshes, presented the appearance we 
no%,fpe in Venice, and was no less inaccessible to at¬ 
tack from the land. Scarcely had he retired thither, 
when thsWek was alarmed by the march of Radogast, 
and by the great and final invasion of the barbarians, 
who from that time never more evacuated the empire. 

The general agitation of Germany has been attributed, 
by some writers, to new movements among the Scythian 
tribes, lib» the victories of Touloun, Khan of the Georgians, 
over the Huns. (a.h. 400.) It appears to us more pro¬ 
bable, that the last invasion of the Western empire is to 
be traced to causes residing in the Germans themselves. 
Already had several generations of their young warriors 
successively left their native woods to seek glory and 
spoil within the boundkries of the empire: it was be¬ 
come a habit; the minds of men were turned in that 
direction. Each successive expedition more clearly re¬ 
vealed the feebleness of the adversaries the Germans 
hoped to plunder; and when they saw the Goths 
establish themselves south of the Danube, ravage Italy 
and Greece, a^d threaten the ancient capital of the 
world, they feared, perhaps, that Alaric would leave 
them nothing to take. ' Radogast, king of one of the 
nations which inhabited the southern shores of the 
Baltic, (the country now callc i Mecklenburg,) declared 
that he ^lad made a vow never to return his sword to 
its scabbard till he had levelled the walls of Rome, and 
divided its treasures among his soldiers. A host of 
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warriors, nay, whole nations, were eager to second him; 
so thSit it is difficult to ascertain which was the tribe 
more immediately subject to his orders. The Burguo- 
dians, the Vandals, the Silingi, the Gepidae, the Siievi, 
and the Alans, took arms at’the same time; more than 
200,000 warriors flocked from all parts of Germany, 
and composed these gresft armies. In many provinces 
they were accompanied Jby,their women ana chjldr$n^ 
and the country they left jtehjnd them was a desert. 

Stilicho had been unable to send the legions he had 
summoned from the frontiers of the empire to repulse 
Alaric, back to •their original stations. He detained 
them under his command in Italy; but jhe wh ole 
military force of this gigantic monarchy scarcely exceeded 
35,000 men,— so great had been the Idbs of, soldiers 
in the late wars, and so great the difficulty of recruit¬ 
ing. The Lower Danube was abandoned to the Goths, 
the Upper Danube was exposed; the Upper Rhine was 
confided to the doubtful faith oL the Allemans, and 
the Lower to that of the Franks. Radogast, entered 
Pannonia, without difficulty, at the head of one of the 
great armies (a.d. 406) ; nor did he experience any 
resistance on his passage of the Alps, or of the Po, or, 
even of the Apennines. The treacling Honorius shut 
himself up in Ravenna. Stilicho could hardly collect 
his soldiers at Pavia. At length he marched in pursuit 
of Radogast, came up with him near Florence, and, 
with the same ability with whi(;h he had twice attacked 
and defeated Alaric, drove him back from post to post, 
shut him up within his fortifications^ without ever 
giving him an opportunity of fighting a battle, and at 
length besieged him on the arid heights of Fiesole, 
where, after losing the greater part of his army by 
hunger, thirst, and disease, he i^as compelled to surren¬ 
der at discretion. The vanquished foe, who trusted to 
the generosity of Honorius, had small ground for hope. 
The emperor put to death the captive before whom he 
had trembled. • ' 

But the defeat of Radogast did not deliver the 
K 2 
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empire. Two other armies aftvanced upon Gaul. * One 
led on by Gondecar king of the Burgundians^ ci^ossed 
the Upper Rhine, bore along the Allemans with him, 
and* devastated the whole of eastern Gaul. The other, 
commanded by Godegisela king of the Vandals, marched 
to the Lower Rhine; they encountered the Franks, who 
posed a^vigorous resistance': but, after an obstinate 
cowbai, during which the Alsms came up to the sue. 
Wur of the Vandals just as they were giving way before 
the enemy, the passage of the Rhine was eflected on 
the 31st of December, 406, and the whole torrent of the 
barbarous tribes of Germany poured at* once, with equal 
lurj^^ovai ^every part of Gaul. During three whole 
years massacre, pillage, fire, spread from province to 
province ; while the wretched inhabitants were unable 
• to offers any resistance; while the government made not 
an effort to defend them ; while the conquerors wearied 
not in their savage work. But as, in their first blind 
fury, they had destroyed treasures which they now 
vainly legretted, and had burned storehouses, which 
would have preserved them from the famine which now 
threatened them, the remaining spoil was insufficient 
.to satisfy their cupidity. On the 13th of October, 409, 
h body of Suevi, Vandals, and Alans forced the passes 
of the Pyrenees, and Spain shared the fate of Gaul. 
At length these hordes began to feel the need of 
repose. They fixed their, quarters in the provinces 
they had conquered, in such a manner that each sove¬ 
reign army could exercise a systematic oppression over the 
provincials,*'wl\p were no longer treated as enemies, but 
as .slaves.* About the year 410, Spain was portioned 
out among its ^ermanic conquerors: the Suevi and the 
Vandals shared the ancient Gallicia; the Alans had 
Lusitania; the Silingi/ Boetica; whilst in Gaul the 
Burgundians advanced from O'' Moselle to the Rhone; 
the Allemans established th.inselves in Eastern Hel¬ 
vetia; aqd the Franks extended their quarters into 
Belgium. Nevertheless, the Germans made no imme. 
diate allotment or distribution of lands: they did not 
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choos^ to become citizens at the expense of ceasing to 
be soldiers. 

It may appear matter of astonishment^ that the grdkt 
Stilicho did nothing for thp defence of the empire: 
but his power had already been shaken by court in¬ 
trigues. From the’tin^f of his flight from Milan, 
Honorius had begun to think himself a great qiptain; and 
uis confidence in his own* military talents had btfei 
raised by the triumph he Iftid decreed himself. He 
deemed himself of an age to govern alone ; ana his first 
essay in the art,of government was to thwart all the 
operations of his. general. A vile favourite, whom he 
had taken from the situation of illumiifator (^i^athe 
palace to place him near his person, had^found means 
to rouse his pride. He continually repeated to him, 
that people were astonished that, at twenty-five, the 
emperor should not be his own master. From the 
time the courtiers remarked the decline of Stilicho’s 
influence, they industriously accuftiulated obstacles in 
his way. This illustrious man, worthy of a better 
age, had tried to restore the dignity of the^ senate, and 
to rouse its members to fresh interest in the affairs of the 
republic. But he had found only rhetors, far more intent* 
on catching popularity by making a display of fine 
sentiments, or by aping the expressions of their fore¬ 
fathers, than on understanding the state of affairs, their 
means of defence, or their resource''. He had been 
forced to strive for a long timtf before he could bring 
them to sign a treaty with Alaric, which yras become 
absolutely necessary, but which they jwonounced un¬ 
worthy the ancient majesty of Rome. Stilicho had 
been no less indefatigable in his effoyts to raise the 
courage of the army, and to rejtore its discipline; but 
experience had taught him, that it was vain to look for 
intrepidity, for constancy under privation, for Arength 
to support fatigue, except among his barbarian auxi¬ 
liaries, The favours he granted, the politic,means by 
which he endeavoured to recruit the ranlcs of tlie de¬ 
fenders of Rome from among her enemies, caused 
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discontent among the soldiers who called themselves 
Rpmans. Honorius, and his favourite Olympius, strove 
to heighten the animosity, and to embitter the accusa¬ 
tions against Stilicho. The former seized the moment 
of his general’s absence to reviei^ his army at Pavia, 
and addressed them in a speedi calculated to exasperate 
thftm agaitflit their chief. His aim was, to incite his 
soldiers to demand the dismissal of a man whom he 
accused of having abused his confidence. But the 
sedition he excited burst out with a violence he h^d 
not calculated on. The soldiers massacred two pr«e- 
tonian prefects, two masters-general of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry^ and almost all their generais and officers, because 
they had beefi appointed by Stilicho. Honorius, with 
trembling haste, published a decree, in which he con¬ 
demned the memory of the dead, and applauded the 
conduct and fidelity of the insurgent troops. The 
moment this news' w^s carried to the camp of the con¬ 
federate^ army at Bologna, where Stilicho then was, 
the leaders of the barbarian soldiers, with one accord, 
offered to defend, to avenge him, and even to seat him 
upon the throne. He would not expose the empire to 
the horrors of civil war for his own security or advan¬ 
tage. He refused their offers: he even warned the 
Roman cities to be on their guard against the con¬ 
federate troops; and, proceeding straight to Ravenna, 
seated himself at the foot'of the altar of the great 
church, thus invoking the protection of superstition in 
default of tiiat he had a right to claim from gratitude 
But he copld nbt avert the fate by which greatness in a 
subject is generally rewarded by baseness on a throne. 
The count Hei^dius, who was sent by the emperor to 
arrest the noble soldier/ would have been withheld by 
scruple; from violating the sanctuary: he had none in de¬ 
ceiving the bishop of Ravenn» by a false oath. Having 
thus induced him to deliver up Stilicho into his hands, 
he struck *off this head with his own sword before the 
porch of the church (August 23d, 408). 

Stilicho had too much greatness of soul not to ap- 
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precilkte that quality in otliers : he honoured his adver¬ 
sary Alaric; he knew what he had to fear from him, 
and he had employed his utmost policy to keep at peace 
with him during the invasio^n of Radogast. The ihean 
and cowardly Honorius, on the contrary, tvho was beyond 
the reach of danger in jiis retreat at Ravenna, thought 
that a display of arrogance was a proof ^f strength, 
and that to insult an «nomy, was to intimidate kaqji. 
He displaced the bravest and most renowned barbarian 
captains from the commands they held in his armies; 
removed all w|jo professed religious opinions different 
from his own, from every public office; thus depriving 
himself and the state of the services of & great .Wany 
distinguished pagan or Arian functionaries: and, to 
complete the purification of his army, ordered»a genefal 
massacre of all the women and children of the barba-» 
rians, whom the soldiers in his service had delivered up 
as hostages. In one day and hour .these innocent vic¬ 
tims were given up to slaughter,* and their property to 
pillage. • 

These hostages had been left in all the Italian cities 
by the barbarian confederates, as a guarantee for their 
fidelity to Rome; when they learned that the whole 
had perished, in the midst of peace, in contempt of ‘all 
oaths, one furious and terrific cry of vengeance arose, 
and thirty thousand soldiers, who had been the faithful 
servants of the empire, at once pas'’ed over to the camp 
of Alaric, and urged him to lead them on to Rome. 

Alaric, in language the moderation of which Hono¬ 
rius and his ministers ascribed to fqjir, demanded re¬ 
paration for the insults offered him, and stritt observance 
of the treaties concluded with him* The only answer 
he obtained was couched in terms of fresh insult, and con¬ 
tained an order to evacuate sill the provinces of the em¬ 
pire. It might have been supposed that great sRrraies were 
ready to support such insolent pretensions ; yet, when 
Alaric crossed the Alps, in the month of petober, 408, 
he traversed Friuli, the towns of Aquilea, Concordia, 
Altino, and Cremona, and came up before the walls of 
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Ravenna without meeting a single foe. He had no^hope 
of reducing that city by siege ; but no one attempted to 
arrest his march across Romagna when he continued his 
route; and he'at length arrived before Rome 6l9 years 
after that city ha<l been threatened by Hannibal. 
During that long interval her citizdlis had never looked 
down from her walls upon tlie banner of an enemy 
waving in t^eir plains. « . 

But this long term of peace and prosperity had ad¬ 
ded nothing to their means of defence : in vain did they 
count 1780 senatorial houses, or palaces enriclied with 
every luxury ; in vain did they boast that the revenue 
of mpre tlvm*one of their senators exceeded 4000 pounds 
weight of gold, — 160,000/. sterling, (for it is well to 
compare /his enormous wealth with that of the country 
-which approaches the most nearly to it); all their opu¬ 
lence, all their splendour, were insufficient to procure 
them the defence of brave soldiers. The people had 
long been regarded with distrust;—the people, whom the 
general organisation of society rendered miserable, and 
who cared for nothing but public distributions of bread, 
meat, and oil." The mob, who had for generations been 
withheld from the use of arms, and whom the higher 
classes would have trembled to see brought into military 
training, was devoid of strength and of courage when 
the enemy appeared without the walls. Alaric did not 
attempt to take Rome by assault: he blockaded the 
gates, stopped the navigation of the Tiber, and soon 
famine took possession of a city which was eighteen 
miles in circumfj-rence, and contained above a million 
of inhabitants. The Romans were reduced to feed on 
the vilest and mogt revolting aliments : we are assured, 
that these men, who dared not fight, dared to cover 
their tables with human 'riesh, nay, even the flesh of 
their children. That no superna* i-al aid might be neg¬ 
lected, not only did they first invoke all the celestial 
powers, by means of the ceremonies of the church, but, 
on the 1st of March, 409, they had recourse to the 
gods of paganism, and to the infernal spirits with whom 
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those^ gods had been confounded ; these they strove to 
propitiate by forbidden sacrifices. Honorius ceased 
not to promise succours, which it was not in his power 
to grant, and which, indeed, he did not So much as at¬ 
tempt to collect; this deluded expectation cost the 
besieged thousands d!' lives. At.length, the Romans had 
recourse to the clemency*of Alaric ; and, by means of a 
ransom of five thousand pounds of gold and a great 
quantity of precious eftects, 4he army was induced to 
retire into Tuscany. 

But it seemed as if Honorius had determined on the 
destruction of Rome, which the barbarians consented to 
spare ; new favourites supplanted each otheK in. Vj^pid 
succession in the favour of the monarch, and in the 
possession of supreme power. A certain road was open 
to them ;—to flatter his pride, to boast his resources, to . 
repel every idea of concession to the enemies of the 
state; while Alaric, in the heart of Italy, reinforced by 
forty thousand slaves of Germanio extraction, who had 
fled from Rome, still more powerfully reinforced by 
the valiant Ataulplms, his brother-in-law, who had led a 
fresh army from the shores of the Danube, asked only 
a province, in which to establish his nation in peace, 
Honorius successively broke off evory negotiation beguh 
by his own orders ; obstinately refused what he had 
already promised, and, at length, exacted a solemn oath 
from all the officers of tlje army, who swore on the 
head of the emperor, that never, and under no circum¬ 
stances, would they lend an ear to any treaty with the 
public enemy. , * 

Notwithstanding the thousand provocations he, re¬ 
ceived from the imbecile and imprj^dent Honorius, 
Alaric had the generosity to spare the capital of the 
world, for which he felt an invl)luntary revereneq. But, 
taking possession of the mouth of the Tiber, «nd the 
city of Porto, which contained the chief granaries, he 
sent word to the senate, that, if they wished to save 
Rome from famine, they must choose a’new emperor. 
The senate made choice of Attalus, a pra;torian prefect. 
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who made peace with Alaric, and named him gene\al of 
all the armies of the empire. But the new emperor was 
neither less inc^apable, nor less presumptuous than Ilon- 
norius : lie would not follow the advice of Alaric ; he 
neglected to cause himself to be recognised in Africa: 
in a word, he committt'd so,many faults, that, after 
allowing hi 4 n to wield the sovereign power for a year, 
A^Jric Was compelled to depose?him. He again offered 
peace to Honorius; was again repulsed with insult, and 
then, for the third time, led back his army to the gates 
of Rome; and, on the i24th of April, 41^), the year 11()3 
from the foundation of the august city, the Salarian 
gat«»iia»as opehed to him in the night, and the capital of 
the world, th^ queen of nations, was abandoned to the 
fury of the Goths. 

* Yet this fury was not without some tinge of pity ; 
Alaric granted a peculiar protection to the churches, 
which were preserved from all insult, together with 
their sacred treasured, and all those w’ho had sought 
refuge w'ithin their walls. 

While he^abandoned the property of the Romans to 
pillage, he took their lives under his protection; and it 
is affirmed, that only a single senator perished by the 
sword of the barbarians. The number of plebeians who 
were sacrificed appears not to have been thought a 
matter of sufficient importance even to be mentioned. 
At the entrance of the Goths, a small part of the city 
was given up to the flifmes ; but Alaric soon took pre¬ 
cautions for,the preservation of the rest of the edifices. 
Above all, he kad the generosity to withdraw his army 
from Rodic on the sixth day, and to march it into 
Campania, loatVd, however, with an immense booty. 
Eleven centuries later,,the army of the Constable de 
Bourbon showed less moderation. 

A religious veneration for ■ city which had van¬ 
quished the world, for the capital of civilisation, seemed 
to have protected Rome against her most puissant enemy. 
Y et, it might soon have been imagined that even this 
generous foe^ was punished for daring first to lay a 
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sacri/cgious hand on her majesty; for, at tlie end of a 
few montli.s, Alaric fell ill and died, in the full career of 
victory, and full of the projected conquest of Sicily ahd 
Africa. Alaric xv^as buried in the bed of the llisentium, 
a little river whicli ^ows beneath the walls of Cozenza ; 
and the captives xvho IkkI be^'ii employed to dig his 
grave, to turn the course of the river, an^, afterwards 
lead it into ’ts former 'hei'i, were all masskered, that 
none might he able to revelil the spot where reposed 
the body of the conqueror of Home. 

In fact, the* Goths, always wanderihg, could not 
protect the graves of their illustrious men. They 
thought with pain that, at their death, tliey Woub’ t«ave 
their bones entombed in hostile ground, and that the 
dastardly inhabitants, who never dared to mset them 
face to face, would revenge themselves on their remains,' 
for the terror they had ins])ircd. Satisfied with unin- 
terrupteil conquest, and gorged with spoil, they once 
more demanded a country and a home ; and Ataulphus, 
brother-in-law of Alaric, whom they raised'on their 
shields and ])roclaimed king, seconded thei,r wishes, and 
renewed those negotiations with the court of Ravenna, 
which Alaric had been unable to brin" to a conclusion. 
The terror caused by the sack of’Rome had at length 
shaken even the stubborn pride of the emperor: his 
ministers, liberated from their oath by the death of 
Alaric, eagerly represented to him that, in adopting the 
the Gothic king’s army as sofdiers of the republic, he 
would augment his power, and would avei^e himself of 
his enemies; that Ataulphus appeareiV disposed to rid 
Gaul of the barbarians, in consideration of 'obtaining a 
small part of the deserts of that provinof • that he offered 
to render a still more importantservice in warring against 
the usurpers who had dared to assume the purple — foes 
infinitely more dangerous and more criminal Ihan the 
public enemy, since they assailed the majesty of the 
emperor himself, whilst the others direpted their hos¬ 
tilities against the common and ignoble herd of subjects. 
A treaty was actually concluded, by which Ataulphus and 
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the Visigothic nation engaged to combat the ei.^mies 
of Honorius in Gaul and Spain; in consideration of 
which, the latter should cede to them the provinces of 
Aqtiitanian aird Narbonnese Gaul, in which they were 
to establish themselves, and to found a new Gothland, 
an independent people. In 412 Ataolphus marched back 
his army ^nd his nation from the extremity of Cam- 
jaaia .into southern Gaul 4 the cities of Narbonne, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux ^were open to them; and the 
Visigoths at length hailed with joy the land in which 
they were at length to find a resting place and a home. 

Ataulphus, the first of the Visigoths^wh^ had led his 
couju^mcn into southern Gaul and Spain, appears to 
have had another motive for his reconciliation with the 
Romansy which belongs rather to romance than to his- 
= tory. Among the captives carried off from Rome, and 
compelled to follow the camp of the Visigoths, was 
Placidia, the sister of Honorius, who was very superior 
to. either of her brothers in talents and in ambition. 
Ataulphvs feu in love with her, and regarded an alliance 
with the daughter of the great Theodosius, and the sister 
of the two reigning emperors, as a new glory to himself. 
Among the Romans the reigning family was not distinct 
from all others, as among the Germanic tribes; the title 
of princess was unknown; and Placidia had no other 
alternative than celibacy, or a union with one of her 
brother’s subjects; yet such an alliance still appeared 
to a Roman, far superior to one with a barbaric king. 
An invincible prejudice had hitherto severed the Ro¬ 
mans from ail o{jior nations; and the first proposals fqr 
this .marriage, addressed to the court of Honorius, were 
regarded as an in^lt. Placidia thought otherwise; she be¬ 
held Ataulphus, whose noble countenance seemed formed 
to effacp the ancient prejudices of Rome. Before the 
Goths quitted Italy, she married fheir leader and sovereign 
at Forli ; but the royal nuptials were celebrated anew 
with greater splendour at Narbonne, the capital of 
the new kingdom won by Gothic valour. “ A haU 
was decorated after the Roman fashion,” says Olym- 
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piodo^iiSj a contemporary ’historian^ in the house of 
Ingenuus, one of the first citizens of the town: the 
place of honour was reserved for Placidia. while Ataul- 
phus^ clad in a Roman toga, ^seated himsaf at her side : 
fifty beautiful youths, attired in silken garments, whom 
he destined as a gift to his brkle, then advanced, each 
presenting to her two cups, the one filled wij|i gold, the 
other with gems, — a past of the spoil of Rome. At the 
same time Attalus, that Attains whom Alaric had 
created emperor, appeared and sang the epiihalamium." 

Thus did the^ ^amities of the world furnish tro¬ 
phies to decorate the festivals of its masters. 
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CHAP. VII. 


THE BARBARIANS ESTABMSiAd IN VIE EMPIRE. —STATE OE BRI¬ 
TAIN, ANB^OF ARMORICA.-SETTLEMENTS OF THE FRANKS ON 

^ %HE RHINE, THE BURGUNDIANS 0% THE RHONE, THE VISIGOTHS 
ON THE LOIRE. — MIXED GOVERNMENTS; ROMAN PREFECTS, 

BARBARIAN KINGS AND ASSEMBLIES.-STATE OP SPAIN, OF 

HALT, OF PANNONIA, AND OF AFRICA. -UNIVERSAL SUFFER¬ 
ING. -DEATHS OF ARCADIUS AND HONORIUS.-DYNASTIES OF 

THE BARBARIC KINGS.-FREQUENCY OF ATROCIOUS CRIMES.- 

FABULOUS AcOONT of FRANKIC KINGS. -VISIGOTHS, SUEVI, 

ALANS, VANDALS. -CONQUEST OF AFRICA BY THE VANDALS 

UNDER^GENSKRIC.-THEIR FEROCITY.-FALL OF CARTHAGE.- 

KINGDOM OF THE HUNS.-ATTILA. -IIIS TREATY WITH THEO¬ 
DOSIUS II. -HIS NORTHERN CONQUESTS.-HIS ATTACK ON 

THE EMPIRE.-SUBMISSION OF THE GREEKS. -EMBASSY TO 

HIS CAMP.-PASSAGE OF THE RHINE. —DEFEAT OF ATTILA 

BY jBTIUS at CHALONF.-INVASION OF ITALY BY ATTILA.- 

FOOND.^TION OF VENICE.-DEATH OF ATTILA. —DISSOLUTION 

OF HIS EMPIRE,-A. D. 418-453. 

From the time the barbarians had established them- 
^Ives in all parts of the empire, this vast portion of the 
world, heretofore subject to the levelling influence of a 
despotism which had broken down all distinctions and 
all diflferencesj now presented the wildest assemblage of 
dissimilar manners, opinionsj languages, religions, and 
governments. Spite of the habits of servility which 
were hereditary among the subjects of the empire, their 
subordination w^is broken up ; the law no longer reached 
thefh ; oppression or protection no longer emanated from 
Rome or from Constantinople, The supreme power, 
in its impotence, had*,called upon them to govern 
themselyes; and ancient national manners, ancient 
local opinions, began to reappear under the borrowed 
garb of Rome. But this strange motley of provincial¬ 
isms was nothing compared to that introduced by the 
barbarians who had pitched their camps in the midst 
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of I^oman cities^ and virAose kings were constantly in¬ 
termingled with senators and with bishops. 

At one extremity of the Roman dominions^ the island 
of Britain escaped from the power which had civilised 
but enervated it. Stilicho had withdrawn the legions 
from it for the defence of It^y, The usurper Con¬ 
stantine, who had revolted against Honorius between 
the years 407 and 411, ^nd who. after reducing Britai^ 
had attempted the conquest 0 / Gaul, led thither aU the 
soldiers who still remained in the island After he was 
defeated, and his head sent to Ravenna, Honorius did 
not choose to cfeprive himself of any portion of his 
troops for the defence of so remote a province; he wrote 
to the cities of Britain as if they already formed an 
independent confederation, and exhorted* theip, to pro¬ 
vide for their own defence. Fourteen of these cities 
were considerable; several had already made great pro¬ 
gress in arts and commerce, and, above all, in that 
Roman luxury which so rapidly .tamed and deadened 
the fiercest courage. London was a large and .flourish¬ 
ing town; but, among its numerous inhabitants, notone 
was found who dared to take up arms. Its municipal 
government, established on the Roman system, like thosp 
of York, Canterbury, Cambridge,.^o., would have givAi 
them the advantages of a republican administration, if 
they had preserved a little more public spirit; but the 
poison of a foreign domination had sapped the vital 
energies of the country. It wa^ in the country, and not 
in the towns, that we must look for the flrst symptoms 
of the'revival of a national feeling. Th% Celtic lan¬ 
guage, which was almost extinct in tiauhvhad ^een 
preserved in Britain,—a proof that the rural population 
was not utterly crushed. It seems tlffat the rich pro¬ 
prietors, the British senatorsf were aware that their 
security and their power depended wholly on thair union 
with the people; it is probable that they lived in the 
midst of their peasantry, and learned their language: 
at all events, we find them reappearing^nfler British, 
and not under Roman names, in that struggle which 
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they were soon called upon to sustain with the \Picts 
and Scots, and, at a later period, with the Saxons. 

*The condition of Armorica, or Little Britain, was 
nearly similar] both in the nature of its population, 
which had likewise preserved the Celtic language and 
manners, and in its remoteness from the centre of the 
empire. Armorican cities also formed a league 

which ‘raised a sort of militian for their own defence, 
and inspired some respect *up to the time of the Frankie 
invasion. The vigour of the fierce Osismians, who in¬ 
habited the farther coast of Britanyj, their courage, 
their agility, their attachment to tlieir hereditary chief- 
taiiOB, ,vecaUefl to the rest of the Gauls what their fathers 
had been. They resembled those mountaineers of Scot¬ 
land whom a great poet has so admirably depicted, such 
' as they remained scarcely more than half a century ago. 

In spite of the prohibitory laws of Augustus and 
Claudius, many of them adhered to the primitive worship 
of the gods of the Druids; those atrocious divinities, 
whose altars were buried in the depths of forests, and 
stained with human blood. Others had embraced Chris¬ 
tianity, and, during four centuries, they furnished a 
great number of saints to the church of Rome. So 
long as the British' heroes, such as Hoel, Allan, Ju- 
dicael (to whom several churches were dedicated), re¬ 
tained the vigour of youth or manhood, they knew no 
other passion than that for war ; they poured down by 
night on the nearest Roman or Gaulish villages, which 
they pillaged and burned: but, when their ferocity was 
tamed by age aud began to give place to the tenors of 
a future judgment, they shut themselves up in convents 
and lived a life cf the severest penance. 

The Franks had begun to cross over from the right 
to the left bank of the l^hine, and had made some set¬ 
tlement^ in Belgium; but, faitlit'ul to their alliance with 
the empire, which had made the greatest exertions and 
sacrifices tp preserve their friendship, they every where 
appeared in tAe character of soldiers of the emperors; 
their numerous petty sovereigns solicited imperial dig- 
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nities ; their highest ambition was to rise at the court 
of the softs of Theodosius; and they had learned how to 
combine the arts of intrigue with valour. If they op¬ 
pressed and despoiled the peasantry u^on whom they 
were quartered; if, in a sudden burst of fury, or in a 
fit of rapacity, they fell upon Iar.ge cities; if even Treves, 
the capital of all the Gavfls, and Cologne, the chief town 
of Lower Germany, wet;e on several occasions pillag^ 
by them, the emperors and their prefects were too 
sensible of the importance of their Fi..nkic allies to 
cherish long resentment, and peace was soon concluded 
at the expense df the defenceless sufferers. 

The Burgundians in eastern Gaul, the^Visigqjhi^ in 
southern, also called themselves the soldiers of the em¬ 
perors. Their condition was, however, * very different 
from that of the Franks; the entire nation had trans- • 
migrated into a new abode, without acknowledging any 
fixed limits : it had extended its dominion wherever it 
could make its power feared. The king of the Bur¬ 
gundians sometimes held his court at Viennej on the 
Rhone, sometimes at Lyons or Geneva ; the kings of 
the Visigoths at Narbonne, at Bordeaux, or oftener at 
Toulouse: the city was subject to them, yet Roman 
magistrates still continued to reguUte the police, and to 
administer justice according to Roman laws, and in 
favour of Roman subjects. The Visigoths and the Bur¬ 
gundians had appropriated, lands either waste, or taken 
from the original proprietors without many formalities ; 
these were abandoned to their flocks and herds, or oc¬ 
casionally cultivated by their slaves ; Jbut* negligently 
and without any outlay which must await a»tardyjre- 
turn. They chose to be ready to qui^ the fields they 
had sown, the next year, if needful. The two nations 
had not yet taken root in the sdll. The Visigoths; some¬ 
times passed over from Aquitaine into Spain; the Bur¬ 
gundians from the banks of the Rhine to those of the 
Moselle. The habits of a wandering life, confirmed by 
half a century, could not be broken throligh at once: 
all the Visigoths were Christians, but of the Arian sect, 
von. I. n • 
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as were also the Burgundians. The bishops hated heresy 
far more than paganism, and they sedulously rfourished 
in ‘their flocks an aversion which the violence of these 
arrogant guests^was sufficient to excite, and which some¬ 
times burst forth in formillahle commotions. Never¬ 
theless, the priests understood too w«ll where the power 
of the sword lay, to dispute th^ authority of these bar¬ 
baric Wngs'^as they had lately disputed that of the 
emperors. At Toulouse and at Vienne, they paid their 
court conjointly with the senators; the prelates, in all 
the pomp of their ecclesiastical ornaments, and the se¬ 
nators, still wearing the once awe-inspirifig toga, mingled 
with the rjidc warriors whom they hated and despised, 
hut whose favour they sought and gained by dexterous 
flattery., ' 

>• The same form of civil administration still subsisted. 
A praetorian prefect still resided at Treves; a vicar of 
the seventeen Gallic provinces at Arles: each of these 
provinces had its Roman duke; each of the hundred and 
fifteen cities of Gaul had its count; each city its curia, or 
municipality. But, collaterally with this Roman organis¬ 
ation, the barfiarians, assembled in their mallum, of which 
their kings were presidents, decided on peace and war, 
ifiade laws, or administered justice. Each division of the 
army had its Graf Jarl, or Count; each subdivision its 
centenary, or hundred-man; and all these fractions of the 
free population had the same right of deciding by suffrage 
in their own mallums, or peculiar courts, all their com¬ 
mon affairs. In cases of opposition between the bar¬ 
barian and tfte Roman jurisdiction, the overbearing ar- 
rogfince of the one, and the abject baseness of the other, 
soon decided th^ question of supremacy. 

In some provinces the two powers were not concur¬ 
rent : there were no barbkrians between the Loire and the 
Meuse, nor between the Alps and the Rhone; but the 
feebleness of the Roman government was only the more 
conspicuous. A few great projirietors cultivated a part 
of the proviifce with the ni.l of slaves; the rest was 
desert, or only inhabited by Bagaudae, runaway slaves. 
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who lived by robbery, -^ome towns still maintained a 
show of opulence, but not one gave the slightest sign of 
strength; not one enrolled its militia, nor repaired, its 
fortifications. Tours, renowned for the tomb of St. 
Martin, and the miracles attributed to it, appeared to 
be a capital of priests : nothiijg was to be seen within 
its walls but processioifs, churches, chapels, and books 
of devotion exposed for^sale. Treves and v?rles,had.not 
lost their ancient passion fpr the games of the circifs, 
and the crowd could not tear themselves from the theatre 
when the barbarians were at their gates. Other towns, 
and still more'the villages, remained faithful to their 
ancient gods; and, spite of the edicts of successive em¬ 
perors, many temples were still consecrated to paganism ; 
many continued so, even to the end of the following 
century. Honorius wished to confer on the cities oi^- 
southern Gaul a diet, at which they might have de¬ 
liberated on public affairs : he did not even find public 
spirit enough to accept the offered pHvilege. It is true 
that they suspected, and, probably, not withojit reason, 
that his edict concealed some projects of financial ex¬ 
tortion. • 

The description we have given of the state of Gaul 
applies equally to that of Spain, \^here the kings of the 
Suevi, the Vandals, the Alans, the Silingi, were en¬ 
camped with their troops and their followers in the 
midst of Roman subjects, who had long ceased to offer 
resistance, yet whose abject sqbinission had not earned 
for them the peace of slaves. A great portion of Spain 
was still Roman; but the districts which file barbarians 
had not yet entered had no commumcatioB with each 
other, nor with the seat of government; they could 
hope for no protection from any neighll&uring aggression. 
Besides, if the barbarians octasionally plundered them 
with rapacity, or even, at their first coming, butchered 
the inhabitants most exposed to their fury, they after¬ 
wards protected the remaining population against the 
extortions of tax-gatherers; and the demSndS of the state 
were so excessive, that the people often preferred the 

li 2 • 
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sword of the Vandal to the ^cafF of the lictor. Even 
Italy, which was, perhaps, more uncultivated than any 
of* the distant provinces,— Italy, whose richest plains 
were disfiguredt'by wild forests, or unwholesome marshes, 
—was not exempt from the barbarian yoke. Although no 
longer occupied by a conqueror, she> found hard masters 
in the confederates, or auxiliary troops of Germans and 
Scythi^s, bf which the armies were almost entirely 
composed. Their tyranny,.which was that of the sword, 
did not, however, preserve the inhabitants from the 
more oppressive power of the Roman magistrates. Pan- 
nonia and the banks of the Danube *were no sooner 
evacuated, by the Goths, than they were occupied by 
other nations of barbarians. The Moors and the Gsetuli, 
and still,more'the fanatical Donatists and Circoncellians, 
kept Africa in a continued state of alarm. In short, 
there was not a single province of the Western empire 
in which a uniform government was maintained, or in 
which, under a common protection, man could live se¬ 
curely arpong his fellow-men. 

The influence of the early events of the reign of Ar- 
cadius and llonorius was universal, and their conse¬ 
quences may, in some respects, be perceived to this 
dpy. Very different was the close of the reign of these 
indolent, vain, and cowardly princes. We should 
gain but little instruction from any attempt to under¬ 
stand the base intrigues of t^eir palace; and, with re¬ 
gard to the competitor/? for the empire, who arose 
successively in Britain, in Gaul, in Spain, and at Rome, 
it would be \iseless to record their names. But it is 
remarkable, that^ in five years, seven pretenders to the 
throne, all very superior to Honorius in courage, talents, 
and virtues, were in turn sent captive to Ravenna, 
or punished with death*; that the people constantly 
applauded the sentence passed upon them, and main¬ 
tained their allegiance to the legitimate authority. So 
much progress had already been made by the doctrine 
of the divine‘•right of kin* which the bishops had 
begun to preach under Theodosius; and so fully dc- 
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termined did the Roman world appear, to perish with 
an imbecile monarch, rather than choose for themseljres 
a deliverer. « 

Arcadius, who was goveVned alternately by his mi« 
pisters, his eunuchg, and his ,wife, died at the age of 
thirty-one, on the 1st of*May, 408, and left, at the head 
of the empire of the East, his son, Theodoi^s IJ., who 
was yet a child, with a counfil of women to direct hiill. 
The life of Honorius was of longer duration; he lived 
till the 15th of August, 423; but he also left his empire 
to a child, Valc^tinian III., who was hi^ nephew. This 
young prince was under the guidance of, hjs mother: 
she was the same Placidia, the sister to Honorms and 
Arcadius, who had married Adolf, king of ^he Visi¬ 
goths. Her second husband was Constantius, one of, 
the best generals of the Western empire, who obtained 
the title of C®sar. He was the father of Valentinian III., 
and died before Honorius. , * 

NevJl- could the helm of the state have passed into 
the feeble hands of women and of children under more 
unfavourable circumstances. The great revolution which 
was slowly taking place throughout the West, waS 
hastened by the minority of the two emperors; yet the 
government of Placidia, though weak, was honourable; 
she had the talent of selecting and attracting to her 
court some great men, though she had not the power to 
restrain their passions,*nor to ipake them act consistently 
for the public good. After her death, the world learned 
to estimate her loss by the vice and cowardice of her 
son. (a.d. 450—455.) * , ^ 

As we shall not bestow on these weak emperors the 
attention which it would require to become acquainted 
with all the scandalous detail* of their reigns, neither 
shall we attach to the barbarian kings of we same 
period a degree of importance of which they are equally 
unworthy. These kings, powerful as long as war lasted, 
while their whole nation was in action aftd felled impli¬ 
citly upon the prudence of the leader of their choice, 
ceased to be persons of importance as soon as peace was 

L 3 , 
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concluded. From that moment every German deter¬ 
mined to be his own defender, his own avenger, and to 
decide alone, ami without advice, on whatever he judged 
advantageous; he was little'influenced in his determin¬ 
ations by public authority, and less slill by that of kings; 
for the little which was done frfr the common weal was 
done by the^assembly of the peoj^le. Thus the kings are 
only conspicuous by their private conduct, or rather, by 
their crimes and vices; for their virtues could only have 
been displayed in the administration of government, and in 
this they had no part. To the pride of riches they added 
the conscipusness of being above the law; while the 
encouragements of the flatterers who surrounded them, 
especially of their Roman subjects, who excelled the bar- 
,barians in the arts of intrigue, carried to an unheard-of 
pitch the corruption of these chiefs of the people. It 
would be difficult to find, in any class of men, even 
among those whorii piiblic justice has consigned to the 
hulks and the galleys, so many examples of d^rocious 
crimes, assassinations, poisonings, and, above all, fratri.. 
ci'des, as these royal families afforded during the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh eentuiies. It would be unjust to 
the nations they governed to judge of them by the 
example of their chiefs, who alone occupy a conspicuous 
station in history. It is not the fact, that all feel¬ 
ings of respect for virtue, love of kindred, compassion 
for inferiors,—in a wo^'d, that justice and human¬ 
ity were generally extinct among the barbarians, not- 
withstanding*’all the horrors we find in their annals, 
and of which we have suggested but a small part. But 
these nations were accustomed to consider their kings 
as a race apart, distinguished from themselves by their 
long hair; a race not subject to the same laws, nor 
moved hy the same feelings, nor protected by the same 
securities. These kings, keeping themselves aloof from 
all other men, were singular in having family names, 
and in intehnavrying only wi' • each other; and we owe 
to them the introduction of tuat system of relationship 
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between crowned heads which was before unknown in 
the w'orld. 

We have no authentic account of the kings of 'the 
Franks during the greaten part of tKe fifth century. 
The reigns of I’haramond, Clodion, Merovieus, and even 
Childcric (a. i>. 420—which are found registered in 
the histories of France, have scarcely any ijpundation in 
truth. The chronicle which contains their naiiies sSjie, 
that they reigned over the Franks; but, if the fact is 
true, it is still uncertain whetlier they governed the 
whole of the nation ; the country where they resided is 
unknown; and, in short, no authentic 'iis‘ory of their 
race can be traced earlier than the rei^n* of»C'k)vis. 
Neither do we know any thing of (londecar, who is 
supposed to have been king of the Burgundfens from 
400 to Ifi.*!: the crimes of his four sons, three of whoirf 
perished in the most horrible manner by fratricide, will 
be noticed hereafter. . 

The succession of the Visigothic kings is better known. 
More civilisetl than any other of the Germanic tribes, 
the Visigoths permitted a greater stability of the royal 
authority, and formed a united body, even in time of 
peace. They had also some historians. 

Adolf, who had led the Vitfigoths into Aquitaine 
and into Spain, who had contracted an alliance with 
the Romans and had married Placidia, was assassinated 
at Barcelona, in the month of August, 415, by one of 
his own domestics. His suc(*essor Siegeric put to death 
six children of Adolf by a former wife,, reduced Pla- 
cidia to the wretched state of a caj)t)#e, and made her 
walk before his horse twelve miles througlf miry ways, 
with the rest of the Roman womei». He was killed 
in his turn, after a few days. Wallia, his successor, 
made a new alliance with the Romans, restored Pla¬ 
cidia to her brother, and declared war upon* the other 
barbarians who had invaded Spain. He conquered 
them in a succession of engagements, ^xtejminated the 
Silingi, and compelled the Suevi, the Alans, and the 
Vandals to retreat into the mountains of Gallicia: he 
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then restored the rest of Spain to the empire, and 
finally settled himself in peace at Toulouse, in Aqui- 
taifle, where he died, towards the end of the year 
418. Dietrich’ or, according to the Roman corrup¬ 
tion, Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric, was 
elected in the room of Wallia, fey tfie free choice of his 
soldiers, louring a reign of thirty-three years he es- 
t%})Tishetl the dominion of the Visigoths in the south of 
Gaul and in Spain. He wds killed in 451, in the battle 
of the plains of Champagne, where Attila was de¬ 
feated. Ilis eldest son, Thorismund, *who succeeded 
him, was assassinated two years after by his brother, 
The«'dQ'ic*Iir, who ascended the throne ; and he also, 
after a reign of thirteen years (a. u. 453—4f)6‘), was 
murdered by another brother named Euiic, who reigned 
•rrom 4(il)to481. In these times, fratricide was so 
common a crime among those of royal blood, that, 
although stained with it, Theodoric II. and Euric are 
justly considered as the two best and greatest kings who 
mounted the throne of the Visigoths. 

The history of the Sucvi in Gallicia and part of 
Lusitania, is little known ; but, at the same period, 
we discover in it sons revolting against fathers, and 
brothers assassinating* brothers. The Suevi kept their 
ground for more than half a century in Spain, before 
they embraced the Christian religion and became Arians. 
Being surrounded on all siddts by the Visigoths, their 
history contains merely ah account of the wars which 
they had to piaintain against these neighbours : they 
were long and bloody ; 1()4 years were passed in fight¬ 
ing, before'they could be brought to )ield. In 573, 
Leovigild, king of the Visigoths, united them to the 
monarchy of Spain. ^ 

In the same province, the Alans had been almost 
destroyed'by Wallia, in 418. The fate of the Vandals 
was more remarkable : it had a more durable influence 
upon civilisation, and a closer connection with the his¬ 
tory of the Roman empire. I re the Suevi and Alans 
they had been conquered by IVallia, and driven among 
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the mountains of Gallicia; but when Spain was restored 
to the officers of Honorius, and afterwards to those of 
Valentinian III., the Vandals, led by their king, God- 
deric, again spread themselves in Boctic^, took Seville 
and Carthagena, and added to the command which they 
had obtained of the plains, tht possession of a fleet 
which they found in the latter city. Abou^ this time 
Gonderic died, and tlenSoric, his illegitimate bfothel^ 
succeeded him. He was sindll in stature, lame in con¬ 
sequence of an accident, and austere in his manners and 
habits, disdaining the luxuries of the people he con~ 
quered. • He spoke slowly and cautiiv dy inspiring 
reserve %vhen lie was silent, and terror wl?en* h(v gave 
way to the transports of anger. Ilis ^mbition was 
without bounds, and without scruple: his polity, not 
less refined than that of the civilised people whom he 
opposed, prompted him to employ every kind of stra¬ 
tagem : he knew how to ca[)tiva' * the.passions of men, 
while he embraced the whole world in the extent of his 
projects, lie had not long been master of Carthagena, 
when the count Boniface, general of the, Romans in 
Africa, sent him an invitation to cross over to that 
country. ,• 

riacidia, who governed the court* and what remained 
of the empire, in the name of her son Valentinian III., 
had chosen two men to direct her councils and her 
armies who were nndouhtbdly possessed of great ta¬ 
lents, high character, and as’much virtue as it was 
possible to preserve under such a governnuyt. One of 
these — the patrician Aitius, son of ;» Scythian who 
had died in the service of the empire — was brought 
up as a hostage at the court of Alark: he governed 
Italy and Roman Gaul more by his influence over the 
barbarians than by his authority as a Roman magis¬ 
trate. The other, count Boniface, who was the friend 
of St. Augustin, and reckoned among the protectors of 
the church, governed Africa.. JEtius wa%jeaJous of his 
colleague, and resolved to destroy him by driving him 
to acts of rebellion. With the blackest perfidy he cn- 
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gaged Placidia to recall Boniface^ and at the same time 
entreated Boniface not to return, but to fly to arms if 
he would preserve his head. Boniface imagined he had 
ho resource fiut in appealing to the enemies of his 
country. His crime, which in its nature was inexcus¬ 
able, appears to us still' more rso from the Extent of its 
consequences. 

• ‘ Bythus opening Africa to Vhe Vandals, he not only 
hastened the fall of the etnpire, but he annihilated the 
resources of an immense country, which, in conse¬ 
quence of this first invasion, has been lost to Chris¬ 
tendom and to civilisation; preserving to this day the 
namet of-Barbary, with a government worthy of the 
name. The pepentance of Boniface, however, the fa¬ 
vour of the church, and the friendship of St. Au¬ 
gustin, have transmitted his name to posterity without 
that weight of infamy which would have attached to 
it, if the rights of country had been understood in his 
day. 

Gensfiric landed upon the shores of Africa in the 
month of lyiay, 429, with about 50,000 men, col¬ 
lected not only among the Vandals, but from all the 
qther Germanic adventurers who were willing to follow 
his standard. He Invited the Moors, who, at the de¬ 
cline of the empire, had recovered some portion of 
their independence and boldness, and seized with joy an 
opportunity for pillage and-revenge. He also ranged 
under his colours the Dbnatists and Circoncellions, who 
had been drjven by persecution to the highest pitch of 
fanaticism; anAwho, reckoning among them three hun¬ 
dred bishops, and several thousands of priests, were able to 
carry with tliem a large part of the population. With 
these formidable auxiliaries Genseric advanced into Africa, 
less as a conqueror wishing to subdue a rich kingdom, 
than as‘a ravager bent on destruction. Furious in his 
hostility to an effeminacy which he despised, to riches 
which mig^t i;ie employed against him, to a population 
which, though subjugated, n.-glit keep him in dread of 
revolt, he resolved to lay waste the whole country. 
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His excesses have, doubtless, been exaggerated by the 
hatred and terror of the Africans; but the total ruin of 
Africa, and the annihilation, as it nuiy almost 6e 
called, of the population of so vast a country, are 
facts of which succeeding events leave not the smallest 
doubt. • * 

Boniface having discovered the perfidy of«Etius, and 
terrified at the crime he'had himself been led to comi» 
mit, made vain efforts to remedy the frightful evils he 
had occasioned ; but it was too late. After being 
beaten by Gensaric in a great battle, he concentrated 
the Roitian forces in the three cities of Carthage, 
Hippo, and Artha ; the rest of Africa became'a prey to 
the Vandals. Boniface himself withdrew into Hippo, 
and joined his friend, St. Augustin, who died* during 
the siege of that town, the 28th of August, 430. Some 
reinforcements which Boniface received from Italy and 
the East at the same time, enabled him once more to 
take the field. He marched against Genseric ; but he 
was conqtiered, and obliged to evacuate Hip|)o. He 
then retired into Italy, where he soon after died of the 
consequences of a wound which he had received in an 
engagement with iEtius. .* 

Between the taking of Hippo add the final reduction 
of Africa, eight years elapsed, during which Genseric 
seemed more occupied in shedding the blood of his 
relations than that of Kis enemies. The race of 
Vandal kings could not escape *the common fate of bar¬ 
baric monarchs. Gonderic, the brother rf)f Genseric, 
had left a wife and children whose right to the throne 
was superior to his own. lie beheaded the sons ^nd 
cast their mother into a river of Afrfca. But it was 
not without a struggle of som^ duration that he ruined 
or destroyed all their adherents. Placidia believed him 
to be constantly occupied in parrying or avoiding the 
poignard of the assassin; she depended upon a treaty 
she had made with him; while Genserip was, in fact, 
preparing his forces to surprise Carthage. This great 
city, the Rome of the African world (as ^ contemporary 
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calls it), opened its gates to the Vandals on the 9th of 
October, 439- The cruelty which had stained the tri¬ 
umph of Gcnseric in the six provinces of Africa, was 
not less conspicuous in the'capture of the capital. After 
a sea of blood had been shed, every kind of property 
was pillaged ; even the houses and estates near the 
city were (divided among the conquerors; and Genseric 
made ‘it an unpardonable crime for a Carthaginian or 
Roman to preserve any part of his possessions. 

The loss of Africa was, perhaps, one of the greatest 
calamities which could have overtaken the Western 
empire: it was the only province the defence of which 
had hiilKfrto been attended with no difficulty ; the only 
one which supplied money, arms, and soldiers, without 
requiring any in return. Africa was also the granary 
of Rome and of Italy. The gratuitous distribution of 
corn among the people of Rome, of Milan, and of Ra¬ 
venna, had put an end to the cultivation of land 
throughout the peninsula. It was impossible for the 
cost of production to be paid in Italy, while govern¬ 
ment levied the taxes in kind from the plains of Africa, 
and thus obtained sufficient for the support of the Ro¬ 
man people. The cessation of this annual tribute, 
instead of reviving agriculture, caused a dreadful fa¬ 
mine, and a farther diminution of the population. The 
part which A^tius had borne in the ruin of Africa, by 
the shameful treachery which had been brought to light, 
must have rendered him an object of aversion to Placi- 
dia. But a, danger now threatened the empire far 
more alarming ithan any it had known before ; one 
whkih involved the whole population; the existence of 
all the cities; th^ property and the life of every indivi¬ 
dual ; and it was impossible to part with the only 
general who was capable of inspiring the troops with 
confidence, or of uniting into one body the forces of the 
Romans and of the barbarians : — Attila was at hand. 

Attila, the Scourge of God -such was the name in 
which he delighted, —was .he son of Mundzuk, and 
the nephew of Rugilas, whom he succeeded on the 
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throne of the Huns^ in 4.33. That inundation of 
Tartar hordes which had driven before it the Alans, 
the Goths, and perliaps all the Germanic nations en 
the frontiers of the Roman empire, had anade a volun¬ 
tary halt. Having arrivetl at Dacia (the modern 
Hungary), the Hunsdiad been eyjoying the riches of the 
country which they had'wrested from the Goths and 
their immediate neighboprs. At the time whe» thej^ 
stayed their conquests, thej 4 had ranged themselves 
under different chiefs, who all bore the title of king, 
and who acted in a manner wholly independent of each 
other. Rugilas flimself had several brot’'ers, who had, 
by turns, made war upon the Greeks, the»Sa/matiaps, 
and the Germans, their neighbours. Attila also liad a 
brother named Rleda, who shared the thrOne with him ; 
but he proved, by becoming his assassin, that the man¬ 
ners of the Scythians resembled those of the (Jermans. 
He now stood alone at the head of that puissant nation 
of shepherds, which would neither enjoy nor endure 
the possession of civilisation or of fixed abode and he 
began to make the world tremble anew. 

Attila took advantage of the terror wifli which his 
uncle Rugilas had inspired the Greeks, to impose upon 
Theodosius II., at Margus, the njost shameful treaty 
that ever monarch signed. All those among the unfor¬ 
tunate isubjects of Attila, or of the kings he had con¬ 
quered, who had sought jyi asylum on the soil of the 
empire, were delivered up by the Greek ambassador to 
their furious master, and were crucified before his eyes. 
In like manner all the Romans who had eScaped from 
his bondage, were restored to him, unless they cojild 
ransom themselves by paying twelve jiieces of gold. 
The empire of Constantinople engaged to pay an an¬ 
nual tribute of 700 pounds o? gold to the empire of 
Scythia : on these conditions Attila allowed Theodosius 
still to reign, while he employed himself in the con¬ 
quest of the North. 

This conquest was the most extensive‘that had ever 
been accomplished by armies in the course of one reign. 
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Attila brought into subjection the whole of Scythia 
and Germania. His authority appears to have been 
acknowledged from the confines of China to the At¬ 
lantic. AVe aye ignorant, however, of the particulars of 
his warlike expeditions, as well as of the victories ob¬ 
tained by his lieutenants. When he ascended the throne 
he was already past the primef of life, and was distin¬ 
guished fit»m his fellow-countrymen much more by his 
'political sagacity than by ,his personal valour or activity. 
Among the Tartar portion of his subjects he had ex¬ 
cited a high degree of superstitious enthusiasm, by pre¬ 
tending that he had found the swofd of the God of 
War ; thjs became his symbol, and, being fixed on the 
sumnSit of an immense pile of wood, received divine 
honours from the Scythians. To subjugate the Ger¬ 
mans, a different language and other artifices were 
required. But it is not very difficult for a barbarian 
conqueror to obtain the voluntary submission of the 
warlike and sava'gc nations whom he invites to share 
his conouests, without asking them to change their laws, 
of which he is ignorant and reckless, or to pay him a 
"tribute which their poverty could not supply. In pro¬ 
posing to them to follow his standard to the field, he does 
but invite them to their favourite sport. 

It was for this reason, no doubt, that Attila suc¬ 
ceeded, in a few years, and with no great difficulty, in 
causing himself to be acknowledged King of kings, by 
the very nations who had trodden under foot the 
Roman empire. And he was truly the king of kings ; 
for his cou'. t was formed of chiefs, who, in offices of 
commanc^^. had*" learned the art of obedience. There 
were three brothers of the race of the Amalcs, all of 
them kings of*the Ostrogoths; Ardaric, king of the 
Gepidsc, his principal confidant; a king of the Mero¬ 
vingian. Franks; kings of the Burgundians, Thurin- 
gians, Rugians, and Ileruli, who commanded that part 
of their nation which had remained at home, when the 
other part t;ro!oed the Rliii’ half a century before. The 
names of a great number of other nations who inha- 
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bited the vast regions of Tartary, Russia, and Sarrnatia, 
are not even come down to us. 

After so many victories, which left no trophies to 
posterity, Attila turned his arms once ragre against the 
countries of the South. He asserted that the treaty 
which he had concluded at Margus, with the emperor of 
the East, had been violated by the Greeks; and, putting 
in motion simultaneously the immense nftltit\^de cf 
warriors who followed his bsgmers, he crossed the Da-* 
nube at every point, from* high Pannonia to the Black 
Sea. He advanced upon the whole extent of the Illy¬ 
rian peninsula, dtstrojing every thing in his way (a. n. 
441—4^6). Seventy cities were levelled t® the ground 
by his army ; villages, houses, harvests, all were Burnt; 
and such of the wretched inhabitants as escaped the 
sword, were carried away captive beyond the Danube. , 
The Greeks were defeated in three pitched battles, and 
the army of the Huns advanced to the very walls of 
Constantinople, which had recently Keen shaken by an 
earthquake, and fifty-eight of their towers thrown down. 

Yet the empire of the East survived even this devas¬ 
tation ; some of its provinces were secure from inva¬ 
sion. Theodosius 11, showed great patience under the 
sufferings of others. He rebuilt the walls of his ca*- 
pital; and, shut up within the precincts of his palace, 
he scarcely perceived the war that raged without. Ne¬ 
vertheless, one negotiator gftcr another was sent to the 
camp of Attila ; and, by dint gf abject concessions, and 
of money distributed among his ministers, the Greeks 
induced him to retire beyond the Dannlfe. Thither 
their ambassadors followed him. In their jyay to his 
camp they had to pass over those cities of Mcesia, 
where the inhabitants were slain, and tHe houses razed; 
where the place of the streets was only marked by 
ruins, and ashes, and dead bodies. Among the«remains 
of the churches, however, they discovered some sick 
and wounded wretches, who had not had strength to 
crawl away, and who still dragged ofl a* miserable 
existence. The ambassadors were moved to tears as 
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they gave aims to tlie wretched beings who lingered 
among the ruins of Naissus, formerly one of tlie great 
atsenals of the empire. They crossed the Danube in 
boats, or canoes, formed of a single tree hollowed out; 
for the arts of civilised life had already disappeared, and 
the earth, like its inhabitants, had .relapsed into savage¬ 
ness. ■' 

, At Jhe fiourt of Attila, in an obscure village of Ilun- 
"gary, the ambassadors from the East found, among the 
crowd of barbarians and of conquered kings, the am- 
biissadors from the 'W'^est, who were come to a])pease 
the terrible monarch and to endeavour fo maintain i)eace. 
AFhat form'-d the strangest, the most incredible con¬ 
trast, was, the paltriness of the motive which brought 
them there. "-It was for the sake of some golden vessel 
belonging to the church of Sirmium, which Attila pre¬ 
tended to have been taken from him at the conquest of 
that city, that iEtius, or Valcntinian 111., sent ambas¬ 
sadors from Home, and that the world was threatened 
with a war between Tartary and Europe. One of the 
ambassadors of Theodosius was secretly instructed by 
his master to bribe the prime minister of Attila, and 
persuade him to assassinate the dreaded conqueror. The 
Scythian monarch was not ignorjint of this treacherous 
plot; but, though he manifested his indignation by some 
violent expressions, and treated the Homan name with 
profound contempt, he resiiected, even in these traitors, 
the rights of ambassadors, and left 'I'lieodosius in peace. 

About the time when Theodosius 11. died (28th of 
June, 450),* and when the (Jreeks, from an incon¬ 
ceivable veneration for the royal blood, bestowed the 
crown on his sister I’ulcheria and the husband she 
might marry (slie married ]\Iarcian, an old senator), 
Attila advanced from thu banks of the Danube to those 
of the Thine, to occupy Gaul, at the head of the Ger¬ 
manic nations. 

At the confluence of ' Rhine and the Neckiiv, he 
met a jwrfy of Franks, uno had submitted to his au¬ 
thority, and with whom he passed the river, took and 
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burned the city of Metz, and destroyed all its inha¬ 
bitants : in like manner he laid waste Tongres, and, 
crossing the country as far as the Loire, laid siege to 
Orleans. . * 

The patrician .®tius, who governed the West in the 
name of ValentiniSn I/I., had established his repu¬ 
tation in Gaul by victories over the Franljs, the Bur¬ 
gundians, and the Visigoths. He had scarAly 
Roman soldiers in his ranks*;' but he sedulously culti¬ 
vated the friendship of the Scythians and Alans, from 
whose race he "gitrang, and had engaged numerous bands 
of thens in the service of the empire. He had been 
careful to conciliate the favour of Attilh hin^elf, to 
whom he had entrusted his son, perhaps as a hostage, 
or, possibly, in order to secure his being brought up 
far from the dangers of the imperial court. Neveri 
thelcss, he did not hesitate to undertake to defend Gaul 
against him. The ancient inliabitjints, the Romans, 
were without power to resist such an enemy : the bar¬ 
barians of German race who were established^ in Gaul, 
were terrified at the idea of a Tartar invasion, which 
threatened to change into a desert that country in 
which they began to taste the tranquil enjoyments ."of 
life. Actios visited successively the kings of the Franks, 
the Burgundians, and the Visigoths, who were able to 
afford him powerful assistance. He likewise had re¬ 
course to the smaller tribes, who wandered at will 
tliroughout Gaul, encouraging* them to assemble under 
his standard. The Taifala;, in Poitou; the Saxons, in 
Bayeux; the Breoncs, in Rha;tia; tlje Alans, in Or¬ 
leans and at Valence; the Sarmatians, wlwf were«dis- 
persed over all the provinces, promised him their as¬ 
sistance. Other barbarians, who did not form any 
national body, engaged themselves in the mercenary 
troops of letes and confederates. Even thi Arrao- 
ricans furnished soldiers; and of this collection of 
troops, among whom were'to be found jveiy variety of 
arms and of language, iEtius formedrthe army of the 
empire. 

VOL. |. M 
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But in military skill, and in the power of tactics, 
the Roman empire retained its superiority to the last 
sts^e of its decay. When an able general had drawn 
up his troops tnd inspired them with courage, he was 
not appalled by the numbers of the enemy. Attila was 
said to have invaded the Gauls with 500,000 men. 
Whatever the real strength of his army, the multi- 
tjide of these hungry warriors was to him an incum. 
brance, while to ^tius <it was an advantage. The 
king of the barbarians vainly wished to take advantage 
of the most extensive plains of Gaul, to draw out all his 
battalions: he retreated from the environs of^ Orleans 
to .thf neighbourhood of Chalons, in Champagne. 
.®tius pursued him, and fiercely disputed with him 
the possession of a small eminence which commanded 
' the rest of the plain, and seemed to both generals 'an 
important position. At length, Thorismund, the eldest 
son of the king of the Visigoths, remained master of it. 
Jomandes relates, that the rivulet which flowed at the 
foot of this hill was swollen with blood, till it overflowed 
its banks like a torrent. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
was killed at the commencement of the battle, and lay 
buried under heaps of slain. His son Thorismund and 
^tius were separated from the main body of their 
army, and were very near falling into the hands of the 
Huns ; but Attila, meanwhile, was so alarmed at the 
prodigious losses he had experienced, that he hemmed 
himself in with a wall of Scythian chariots, which he 
opposed as a fortification to the assailants. Night 
closed in before ^it was possible to know on which side 
victory lay. Attila’s quiescence in the morning showed 
that he consideijed himself conquered. If the account 
of an almost contemporary historian may be credited, 
16'2,000 men lay dead dn the field of battle. 

This 'Victory was the last that adorned the annals of 
Rome: if it did not preserve r from ruin, we, at least, 
have been §aved by it;— aved from Tartar barbarism 
and Russian' civilisation. If the empire of Attila 
had been perpetuated, if it had spread over Gaul and 
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the temperate regions of Europe, perhaps the nature of 
the country would have led the Huns to renounce their 
pastoral life, as the Moguls renounced it in India, tBid 
the Mantchou Tartars in CJiina: but tie vices of the 
nation, stamped upon it by servitude, would havp been 
perpetuated, as they have been yi Russia —as they have 
been wherever the Tartar has ruled; and ^he nations 
which at this day diffuse light and knowledge through¬ 
out the globe, wouhl scarcoJy have been in a condi¬ 
tion to receive what mijfht have reached them from 
without. 

It is^ indee?f, with astonishment a, d admiration, 
that we contemplate the most formidable tpoiver^ which 
ever affrighted the world, dashed to pieces against the 
last ruins of ancient civilisation. The Roman empjre 
had declined so rapidly, that it is difficult to imagine* 
how it furnished aspirants to a throne so surrounded 
with danger and disgrace. But the dominion of Attila 
was overthrown to the very dust,‘before that of Theo¬ 
dosius fell. iEtius did not care to disturb the retreat of 
the Scythian conqueror, who was formidable even in 
defeat: he waited until he ventured to seelf his revenge, 
and to attack the Romans anew. In the campaign 
which followed (a.d.452), Attila ppured forth his troops 
from Pannonia, passed the Julian Alps, and advanced 
to the siege of Aquileia. The extent of his ravages, 
and the certainty of havingjio mercy from the barbarian, 
produced an effect upon the people of Italy that led to 
the erection of a splendid monument, which has perpe¬ 
tuated to our days the memory of the terro^ he inspired. 
All the inhabitants of that rich part of tne plain of Ijaly 
which is situated at the mouths of the ^reat rivers, and 
called Venetia, took refuge in the low lands, upon the 
islands, almost covered with tvater, which choke the 
mouths of the Adige, the Po, the Brenta, and the Taglia- 
mento. There they sheltered themselves under huts made 
of branches, and transported thither a small ;^art of their 
wealth. In a short time they constructed more com¬ 
modious habitations, and several small cities were seen 
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to rise as it were out of the waters. Such was the 
origin of ^’’enice; and that haughty republic justly 
called herself the eldest daughter of the Roman em¬ 
pire. She wa‘s founded Jby the Romans while the 
empire was yet standing, and the independence which 
characterised her early "years was 'fetill inviolate to our 
own time, a 

<1 Aquileia withstood a lengthened siege; but all the 
other cities of northern Ilaly,—Milan, Pavia, Verona, 
and, perhaps, even Turin, as well as Como, at the foot 
of the Helvetian and Gallic Alps,—opened their gates to 
the conqueror. Disease, the natural consequence of 
the-in'emperance, the violence, and the vices of a bar¬ 
barian army, avenged, as they may again avenge, the 
Italians'^ and Attila began to feel the pressing neces- 
sity of leading back his companions in arms to a coun¬ 
try less pernicious to natives of a northern clime, when 
the ambassadors of Valentinian and the senate of Rome 
eame to demand peace. They were accompanied by 
pope Leo I. The striking figure and calm self-possession 
of the venerable pontiff inspired the people with respect, 
and struck awe into every heart, not even excepting that 
df the pagan king, although he had professed himself a 
prophet. With a /nodcration unknown to him, per¬ 
haps the effect, in some measure, of religious fear, he 
granted peace to the empire. In the followung year 
(a.d.45.S), Attila died in l)j(cia, during the intoxication 
of a banquet. His empire fell with him. Ardaric, his 
favourite, established the monarchy of the Gepidie in 
Dacia, between*the Carpathian mountains and the Black 
Sea*, in the very spot which had been regarded by Attila 
as the seat of his power. The Ostrogoths took posses¬ 
sion of Pannonia, between Vienna and Sirmium; and 
Irnak, the youngest son of Attila, retired with the 
Huns into Little Tartary, where the remnant of this 
people were enslaved, some yeats after, by the Igours, 
who issued frqm the plair tf Siberia. 
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# 

FALL OF THE WESTERN FMPIRF.-ROME TAKEN A#D SACKED BY 

GENSFRIC, CALLED IN «Y l“ »>OXIA, WIDOW OF VALENTINIAN IJik 

-TEN t:Mrl-ROUS IN TWENTV-^HKEE 'YJ.AK'' — ODOACER. - 

FINAL KXTINC'UON OF THE KOU.M 01' TIIF. ESIFIRK IN THE WEST. 

-CHANGE I'MMl’ORTANT TO THE PEOl’LE. THFIR WRETCHED 

CONDITION. -<f)ME CITIES OF THE WEST K! MN THEIR ALLK- 

GIANC? TO THE EASTERN EMPIRE.-GROWTH OF HIE FRANKIC 

• t 

lIONARCIiy. -- CHl.ODWIG, COMMONLY CAI.l.ED CLOVI*.—-HIS 

VICTORY OVER SYAGRIl'S. -HIS MARRIAGE WITH CIII.OTILDE 

OF BURGIINDV.- Ills CONVERSION. -BATTLE OF TpLBIAC.- 

IlA BAPTISM. -Ills WARS WITH THE BURGUNDIANS, AND WITH^ 

THE VISIGOTHS.—HIS TREACHERY. -HIS ASSASSINATION OF 

ALL THE KINGS OF HIS FAMILY. — IIIS PROTECTION OF THE 

CHURCH. — MIRAC1.es ATTRIBUTED TO HfM.-LIMITED POWER 

OF THE FRANKIC KINGS. -SOVEREIGNTY OF THE ARMY. - 

STATE or GOVERNMENT. - DEATH OF CLOVIS. - A. D. 476-511. 

It is impossible not to remark, in communities and in 
nations, a principle of vitality, a power of resistan^, 
which is brought into action after»great calamities, and 
prolongs the existence of sinking states when they 
seemed on the brink of annihilation. This power has, 
in its effects, a resemblance to the vital energy which 
exists in man and other organised beings • but it is not, 
like that, one of the mysteries of nature. On the con¬ 
trary, the princiiile of which we arc^ speaking is the 
necessary, the easily anticipated consequence of ihosc 
efforts which each individual makes t»k improve his con¬ 
dition, and to defend himself from the common cala¬ 
mities, or to meet them with tfie smallest possible injury : 
in thus providing for his own security, he* is really 
labouring for the preservation of the community to 
which he belongs. ^ , 

On every side, the empire of Rome had been sur¬ 
rounded by causes wliich conspired to work its ruin. 

M 3 
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During the three first centuries, it had constantly been 
declining; and when we recollect that, in the century and 
halT which followed,—a period which we have examined 
in detail,— the'empire was* assailed by attacks, any of 
which seemed sufficient to overthrow it, our only wonder 
will be how it continued*to exist. 

The vita? principle exhibited in the human frame 
Q<^t^n repairs the ravages of disease, or entirely sur¬ 
mounts them. Although, ili some cases, it does but pro¬ 
long the sufferings of the body, we are not permitted 
to endeavour to abridge these sufferings ; for we know 
not but the moral may become perfect through the pains 
of the physical being. It would be a fiction of the 
fancy, however, to attribute to social bodies the proper¬ 
ties or the sensitiveness of individual natures ; and we 
inust not allow our pity and regret for the long decline 
of Rome, nor our reverence for all its grandeur and its 
glory—for the thousand recollections about to be obliter¬ 
ated, — to make us forget that truer compassion which we 
owe to men like ourselves; to whole generations that 
endured the lingering torments of their country’s ex¬ 
piring state, and the burden of all its calamities. 

•The revolution which overthrew the Roman empire, 
and swept away the ancient forms of civilisation from 
the earth, made room for new combinations and new 
social institutions, and led to progress of another kind. 
It was, perhaps, the most important of all the con¬ 
vulsions which have agitated the human race. It was 
time for this great change to take place; it was time 
that the universal! languor and feebleness of soul which 
lowered the character of humanity should give place to 
a new principle of virtue, or, at least, to a new principle 
of action. 

Large empires derive a power of self-preservation 
from theif size: it is their privilege to be able to endure 
bad government in proportion to their extent. Ancient 
Greece affo^de^ instances -ff odious tyrants, whose 
names are for ever coverea with infamy. Yet, neither 
Dionysius of Syracuse, nor Phalaris, nor Pisistratus, 
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would have been able to inflict upon their fellow citi¬ 
zens such calamities as those to which the subjects of 
the bad emperors were exposed. Never would those 
men have thought of confounding the innocent with the 
guilty in one universal proscription ; of rasing a city to 
the ground, or putt/hg all its inhabitants to the sword: 
such conduct would have been their own destruction, 
since the city was their whole domain. On the «)ij- 
trary, the merciless acts cwnmitted by the emperors, 
the national chastisements which they inflicted, as well 
as the calamities resulting from the wars in which they 
engagetV, were extensive in proportion to vhc si/^ of their 
territory. • • ^ 

But man does not become the less sensible of his 
sufferings, because the state to which fie belongs is of 
vast dimension ; and the number of victims to a single 
act of cruelty, or a single fault, exceeded all belief. In 
like manner, the conduct of a weak, vain monarch, 
who persisted in a disastrous war, produced conse¬ 
quences not in proportion to the character of.the man, 
but to the extent of his kingdom. The obstinacy of 
Theodosius II. within the walls of Constantinople, or 
of Houorius at Ravenna, which they mistook for noble 
daring, produced the entire devastation of Illyricum, 
Gaul, and Italy. No empire but that of Rome could 
have withstood such shocks. From the time when the 
monarchy of Attila had fallen, and the Goths and 
Vandals, established in their new country, had begun to 
exchange the work of destruction for that of preserv¬ 
ation, the empire of the West had regained a chance of 
prolonging its languishing existence ; for "that of the 
East, which was scarcely less enfeebled^r less surrounded 
by powerful foes, maintained itself a thousand years 
longer. Ravenna, the seat of government, was equally 
sheltered from foreign invasion; and if the empire had 
enjoyed a period of tranquillity like that which Italy 
obtained a few years after the extinction of^the Western 
emperors, §o great is the predilection of every people for 
an old established authority, and so strong their prefer- 
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ence for evils with which they are familiar, to untried 
and doubtful reform, that in all probability the alter, 
atiotis which had been the result of force, would have 
been admitted into the fraine-work of society. A new 
organisation would have brought about a closer con¬ 
nection between the centre of government and those 
provinces which were not conquered; and the state, 
sup6rior*in extent to any in modern Europe, would have 
recovered the means of resictance. 

But monarchical states are not only subject to the 
calamities which assail them from without, through the 
jealousy or hatred of their neighbours ; they h^(ve also 
the chance .of falling under the sway of the most stupid, 
or the basest of mankind. These chances of succession 
were fatal, to tlui empire of the West. From the death 
of Attila, in 1-53, to the extinction of the imperial 
dignity, in 47.^, ten emperors, in the space of twenty- 
three years, succeeded each other on the throne; and 
the ten revolutions which hurled them from it were 
more than„so frail a structure could resist. 

These revolutions were in a great degre attributable 
to the last destendant of the great Theodosius. Valen- 
tin,ian III. had reached the age of manhood; his mother 
was dead, Boniface was dead, Attila was dead. Valen- 
tinian imagined the highest privilege of the imperial 
dignity to be that of securing impunity for all the vices 
which subject private individuals to the punishment of 
the laws. The greatness^ and renown of A^tius were 
irksome to him; and the first time his coward hand 
brandished a swo^d, he employed it, with the help of his 
eunuchs and courtesans, to kill the general who had 
saved, and who ^lone could still save, the empire. In 
less than a year after (March 16‘. 455), he was assas¬ 
sinated, in his turn, by Pbtronius Maximus, a senator, 
whose wife he had insulted. 

Maximus was then acknowledged emperor ; but the 
people found in him notl. ng deserving of supreme 
power. It was dually imp.jssible for the Romans not 
to despise the descendants of Theodosius, and not to 
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extend their contempt to those men who, devoid of 
cither virtues or talents, took advantage of the fall of 
these princes to raise themselves to the throne. * 

As nothing indicated clearJy where the right to sove¬ 
reign power resided, the road to it was again laid open 
to ambition, intrigue? anjJ crime. The sufferings and 
the ignominy of the Roman empire were incjeased by a 
new calamity which happoned in the year of Valentiniaft’^ 
death. Eudoxia, the widow of that emperor, who had 
afterwards become the wiA; of Maximus, avenged the 
nnarder of her ^rst husband, by plotting against her 
second; jrcckless how far she involved her co..ntry in 
the ruin. She invited to Rome Genseric,*kiflg ^f the 
Vandals, who, not content with having conquered and 
devastated Africa, made every effort to give* a new 
direction to the rapacity of his subjects, by accustoming* 
them to maritime warfare, or, more properly speaking, 
piracy. Ilis armed bands, who, issnipg from the shores 
of the Baltic, had marched over ‘the half of Europe, 
conquering wherever they went, embarked i» vessels 
which they procured at Carthage, and spread desolation 
over the coasts of Sicily and Italy. On* the 12th of 
June, 455, they landed at Ostia. Maximus was kill^ 
in a seditious tumult excited by hi» wife. Defence was 
impossible ; and from the 15th to the 29 th of June, the 
ancient capital of the worhl was pillaged by the Vandals 
with a degree of rapacity 'and cruelty to which Alaric 
and the Goths had made no approach. J'he ships of 
tlie pirates were moored along the quays of the Tiber, 
and were loaded with a booty which it j^voutd have been 
impossible for the soldiers to carry off by land. . 

The unhappy Romans were compelled, by protracted 
tortures, to discover all their hidden treasures: neither 
were they secure from the cupidity of Genseric’s troops 
when stripped of all they possessed. The hoile of ex¬ 
torting a ransom from their relations or friends led to 
tliousands of noble captives being carriijil o,ver to Car¬ 
thage. Eudoxia herself shaved in the miseries which 
she had brought upon Rome; Genscric forcibly carried 
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her off, with her two daughters, the only survivors of 
the race of Theodosius the Great, in one of his vessels; 
anJ in spite of the attachment the Romans had' recently 
shown to the liereditary claims of this family, they 
found themselves, against their wishes, reinvested with 
the power of bestowing'the crown* on a ruler of their 
choice. This prerogative falling to a jteople alike devoid 
ef national spirit and of protecting institutions, of respect 
for justice or for virtue, dbuld not fail to prove fatal. 
The Gauls, the Greeks, the confederate barbarians who 
composed the army, all in turn contendfd for the privi¬ 
lege of giving a chief to the empire; and the '^avousjte 
of one pafty 'was no sooner invested with the purple, 
than a hostile faction rose up to dethrone him. 

In the calamitous period of twenty-one years, which 
‘embraces the last convulsive struggles of the Western 
empire (a.d. 455—476), one man signalised himself 
above all those ephemeral emperors whom he created or 
dethroned at his will,' without having it in his power to 
occupy their place. This was the patrician llicimer, a 
Swabian or Suevus by birth, and the son of the daughter 
of Wallia king of the Visigoths. A popular sentiment, 
Which it is surprising to discover in a country where there 
could not be said to be a people, rose in opposition to 
this barbarian, when he would have assumed the purple ; 
though the men he nominated to wear it were sure to be 
elected. The haughty SwabiAn, disdaining to obey those 
whom he considered as Ifis own creatures, accomplished 
their downfall before they were well seated on the throne. 
He thus destroyed the Very root of civil authority and 
obedience.' He died the 20th of August, 472. At this 
period, the provinces of the West acknowledged no other 
power than that of the barbarian troops, who took the 
name of Confederates ; these men governed Italy. Two 
of their chiefs, who came in the train of the king of 
the Huns, next contended for the empire. 

Orestes,-.a Patricius .-i' Pannonian extraction, who 
had long served Attila as secretary and ambassador, 
placed upon the throne his own son Romulus Augustus, 
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who, in mockery of his youth, was called Auguslulus ; 
while Odoacer, the son of Edecon, another minister^ of • 
Attila, excited the Confederates to revolt against the chief 
they had just elected. He ptomised therfi a third of the 
soil of Italy to divide amongst them ; caused Orestes to 
be put to death, and ^utaip his %on in LucuUus’s villa, in 
Campania, without choosing to appoint his fuccesson 
Thus, in 47(l, was acc^oinplished the extinction of th? 
empire of the IVest. But this revolution, so important 
in our eyes, which forms so marked an epoch in history, 
was so disguisi’tll from the view of contci peraries, that 
they did* not foresee its consequences. Odoacer com., 
pelled the senate of Rome to senil away the imperial 
insignia to Zeno, emperor of Constantinople; declaring, 
that one ruler was sufficient to govern the whole em¬ 
pire. He conveyed a request to this emperor, that he 
might himself he allowed to gov-'rn the diocese of Italy, 
under the title of Patricius. 11 is true, he also took 
the appellation of King. This w*as a barbaric dignity, 
which had not been held incompatible with fhe com¬ 
mand of an army, or of a Roman province. It rather 
denoted a ruler of men, than of territory. It was con¬ 
ferred on Odoacer by his soldiers, among whom tKe 
Heruli were, probably, the most numerous; whence he 
is often represented as king of the Heruli. Meanwhile 
the imperial government was little changed from what 
it had been during the last* century in Italy; that is to 
say, the power was completely*in the hands of armed 
barbarians; while, at the same time, the seiyite of Rome 
continued to assemble as usual’; the Consuls were ap¬ 
pointed yearly, one by the East, the other *by Itjfly; 
the imperial laws were proclaimed in* Italy, and re¬ 
spected as before; and none o^ the municipal or pro¬ 
vincial authorities were changed. It is difficult to dis¬ 
cover what that public opinion was, and under what 
form it was expressed, which had still power to pre¬ 
vent the sovereign of Italy and of the army from taking 
upon himself the title of Roman Emperor, and to con¬ 
vince him that he was too weak to attcpnpt the sup- 
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pression of rights and claims which he was unable to 
assert for himself, although he could not endure to see 
them granted to another. We should look in vain for 
Romans, or foi*^ Italians, who had still so far preserved 
tlie dignity of their ancient prejudices as to repel a 
master who should adopt the ijtle of King of Rome or 
of Italy. Odoacer, however, felt that such a power 
axisted, and took care not to tippose it. He founded 
anew the kingdom of Ita'ty,^and called it by another 
name. He wa^ independent, without daring to ap{>ear 
so. By the distribution of lands in Italy among the 
confederate soldiers, he satisfied their cupidity* without 
relaxing their discipline ; and as he no longer recruited 
his army with the barbarian adventurers who had yearly 
flocked ‘to his standard, he kept it within moderate 
‘ limits, though sufficiently powerful to guard his fron¬ 
tiers. He made no attempt to extend his dominions 
beyond Italy, from which Sicily and Sardinia had 
already been separated by the invasions of Genseric: on 
one occa'feion, however, he made war against Illyricum, 
and on another against Noricum, with equal success. 
The whole extent of country between the Alps and the 
Danube had been fertilised by Roman agriculture, and 
enriched by Roman Commerce, and by the residence of 
Roman legions : it was looked upon as the nursery of 
the best soldiers of the empire. But it had been so 
devastated by successive invasions, that the race of its 
Roman inhabitants wa^ nearly extinct, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by barbarians of whose history nothing is known. 
The Rugians, trbo possessed it at the time of which 
we' are speaking, were conquered by Odoacer, and 
great numbersc of them brought captive into Italy, to 
assist in the cultivation of the deserts of that country. 
Deserts^ they might truly be called. The population 
had been swept away by every scourge under heaven ; 
war, plague, famine, public tyranny, and domestic 
slavery. Thijoughout tl, preceding century, the exist¬ 
ence of the people had been entirely artificial. They 
were principally supported by the distributions of corn. 
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which the emperors had bound themselves to conti¬ 
nue at Rome, Milan, and other great towns where 
tlie court resided. These largesses had ceased fl^th 
the loss of Africa and tha ruin of Sicily. Odoacer 
did not attempt to renew them. Meanwhile most of 
the landed proprietflrs Jjad ceased to cultivate their 
estates: there was little encouragement to^ncur great 
expense in growing co»n, which was afterwards gitey 
away in the market-place, ^he rearing of cattle had 
for a time superseded the cultivation of grain; but 
both the herds, and the slaves who tended them, had 
been carried off by continual incursions of barbarians. 
The desolation of these regions is frcqueiftly* expressed 
in simple yet affecting language in the contemporary 
letters of the saints. Pope Gelasius (a.*d. 49(i) speaks 
of Emilia, Tuscany, and other provinces, in which the* 
human race was almost extinct. St. Ambrose, of the 
towns of Bologna, Modena, Reggio^ Piacenza, which 
remained deserted, together with *the adjaeent country. 
Those who have seen the Campagna di Roma ia our own 
days, have witnessed the desolation of a country ruined 
by bad laws, even more than by foreign aggression. Let 
them imagine the gloomy scenery which now surrounds 
the capital, extended over every part of Italy, and they 
will have some idea of the kingdom of Odoacer. 

The usurpation of Odoacer had relaxed, but not 
severed, the tie which united the more distant western 
provinces to the empire. Several districts of Spain, 
and particularly the sea-coast, had pri served their inde¬ 
pendence against the Suevi and the ^isigoths; some 
towns in Africa had escaped the attacks of the Vandals; 
and there were provinces in the centip of Gaul which 
obeyed neither the Franks, Burgundians, nor Visigoths. 
In those territories which hSd been occupied by the 
barbar’ans, they were looked upon (accordiiTg to the 
legal expression which assigned them their quarters) 
as guests, rather than as masters. The^inlyibitants did 
not cease to consider themselves as Romans; and they 
long retained their name, their language, their customs. 
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and their laws. The eyes of all were turned towards 
Constantinople; they all recognised as their emperor, 
Zeno (a. D. 474 — 491 ), who had succeeded to Leo 
(a. d. 457 — 474 ) upon ^he Eastern throne. 'The 
Greek emperors escaped the storm winch raged around 
them, by their good fortune more than by their wisdom. 
They w'ere^ unacquainted with the languages of the 
IFcstem provinces, which they„ despised as barbarian ; 
and they were alike ignorant of their condition and of 
their interests. They had no means of defending, 
scarcely any of governing them ; and, as they had no 
chance of drawing supplies from them,'they abandoned 
their administration to men of wealth and rank, who 
assumed the title of Count of the several cities. These 
counts fluttered the emperor in their correspondence, and 
twere flattered in return by imperial titles: the power 
they exercised was that of independent sovereigns. 

.^.gidius, count of Soissons, seems to have been one 
of the most powerful of these nobles of Gaul, who, 
during the decline of the empire, were indebted to their 
wealth for a kind of sovereignty. He gained several 
advantages over the Visigoths, at the head of an army 
o£ Franks accustomed to serve in the pay of Rome; a 
circumstance which ,Jias caused it to be said that he 
reigned over the Franks during the exile of Childeric, 
the father of Clovis. His son, Afranius Syagrius, also 
governed Soissons with the title of Count, during the ten 
years which succeeded the fall of the Roman empire 
(a.i). 476—486). He was by these means brought into 
the neighboufuoqd of the Franks, who were ancient allies 
of the empire, and accustome<l to fight under its banner 
for payment; but he had nothing left to offer them,— 
neither battles nor spoils. The Franks, however, with¬ 
out making war, had contrived to extend their frontier 
in Belgium. They were become masters of Tournai, 
Cambray, Terouane, and Cologne; and in each of 
these cities they had a d: ‘' rent king. All these petty 
kings ascribed' their origin to Merovseus (Mcer-wig, 
or Sea Hero), for the date of whose half fabulous 
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existence we must rather go back to the first appearance 
of the Franks, about the year 250, than to the middle of the 
fifth century, where it is commonly placed. There ^as 
one among them,—a young, man, scarcely twenty years 
of age,—who was greatly distinguished by his personal 
appearance, and by'his Jbraveny, and who had already 
reigned five years over the Franks of Tournal. His name 
was Clovis •: he was the«son of Childeric, who had bfie»i 
banished on account of the licentiousness of his man¬ 
ners ; but who was afterwards recalled by his tribe when 
age had calmed his passions. Like all ^he rest of his 
race, h^ worsl^pped the gods of Germania ; but his 
enthusiastic mind was ever ready to creditf all t|je pro¬ 
digies which were related to him by the priests of a dif¬ 
ferent religion, who easily won him over* to thoir belief. 
In 486, he proposed to the warriors of Tournai, of the* 
tribe of the Salian Franks, to go and share the riches of 
their Roman neighbours, wlio neither knew how to 
defend them, nor how to bestow -them upon other de¬ 
fenders. Not more than 8000 or 4000 Franks answered 
his appeal, and took up their francisque or war hatchet, 
ready to follow him. Ragnacar, another* king of the 
Franks, at Cambray, came with his followers to join the 
standard of Clovis. They sent a.message of defiance 
to Syagrius. The Roman count was not so formidable 
as to make it necessary to resort to surprise; neverthe¬ 
less, he occupied the frentier, and all the soldiers 
north of the Seine, calling themselves Roman or legion¬ 
ary, or letes or federal, assembled ?t his order. The 
armies met ; Syagrius was beaten, |pd* the Franks 
took and pillaged Soissons. Syagrius in ‘his flight 
crossed the Seine; biit the cities along this river and 
the Loire, although calling themselves Roman, had taken 
no thought about their futuref safety. They possessed 
no soldiers, no treasure, no means of resistance.* 

Syagrius could obtain no succour from them; he 
therefore passed the Loire, and advanced^to ’’JCoulouse, to 

• The Roman corruption of Cblodwig, or, in modern German, Ludwig; 
B modern French, I.uuis. — (TbansJ) 
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crave the assistance of Alaric II., vrho had reigned for 
two years over the Visigoths. The councillors of this 
king, who was yet a child, thot^ht the moment favour¬ 
able for extinguishing the last remains of Roman power. 
They took Syagrius, therefore, and, loading him with 
chains, sent him back, to Ci«)vi8,*who suffered him to 
die in prison. 

c 'And this is nearly all that we can ever know concern¬ 
ing the combats which ffnally annihilated the dominion 
of the Romans in Gaul, and laid the foundation of the 
French monarchy. The task of th^ historian is no 
longer what it was, when, following the 9 nnals of 
Romc^ he had to choose from rich and varied materials; 
to combine, to reconcile, to select. Grief and shame 
had reduced almost all the W est of Europe to silence. 

* Who, indeed, could wish to preserve the details of 
revolutions, every crisis of which exposed to view the 
vices of the people and of the government ? The 
Germans could not nVrite, the Romans would not. One 
man alome, a prelate and a saint, — Gregory, bishop of 
Tours,—undertook, at the end of the following century, 
to make known to us the origin of the French mon- 
tjrchy; and, by his work, he affords the only light 
that has been thrown upon the other countries of the 
West. It has been abridged, and copied, and amplified, 
by turns, from the seventh century to our own time: 
but commentaries serve only to mislead us; we must 
consult the original, if vie wish to come at truth. This 
rude narrative ought to satisfy us ; it exhibits at 
once the mannu’s of the age, and the opinions of the 
church; 'ind though it consists almost entirely of a 
tissue of crimes, we ought not hastily to turn from its 
perusal. It is right to know what we have to dread 
from the various revolfitions of human society. We 
shall sef a higher value on the virtues of our contem¬ 
poraries, and on the hap\iiness we 'enjoy, and we shall 
endure with greater p uonce the evils which accom¬ 
pany all human institutions, when we know what puy 
ancestors really were. ' . 
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, Clovis had fixed himself at Soissons. The rich booty 
which he had divided among his victorious warriors, 
and which, according to the custom of the Franks, had 
been distributed by lot in equal portions*araongst all the 
soldiers, had drawn fresh adventurers to their standards. 
There was no other kiiig/of the Franks who seemed to 
equal him in activity and courage; and the Cerman 
was always free to choose ttie chief with whom fie pre • 
ferred to share the dangerg of the war. Nearly a third 
part of Caul, jrom the Oise to the Loire, was given up 
without defenci;io the pillage or conqiic , if ‘lie Franks. 
We hava no record of their progress in these provinces. 
Whatever may have been the weakness afid cowardice 
of the Romans, it was impossible for an^army of 4000 
men to occupy at once their rural domains atid their 
cities. Fourteen years elapsed between the first victory 
of Clovis over Syagnus, and tin time when the Loire, 
the Mozelle, the Jura, and the Rhine, formed the 
boundaries of his kingdom. Duniig this period, from 
48() to .500, the Romans negotiated with him, In hopes 
of lightening the yoke which they were forged to bear. 
They sent a deputation to the conqueror, and, by the 
payment of tiibute money, bought his protection. T 
The bishops, on their side, wert,' intent on the con¬ 
version of the king who was to reign over them. They 
found his mind acces.sible to that fanaticism ivith which 
they wished to inspire it; and as he was not yet a 
Christian, nor conseijuently iibbued with a sectarian 
partiality, they imagined he ivould be morg favourable 
to orthodox opinions than the kings of the Burgundians 
and Visigoths, who wore Arians. They resolved* to 
take advantage of his fondness for women, to gain him 
over to their side; and after caysing him to divorce his 
wife — who was a Frank and a pagan, and the mother of 
his eldest son,—Aurelian, a Caul, the Christian adviser 
of Clovis, negotiated his marriage with Chlotilde. 

The barbarian kings intermarried with •none but 
women of royal blood ; and Clovis ivould have scorned 
the daughter of a subject. lie was not ,yet pow'ciful 
von. I. N 
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enough to obtain the daughter of a king of the Vandals, 
the Burgundians, or the Visigoths; but Chlotilde was at 
thfe same time of royal descent, and persecuted. Gondicar, 
king of the Burgundians,, who died in 463, had left 
four sons, each of them bearing the title of king, com¬ 
manding the armies, an^ sharing the conquests of their 
nation. Bqt Gondebald, the eldest of these four princes, 
,to(/k away the life of his thre§ brothers in succession. 
Having surprised two of them, Chilperic and Godemar, 
in their residence at Vienne,” he killed Chilperic, who 
had surrendered himself his prisonep with his own 
hand ; ordered his wife to be thrown'’ into the Rhone 
with ^ stono' tied round her neck; and her two sons to 
be beheaded, and their bodies cast into a well. 

Two .daughters remained captive: one of these was 
• Chlotilde. Godemar, the other brother, had taken re¬ 
fuge in a tower; but the savage Gondebald had the 
lower part filled with combustibles, and burned him 
alive. The fourth brother, Godegesil, perished ten years 
later. .. 

Chlotilde, who escaped the disastrous fate of her 
house, is supposed to have been in confinement at 
Geneva. She had been educated by an orthodox bishop, 
^he was handsome, .and enthusiastic; and she felt it an 
act of piety to hate her persecutor. She abhorred 
him as the murderer of her nearest kindred, and, still 
more, because he was an Arian; but she dissembled 
her hatred at the moment of her marriage. Gonde¬ 
bald, like many other kings, thought his crimes for¬ 
gotten, as sooij. as he could forget them himself; and 
consented-to the marriage of his niece with Clovis, as a 
bond of union .between the two nations. Ste. Chlotilde, 
as she was called by the priests, was very imperfectly 
known to her uncle Gbndebald. No length of time, 
no attempts at reconciliation, no benefits conferred, 
could eradicate from her heart the hatred she had con^^ 
ceived. l^er marriage ..'as celebrated in 493; and.- 
thirty years ai'ter, she demanded and obtained the ven^ 
geance for which she had constantly panted. The 
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confidence which the bishops of Gaul had placed in 
the charms of Chlotilde was fully justified. She con¬ 
verted her husband; persuaded him first to have liis 
children baptised; and afterwards prevailed on him to 
seek the protection of her God in a moment of danger. 

In 490, the Allttnan^ had invaded all the country 
which lies between the Moselle and the Meuse. To 
the Franks, this was a*national war; all theif tribe'* 
assembled, and gave battle t<p the aggressors at Tolbiac, 
four leagues from Cologne. They were repulsed, how¬ 
ever, and secmcjl upon the point of being routed, when 
Clovis jpvokeif the God of Chlotilde: animated with 
fresh courage, he again attacked the enen^ ;• tht Alle- 
man chief was slain; and his soldiers immediately 
offered to join the standard of Clovis, and acknowledge 
him as their king. The two nations spoke the same* 
language, their origin was the same, and their manners 
and customs were similar; they weijs, therefore, easily 
united; and Clovis returned front the field of Tolbiac 
at the head of an army much more numerous than that 
which he had led thither, or than any which he had ever 
before commanded. He was acknowledged king by his 
enemies, and suzerain or chief by the other kings <Jf 
the Franks, who till then had beer> his equals. 

On his return to Soissons, his seat of empire, Clovis 
became one of the catechumens of St. Remi, the arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims: his soldiers, carried away like him¬ 
self by the universal belief of the people amongst whom 
they lived, by the miracles which they heard attested, 
and by the magnificence of the catholic fvorship, readily 
followed his example. On Christmas-day,* 496,‘he 
repaired, with an army of only 3000 soldiers, to the 
cathedral of Rheims, where St. Remi poured upon him 
the water of baptism, uttering these words, which have 
been handed down to us :—“ Bow down thy he*ad, oh ! 
Sicambrian, with humility. Adore what thou hast 
burnt, and burn what thou hast adored.^,* The joy of 
the clergy throughout Gaul was boundless, when they 
heard of the conversion of king Clovis. ^ In him, the 
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orthodox believers gained a 'defender, and an avenger; 
a persecutor of their rivals, at the moment when their 
neM was greatest. For the emperor Zeno at Constan¬ 
tinople, and all the barbarian kings,—at Ravenna, at 
Vienne, at Toulouse, at Carthage, in Spain and in 
Germany,—were either,heretic or pagan. Hence it is, 
that the kiqg of the Franks has been called the eldest 
forf of*the church. St. Avitur, archbishop of Vienne, 
on the Rhone, wrote to Cloivis,—Your faith is our vic¬ 
tory.” This prelate was a Burgundian subject ; but he 
rejoiced in the expectation that Clovis yrould attack the 
rulers of his nation; and all the clergy Gaul, 
whether they were subject to the Burgundians or Visi¬ 
goths, showed the same zeal for the future triumph of 
Clovis. . At thb same time, the confederated towns of 
'Armorica, which hitherto had defended themselves 
against the barbarians by the force of their own arms, 
offered to treat with Clovis. They entered into an 
alliance with him, or,‘rather, became incorporated in his 
nation ; and the Armoricans were placed upon an equal 
footing with the Franks. A,ll the barbarian soldiers 
that remained scattered throughout Gaul, who till then 
had followed the standards of Rome, under the name of 
Letes or Confederate®, were in like manner adopted by 
the Frankie nation ; the new king saw his empire 
extending to the ocean; to the Loire, which separated 
it from the Visigoths; to the mountains around Lan- 
gres, the boundary of *lie Burgundian territory; and 
to the Rhine, which divided it from the independent 
Franks. ‘ » 

Such an extent of conquest might have sufficed to 
satisfy the am^jition of the little chieftain of 3000 
warriors. But Clovis knew that he could only main¬ 
tain his influence over h*ls companions in arms by new 
victories, and by holding out fresh booty to their ra¬ 
pacity. Many of the soldiers lamented the submission 
of the Ropian^provinces. IHach of those protected by 
Clovis was rescued from the cupidity of plunderers: 
but he endeavoured to persuade them, that whatever ad- 
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ditions he had made to his territory, there would always 
remain in Gaul provinces to pillage, estates to parcel 
out, and inhabitants to reduce to slavery. 

Clovis sought an occasion of quarrel with the two 
nations which sharejjl with him the empire of Gaul; but 
with that policy to whicft he owed success, even more 
than to his valour, he began by giving thefn insidwus 
counsels before he attempted^ to surprise them. * 

The Burgundians wert^ first the object of his attack. 
They were governed by the two brothers of Chlotilde : 
Godegesil, wh»9iad fixed his seat at Geneva ; a..d Gon- 
dibard, Vho resided at Vienne. The kingdopi was not 
divided between them, but each had cndeavofired to 
secure a large number of warriors, o» Leudes: this 
name, which answers to lieges*, describes those parti-, 
sans attached to their chiefs by benefits conferred. 
Each of the brothers, in distrust of the other, had re¬ 
tired to as great a distance as possible, to escape from 
perfidious snares, and to enjoy at liberty the pleasures 
then attached to kingly power. From this mutual 
dread proceeded the custom so universal* among bar¬ 
barians, of designating kings by the name of their capitals, 
rather than by that of their provinces. One was king tit 
Vienne, the other king at Geneva, but both of them 
were kings of the Burgundians. In the year 500, 
Clovis gained over Godegesil; he persuaded him to 
separate himself from his brotjier at the moment when 
the Franks were giving battle to his countrymen ; and 
as a reward for his compliance, he promisec> to assist him 
in gaining sole possession of the throne of tl^p Burgun¬ 
dians. He then declared war upon this people, and 
led on his Franks to the combat. The two nations 
met upon the banks of the Oi«sche, near Dijon ; but at 
the very moment when the battle was about to begin, 
Godegesil, with all his forces, deserted the national 

banner, and joined that of Clovis. Gondebald, in dis- 

• • 
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may, took to flight, and could not believe himself safe 
until he had shut himself up in Avignon. Godegesil 
lost no time in reaching his brother’s palace at Vienne, 
and taking possession of all the riches it contained ; 
while Clovis pursued his ravages into Provence, 
where, tearing up the vines an& burning the olive trees, 
he /orcjbly Carried off the peasants, and loaded his sol- 
Siers with booty. But wljen he endeavoured to render 
himself master of Avignon, • he found the walls too 
strong for warriors so ignorant of the art of besieging : 
he was obliged, therefore, to enter into a Compromise with 
Gondebal(^, a,nd to consent to retire to the banks of the 
Seine, Vith all the spoils which his troops had obtained. 

Gondebald being delivered from the fear of the Franks, 
.immediately marched to Vienne with a great body of 
Burgundians, who were indignant at the treachery 
of Godegesil, He gained entrance through an aque¬ 
duct, and having' found his brother, who in terror 
had sought refuge in a church, he put him to 
death, as well as the bishop who had granted him 
asylum. He* destroyed by horrible tortures all those 
whom he accused of participating in his brother’s trea¬ 
son, and caused his authority again to be acknowledged 
throughout the army of the Burgundians. 

Clovis, in the mean time, had not been making con¬ 
quests ; possibly, this was nQ,t his object; but he had 
been enriching his army. , At the end of a few years, 
he led it forth on another expedition. Alaric II. reigned 
over the Visigoths, and between him and the Franks 
there had b,een some disputes, Clovis proposed to him 
to hold a conference in an island on the Loire, near 
Amboise: here h‘e settled all their differences, removed 
all Alaric’s anxiety about his own projects, and a lasting 
peace wa^' confirmed between the Visigoths and the 
Franks by mutual oaths. On hi® return home, he assem¬ 
bled his troops on the ' liamp de Mars, between 
Soissons and PSris, in tne spring of the year 507. 
“ I cannot bear,” he said, that those Arians (the 
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Visigoths) should possess the best part of Gaul: let us 
go forth against them, and when, by God’s help, jve 
have overcome them, we will reduce their country under 
our dominion, and their perSons to slavAy.” A longer 
harangue was not required to excite the Franks to war¬ 
fare. They made the air^esouifd with the clang of their 
arms, and followed their king to the field. • ^ 

Clovis had deceived hik enemy by a shameful perjury * 
but, in order to gain the Jalessing of heaven upon his 
arms, he cause<l it to be proclaimed that any soldier 
would be punislfed with death who shouid i-ar^y off so 
much aS a blade of grass from the territory of Tours 
without paying for it, this country being under the 
immediate protection of St. Martin. "J h^ church, at 
that time, did not hesitate between the two "kinds of 
merit — liberality toward monks, or probity. St. Gre¬ 
gory of Tours assures us that the march of Clovis 
was constantly directed and aided dry miracles. The 
perpetual chorus of monks, — the rsallentitwi, w'ho 
night and day sang psalms in the church of Tours, 
announced his victory by a prophecy. A.fawn guided 
his passage across the waters of the Vienne ; a column 
of fire led his ai'my on to Poictiers. At the distance Ibf 
ten leagues from this city, Clovis ’encountered the Visi¬ 
goths, commanded by Alaric II. He vanquished therr 
in the plains of Vouglt* (a.o. 507); their king was killed, 
and their whole army routed. The greater part of the 
territory of the Visigoths, bc’tween the Loire and the 
Pyrenees, was ravaged by the Franks, whg spent a con¬ 
siderable time in conquering these provRices; but during 
a four years' war, of which we have no details, they lost 
a part of what they had gained, and %t the end of the 
reign of Clovis, in 511, his aythority was acknowledged 
by little more than the half of Aquitaine. 

The other Frankie kings could certainly no longer 
be considered as the equals of Clovis; some of them 
had, indeed, fought by his side, but n*t one had dis¬ 
covered the talents of a great general, or a great poli- 

N 4 
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tician. All of them had given themselves up to that 
effeminacy which so rapidly corrupts uncivilised man in 
affluence. Nevertheless, Clovis still regarded them as 
rivals; he feartd the inconstancy of the people, who 
might at some future time seek among the other kings 
a protector against himself; andhe dreaded the develope- 
nient of tadents dangerous to his power in them or 
liiefr children, or the comparison that might be made 
between their mildness ind, his own cruelty. He 
therefore came to the resolution of getting rid of them, 
and began with Sicgehert, king of the djipuarians, his 
companion in arms, who reigned at Cologne. • In the 
year 50,9, he Jjersuaded Chloderic, the son of this unfor¬ 
tunate king, who had accompanied him in his war 
against tJie Visigoths, to assassinate his father; pro- 
hiising that he would afterwards assist him to reap the 
fruits of his parricide. The crime was committed; 
but Clovis made no attempt to screen the perpetrator, 
whom he caused to He assassinated in his turn; and 
immediately assembled the Ripuarians, who raised 
him upon a, shield and proclaimed him their king. 
Shortly after, Clovis laid snares for Cararic, who 
reigned at Terouane. Having obtained possession 
of his person, ho compelled him and his son to assume 
holy orders, after which he cut off both their heads. 
He seduced the Lewies of llagnacar, who reigned at 
jCambray, by presents; and 'having commanded him 
and his brother to be brdught before him in chains; 
“ Art thou n<jt ashamed,” said he, of disgracing our 
descent by allowil.g thyself to be thus manacled } thou 
oughtest to' have died honourably.” Thfen raising his 
arm, with one blow of his axe he cut off his head. 
“ And as for thee,” said Ije to the brother of Ragnacar, 
hadst thou defended thy brother, thou wouldst not 
now be a captive with him.” And immediately, 
by a mortal blow, he laid him prostrate in his turn. 
He also procured the deatii of several other long-haired 
kings who reigned over smaller tribes ; then pretending 
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to repent of his barbarity, he offered his protection 
to all those who had escaped the massacre. He 
hoped thus to discover any of his relations whose 
lives might have been preserved, that he might rid 
himself of them also: but they had all perished, and 
his work was accom^ishrid. S« says St. Gregory, from 
whom we have borrowed the history of all those horrors; 
and whose sentiments, <fven better than his narrative/ 
pourtray the spirit of tly? 5ge he lived in. “ Thus 
did God every day cause some’ among his enemies 
to fall, into hi% hands, and increased the limit'' of his 
kingdon#; because he walked with an upright heart be¬ 
fore the Lord, and did that which was plea^ing^ in his 
sight, (b. ii. c. 40.) 

There can be no doubt that, by the larger ptlrt of the 
clergy of Gaul, Clovis was considered a saint. His* 
success was attributed to a succession of miracles, 
which enabled him to lay the foundation of the French 
monarchy : one of these, more f^ous than the rest, 
has been commemorated ever since, at the consecration 
of the kings of France. It was asserted, that a phial, 
called La Sainte Ampoulle, was brought from heaven 
by a white dove to St. llemi, and contained the holy 
oil with which he was to anoint tlte king. This story, 
however, did not gain much credit until the ninth century. 
Nothing could exceed the respect and deference which 
Clovis testified on all occasions for the clergy, in re¬ 
turn for the zeal with which* they espoused his cause. 
We learn, from letters which have been preserved in the 
collection of the councils, that, in evei^ country which 
was the seat of war, he had taken under his special 
protection not only the persons and property of bishops 
and priests, but even of their ipistresses and their child¬ 
ren. He had freed the property of the church from 
every kind of tax, and had consulted the ecclesiastical 
council upon the administration of his kingdom. 

We should fall into a great error, if vne compared 
this administration with any of those which exist in mo- 
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dem monarchies. Clovis reigned without any ministry, 
or^civil establishment: he was not the king of Gaul, 
but king of the Franks who dwelt in Gaul. He was 
the captain of rf'sovereign aVmy, both by choice and by 
inheritance; for, on the one hand, none but a descendant 
of Merovseus would haVe bee« exalted by the soldiers 
to this high dignity ; and, on the other, they would not 
iave entrusted their lives and fortunes to any but the most 
able and fortunate of the royal line. If Clovis had ap¬ 
peared not to justify their choice, his head would soon 
have fallen under the francisque, like those of the kings 
whom he had removed out of his way. This ^vereign 
army, by whose aid be reigned, very much as the dey of 
Algiers reignecj among the janissaries, never quitted 
arms for^ agriculture. They had not taken possession 
'of the estates or the persons of the Gauls; for, by 
spreading themselves over a large territory, they would 
have been lost; they kept together, or at least their can¬ 
tonments were always' in the neighbourhood of Paris or 
of Soissons, according as the residence of Clovis was in 
one or the other of these cities. The soldiers were ge¬ 
nerally quartered upon the citizens: they lived in the 
enjoyment of luxury and brutal pleasures, such as 
barbarians could relffeh, until the wealth acquired in 
former expeditions was dissipated, and then urged their 
king to lead them against some new enemy. As the 
nation of Franks had never emigrated in a body, like 
that of the Burgundians "and Visigoths, there were no 
families to bq- planted, no partitions of land to be made. 
By degrees only^ as the veteran soldier retiring from 
service aslced the grant of some uncultivated spot, the 
king was called«upon to distribute land, and he had 
always more to give than j^e found claimants for. Often> 
indeed, the soldier helped himself, and, with the aid of his 
francisque, got rid of the proprietor whose dwelling or 
whose land he coveted : ;• ire that, if he chanced to be 
pursued and condemned for this murder, the law re¬ 
quired nothing but a mulct or widergeld of 100 sols of 
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gold (equal to 50/. sterling) for the murder of a Roman 
landholder. , 

The army, thus kept together, was summoned to de¬ 
liberate not only in what was* properly called the Champ 
de Mars, where the review took place at the commence¬ 
ment of spring, but on all*public? occasions, whether for 
peace or for war, — to make laws, or to pasS sentence. 
The Romans were not Admitted to these assemblies; 
they had no part in the sovereignty; but they had all 
the resources of court intrigue and flattery; all the 
places of finanao or of correspondence, in whicii their 
educatioif and literary acquirements were indispensable ; 
and all offices in the ecclesiastical hierarchy :* ir? each 
of these different careers they not only preserved, but 
very often augmented, the fortune they had received from 
their fathers, and their credit increased so much, that be¬ 
fore long they enjoyed the special favour and confidence 
of the Frankie kings. 

The towns continued to be governed by the Roman 
law, with their curicp, or municipalities. To all those 
places, however, which had put themselves under his 
protection, Clovis sent a Frankie officer called Graf, or 
Grnfio, answering pretty nearly to the Roman Comes. He 
superintended the municipality, collected certain royal 
dues, and presided over the partial assemblies of the 
Franks, — the courts where justice was administered 
when any troop of Franks was settled in a t^own. 

In the rural districts the people remained slaves, as 
they were before the conquest. They laboTjrcd for the 
proprietor of the estate upon which thiy happened to 
live, whether he were Frank or Roman. War had ruifled 
many citizens, and greatly augmented •the number of 
captives: the common lot of prisoners was slavery j and 
a warlike expedition, crowned with brilliant success, was 
often the cause of transporting from the banks of the 
Rhone to those of the Seine whole droves of unhappy 
beings destined to work for any masters who’might be¬ 
come their purchasers. 
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After having clone all these things,” continues Gre¬ 
gory of Tours, “ Clovis died at Paris on the 5th of 
November, 511. He was buried in the church of the 
Holy Apostlesj now called' Ste. Gcndvieve; which, in 
concert with queen Chlotilde, he had founded. He had 
reigned in all thirty jcears,-,rfivd since the battle of 
Vougle; and had completed the forty-fifth year of his 
cage.” ■ 
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• 

The torrent of barbaric invasion had rolled its waves 
from the East to the West: it had;reccived its first im¬ 
pulse in Scythia, whence it had followed the shores of 
the Black Sea, and laid waste that enormous Illyrian 
isthmus, on the coast of which the new city of Constan¬ 
tine was built. Almost all the tribes which had con¬ 
quered the West, had previously vented their fury upon 
the empire of the East: Goths of every denomination. 
Vandals, Alans, and Iluns: nevertheless, tl»e East;prn 
efiipire survived the tempest, while th^t of the West 
perished in it. The former was certainly not more war¬ 
like than the latter, nor better governed, nor more peo¬ 
pled, nor more wealthy ; it had no glorious recollections 
of the past to recall, and it contained no sparks of 
ancient patriotism which a virtuous administration might 
have rekindled. The senate of Constantinople, an im¬ 
perfect copy of that of Rome, was always despicable and 
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timid. The character of the great was as servile as 
that of the people. The emperors assumed the haughty 
language of despotism, and though they professed Chris¬ 
tianity, they /continued to accept worship offered to 
them as divinities. The ambassadors of Theodosius II. 
engaged in a violent .dispute with the ministers of 
Attila, at^the very time when they were about to sup- 

^ pKcatt for peace at the feet of. that monarch, declaring 
that it was impious to cocnpare Attila, who was only a 
man, with their emperor 'fheodosius, who was a god. 
If we compare the Greeks of the fifth ceptury, who main¬ 
tained their existence, with the Romans, who .forfeited 
theirs, wc skall find them to have been superior neither 
in talents, nor in virtue, nor in energy, but simply more 
fortunate. 

• After the extinction of the race of the great Theo¬ 
dosius (a. D. 450), the throne of Constantinople was 
occupied, during^a period of seventy-seven years, by 
five emperors, down to the time of Justinian:—Marcian 
(a. d. 450—457) ; Leo, till 474 ; Zeno, till 491; 
Anastasius, till 518 ; and Justin, till 527- These were 
almost all men advanced in age, equally feeble in mind 
SKid in body, and raised to the throne by women who go¬ 
verned in their namer. History has but little to record of 
them. We have probably lost some contemporary 
writers, but the little we know of these five reigns leaves 
us no reason to regret that we do not know more. 
Thrace and the European part of the empire were ex¬ 
posed to frequent ravages during these seventy-seven 
years; but the extensive provinces of Asia, Egypt, and 
the, Greekt islands suffered only from the vices of the 
government. TJhese vast regions could scarcely be at¬ 
tacked, except from the frontier of the Euphrates ; and 
as the government of the Sassanides, in Persia, was 
characterised by an equal degree of pusillanimity, the 
two empires remained at p'-ace with one another. The 
Idngs of Pprsii^. Ferouz, (a.d. 457—488) ; Balasch, 
491 ; Xobad, 531, are only known to us by name; they 
were engaged in dangerous wars with the "White Huns 
or Eutbalites to the north and east of the Caspian Sea, 
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which left them no leisure to turn their arms against 
the Romans. 

But in the mean time a new people started from the 
frontiers of the Eastern empire, to fall uppn the provinces 
which had belonged to the empire of the West, and to 
effect another changa in their condition. The conquest 
of Italy by the Ostrogoths was connected with the 
reigns of the emperors .Zeno and Anastasius, and •fras, 
partly the result of their suggestions. 

Whilst a portion of the hation of the Goths, which hid 
inhabited the western regions, and were called V’sigoths 
(JVestgothen'), had boldly entered the territory of the em¬ 
pire, and had at length found an abode in past of G^ul and 
in Spain; the Goths of the East, or Ostrogoths ^Outgo- 
then), still remained beyond the Danube. * They had sub¬ 
mitted to Attila, but as they had neither treasures nor* 
cities to pillage, and nothing to offer to their new master 
but brave soldiers, they were soon incorporated into the 
Tartar’s army, and honoured by»the name of his sub¬ 
jects. Three brothers, who were kings amongst the 
Ostrogoths, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, had 
followed Attila in his expeditions against Thrace, and 
afterwards against Gaul. After the death of the king 
of the Huns, they had no difficulty in recovering their 
independence. They occupied, at that time, the de¬ 
solate plains of Pannonia (Austria and Hungary). The 
impulse they had received* from the Huns, the wars in 
which they had been engaged, and the rapid marches 
they had effected across Europe, had induced them to 
abandon the arts of agriculture. The hqjbitS of indolence 
and prodigality which they had contracted in the tich 
pfbvinces they had laid waste, unfittec^them to resume 
a life of industry; so that, in the rich lands of Hungary, 
where the slightest cultivation'is rewarded by the most 
abundant crops, a nation, less numerous than the popu¬ 
lation of any one of the cities they had destroyed there, 
or which exist there at the present time^^waq constantly 
in dread of famine. Their cupidity was goaded by their 
privations: the more they suffered, the more they op¬ 
pressed the few wretched inhabitants wHo remained in 
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these vast regions: they destroyed the last remnants of 
the race, and after having consumed the substance of 
thfe husbandmen who were their subjects, they relapsed 
into their former misery. . 

Thcodoric, the son of Theodemir, one of the three 
brothers, had been givfn to^the »emperor Zeno as a 
hostage, atjd brought up at Constantinople. The ex- 
^m'ple ‘of that great empire, tvhich still enjoyed im¬ 
mense ivealth, and exercised the most valuable of the 
arts, was not lost upon him*. Ilis mind, open to in¬ 
struction, did not fail to profit by whafever was still to 
be learnt amongst the Romans in the arts of jyar and 
administration; he not choose, however, to submit to 
Greek pedagogues, but educated himself, and would not 
even be* taught to write. About the year 475, he 
•succeeded his father, and as his two uncles were already 
dead, he was then chief of the whole Ostrogothic na- 
tion . He hastene.d to rescue his countrymen from the 
miseries they were suffering in the deserts of Pannonia. 
He invaded the empire of the East, and terrified Zeno 
into a purchase of his friendship. He rendered many 
important services to the emperor in the revolts which 
tipubled his reign ; but afterwards, being provoked by 
some instance of bad .faith, or urged by the mere incon¬ 
stancy and impatience of his soldiers, he again turned 
his arms against the empire, and ravaged Thrace with a 
cruelty which has left a stain’upon his memory. It was 
said that, in this expedition, the Goths cut off the right 
hands of the peasants they took prisoners, in order to 
prevent them from holding the handle of the plough. 

Theodoiic could not live in peace, and Zeno, his ad¬ 
versary, was at ^ loss for a pretext for terminating a 
war which he was unable to carry on. At this juncture, 
the king of the Ostrogoths pro])osed to the emperor of 
Byzantiflm a negotiation by which he should be au¬ 
thorised to ponquer Itab <ind to govern it according to 
the laws, it nothin the dependence, of the empire. Zeno 
was delighted to deliver himself from so formidable an 
enemy at ^ny ^ricc; he therefore abandoned Odoacer to, 
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the arms of the Ostrogoths, and in the treaty which 
he finally concluded with the king his vassal, expres¬ 
sions were introduced sufficiently ambiguous to save the 
dignity of the empire, without compromising the inde¬ 
pendence of Theodoric. The army of the Ostrogoths, 
and with it the entir^ nation, left Thrace at the begin¬ 
ning of the campaign of 489, intending to cross Moesia, 
Paunonia, and the Julian*Alps, in order to enter Italy. ' 

Wandering tribes of Bylgirians, Gepidaj, and Sai- 
matians occupied these regions, which ha I once been 
opulent and pomilous. The Ostrogoths were sometimes 
obliged t« maintain a running fight with them during a 
march of 700 miles; but in other parts they Vefe joined 
by numerous adventurers, attracted by the^fame of The¬ 
odoric to serve under his banner. When this fbrmid- 
able army descended the Alps of Fl iuli, Odoacer showed 
himself to be nowise inferior to his reputation for 
activity, skill, and bravery. He defended Italy better 
than it had been defended for agds ; but after having 
lost three pitched battles, he was obliged to quit the 
open country, and to take refuge, with his nysst faithful 
partisans, in the fortress of llavenna, where he stood a 
siege of three years. He was at length obliged to sur-.* 
render, on the .'ith of March, 493 J the conditions he 
obtained were honourable and advantageous, but he soon 
learned that good faith in treaties was a virtue scarcely 
known amongst barbarian^. The chiefs themselves 
rarely hesitated between their interests and their engage¬ 
ments, at a time when public opinion was wi^out force, 
and public morality without principle. Theodoric, who 
^ maj be looked upon as the most loyal and file most 
vTrtuous of these barbarian conquerors, (laused Odoacer 
to be assassinated at the close of a banquet of recon¬ 
ciliation. 

The king of the Ostrogoths, when he had conquered 
Italy, soqn rendered himself master of the territory 
lying between the Danube and the Alps, which formed 
the outworks of the country he governed. He also ob¬ 
tained from the Vandals the restitution qf Sicily, by 
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the terror of his name alone. He then proceeded to 
e^stablish the wisest and most equitable institutions 
which any northern conqueror had ever granted to 
the conquered countries' of the south. Instead of 
opi)ressing one people by means of the other, he strove 
to hold the balance fairly between them, and to pre- 
sv'rvq, or*' even to augment, the distinct privileges of 
each. He consolidated the edtire structure of the Ger¬ 
manic liberties of the (ioths ; their popular judicial 
proceedings; their laws of Scandinavian origin; their in¬ 
stitutions, at once civil and military,‘■which assembled 
the citizens of the same <listricts, to delibcitte or to 
judgfe in time of peace, and to take the field together in 
time of war. . He confided the defence of the state to 
them exclusively, and towards the close of his life he 
went so far as to prohibit the Romans from wearing 
arms, (which th'jy showed little eagerness to use,) and to 
allow them only to the barbarians. At the same time, 
he attempted to introduce the practice of agriculture 
among the Ostrogoths, by giving them lands, which they 
held on the ancient German tenure of military service. 
There were deserted estates in Italy, at that time, suffi- 
•cient to have maintained thirty or forty thousand new fa¬ 
milies, and it is ifot be doubted that Theodoric had 
brought as many with him ; but these warriors had so far 
lost the habit of labour, that they could not submit to the 
task of bringing waste lands into cultivation : they were 
therefore allowed to choose out of the estates of the 
Romans, w,hh the restriction, that no Roman citizen was 
to lose more than the third of his inheritance. It is 
alko posable (for the expressions of Procopius on tins 
head are someC/hat ambiguous) that he imposed on the 
Roman husbandman tlje obligation of handing over to 
his barbarian master one-third of his crop; in which 
case we must ascribe to I heodoric the merit of having 
restored that system ol parti ary or mflayer Imsbandry 
to which Italy owes the prosperity of its agricultural 
population. As legislator, he made great efforts to unite 
in the Ostrogoth the domestic habits of the cultivator. 
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with the exercises and discipline of the soldier. His wish 
was to instruct his subjects in the arts, but not in the 
science or literature of the Romans, “ for,” said he, “ he 
who has trembled at the rod of a tutor, will always 
tremble at the sight of a sword.” 

Theodoric indulged his •Roman subjects in what they 
called their liberties; that is to say, the namesr)f the re- 
})ublic, the senate, the coftsuls, and the magistracy ; in 
their laws, language, and djes^. He was sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the constitution of the empire, to per'^eive 
the great advantages he might derive from this state of 
things. The Romans would pay taxes, whilst the (loths 
would remain free from contributions ; and Ife ebuM not 
fail to discern the security he might gain from their settled 
obedience, and their great superiority over the (Jbths in 
the science of administration, in foreign correspondence, 
and in diplomacy. M'^ith the .lid of Roman industry, 
fostered by the protection of just laws;, and by the ac¬ 
tivity of a great mind, he workeef some ancient gold 
and iron mines in I’annonia and Istria; he encouraged 
improvements in agriculture ; he commence^ the drain¬ 
ing of the Tontine Marshes; restored the spirit of 
commerce and manufactures, and re-established the ini-r 
perial posts, which were then exclusively destined to 
the convenience of the government, and of such as could 
obtain gratuitous orders for horses. In the year .500, 
during a visit he made to (he city of Rome, where he 
received the compliments of thtf senate and the people, 
lie assigned an annual revenue for the pres^i vation of 
the Roman monuments from the depredations of builders, 
whj already looked upon them as (juarries wlfich were 
to furnish materials for new edifices. 11# even reestab¬ 
lished, on a less lavish, but still on an expensive 
scale, the distributions of food to the Roman people, and 
those public sports which were not less dear to* them 
than bread. He did not, however, take up his residence 
in the ancient capital, but divided his iimo between 
Ravenna, the most important fortress of his kingdom, 
his great arsenal and storehouse, and Verpna, the city 
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of his choice, and that from which he was best enabled 
to provide for the defence of Italy. Thence it is, that 
in the Niebelungen Lied, the most ancient German 
poem, he is designated a^ Dietrich von Berne, which 
must be translated Theodoric of Verona, since Bern was 
not then in existence. " Although lie had been brought 
up in, the *Arian faith, Theodoric granted perfect tolera¬ 
tion to the catholics, and even’ acceded to the wishes of 
their clergy, in forbidding any but the catholic religion 
amongst his conquered subjects. He distributed re¬ 
wards and benefices to the clergy with .such judgment 
and address^ that they remained obedient and faithful to 
him till nearly the close of bis life. He had intended 
to restore the .glory of the lloman senate, and to attach 
it to Ins monarchy: his success was complete at the be¬ 
ginning of his reign, but the men whom he imagined he 
had secured, eluded him towards the end of it. The 
bishops and senators^ deceived by the attentions he paid 
them, thought themselves more important and more 
formidable than they really were. The senators were 
still distinguished by their immense wealth; they dwelt 
^upon the antiquity of their race, with a degree of pride 
•which seemed to increase as the chances of raising its 
dignity by illustrio&s actions diminished. They still be¬ 
lieved themselves to be ancient Romans, not only the 
descendants, but the equals, of the masters of the 
world: they dreamed of liberty without equality, public 
strength, or courage;’and they entered into obscure 
conspiracier to restore, not the republic, but the empire. 
Theodoric, wlf6 had become irritable by prosperity and 
suspicious by age, punished these men, whom he accijsed^ 
of trcacherou#’plans and intentions, more perhaps on 
suspicion than on any ju oof of real guilt. The end of 
his reign was sullied by the condemnation of Boethius 
and Symmachus, both whom were senators, men of 
consular dignity, and eminently fitted to do honour to 
the last age of Rome. Boethius languished for a long 
time in his prison at Pavia; before he perished by 
a cruel death, he composed his work, “ De Consolatione 
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Philosophise,” which is still read with pleasure. It is 
said that Theodoric, exasperated by the persecution p{ 
the Ariaiis at Constantinople, was about to set on foot 
a persecution of the catholics in Italy, ivhen he died, on 
the .'10th of Aufpist, 526. 

Durinp; a reign of Cliirt 3 *-three»ycars Theodoric carried 
on several successful wars, by means of his generals: lie 
repelled the attacks of the Creeks, of various barbaric ' 
tribes from the l>anubc, of,the Burgundians, and of the 
Franks. He was, however, less solicitous for (he ex¬ 
tension of his ,r.*onarchy by conquest, than for its in¬ 
ternal prosperity. The population of his kingdom 
rapidly increased, thanks to the long peace it enjofed, to 
the wise laws which hg had promulgatsd, and to the 
immense resources of a country which had behn thus 
regenerated by the barbarians, and in which every kind 
of labour ensured an ample recompence. At the close 
of his reign the nation of the Ostrogoths was computed 
to possess 200,000 men capable ot’bearing arms, which 
supposes a total population of nearly 1,000,000 ; we 
must not, however, forget that it had begn recruited 
by the soldiers and adventurers of all the barbarous 
nations who flocked to share the riches and the glory 
with which Theodoric loaded it. It then occupied not 
only Sicily and Italy, but the provinces of Rha?tia and 
Noricum to the Danube, Istria on the other side the 
Adriatic, and the south o’f (Jaul to the llhone. We 
have no positive information *s to the Roman popu¬ 
lation of these territories at the same timc.Jout there is 
reason to believe that it was also considerably increased. 

^ Jhe negotiations of Theodoric extended throughout 
Germany, and even to Sweden, whence «his countrymen 
originally came, and whence^ he constantly received 
fresh emigrants. The voluminous collection of the let¬ 
ters of his secretary Cassiodorus has been preserved ; 
and although the truth often lies hid under the pom¬ 
pous style, cumbrous metaphors, or pedantis erudition 
of that rhetorician, these twelve books furnish us with 
many precious documents, relating to thp internal ad- 
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ministration of the country, the manners of the age, and 
the diplomatic relations of the new states : it is worthy 
of note that the Latin language was employed in these 
last communitations by nations who did not under¬ 
stand it themselves. We find ^letters addressed by 
Cassiodorus in the naitie of Theodoric to the kings of 
the lyarnbs, of the Ilcruli, and of the Thuringians, who 
were all completely barbarous, and who lived beyond 
the Danube, begging them .to interest themselves, as 
well as the king of the I3urgun<lians, in the defence of 
his son-in-law Alaric II. against Clo'rts. These kings 
had been compelled to acknowledge the advantages of 
letter^r, and of the means of communication which they 
afforded to ipen separated }iy enormous distances, 
althoug'li united by the same interests ; but, as their 
language hail no alphabet, and neither they nor any 
one else could write it, they took Roman slaves as 
secretaries, and frequently maintained a correspondence 
in a language which was equally unknown to both 
parties. 

Theodoric, who had obliged the Burgundians to cede 
a great portion of Provence and the town of Arles, in 
which he had established a prefect of Gaul in imitation 
of the prefecture under the empire, had endeavoured 
to protect his son-in-law Alaric II., king of the Visi. 
goths in Spain and Aquitaine, whose territories ad¬ 
joined his own at the mouth of the Rhone. Deceived 
as much as his young ally, by the oaths of Clovis, he 
was unable to prevent the battle of Vougle and the ruin 
of the Visigoth^ in Aquitaine, but he lost no time in 
.seifding tfiiem assistance. A natural son of Alaric, mhq. 
was of age to*bear arms, had been placed upon the 
throne during the infancy of Amalaric, his legitimate 
son by ^he daughter of Theodoric ; however valid this 
motive might appear to die nation, it did not satisfy 
the king of the Ostrogoiiis, who immediately caused his 
grandson to b« crowned, and assumed the government 
of Spain and of the south of France as his guardian. 
Amalaric in the meanwhile established his residence at 
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Narboniie ; the lustre of his court, and of the officers 
who attciuled him, served to remind the Visigoths that 
they were still an independent nation; while the coh- 
tinued advantages with whish they carrjed on a border 
war against the Franks, attached them to the powerful 
protector who maint*ined,the glpry of their monarchy. 

If Theodoric had had a son to whom he tpight have 
transmitted the dominio»over so large a portion (f£ Eh- , 
rope, the (Joths would probably ha^e had the honour of 
restoring the empire of the IVest; but foil irie, who had 
conferred more Jruc greatness on this prince than on 
any otl^'r barbaric monarch, refused him a male heir, 
and had granted him only two daughter'.. • Ihe (Jied on 
the .'JOth of August, 5'26, and his reign passed like a 
rtirilliant meteor, whicil disappears witfiout exercising 
any permanent influence on the seasons. The two nations • 
of the Visigoths and Ostrogoths, which he had united, 
were again divided at his death. i\nialaric, who was 
then twenty-five or twenty-six years old, remained at 
Narbonne, w’hence he governed Spain, and that part of 
Oaul which lies between the Rhone, the Loth, and the 
Tyrenees. Athalaric, the grandson of Theodoric, then 
only four or five years old, remained at Ravenna under 
the guardianship of his mother Amalasonta, at the head 
of the Ostrogoths in Italy and Provence. 

As corruption advances w'itli more rapid strides among 
barbarians than among civilised nations, so also does 
their ruin. Their virtues are •owing to iiosition rather 
than to principle: they are sober, valiant and active, 
because they are poor and hardy frogi iheir infancy. 
Physical pleasure is all that wealth can give th§ra; 
they are unable to share the intellectual enjoyments of 
civilised men, so that, to them, opulence is the source 
of every vice. The plan of 'ihis work does not compel 
us to enter into these infamous details ; sufflte it to 
say, that from the death of the great Theodoric, to the 
reign of Athanagild, who transferred the ^at of mo¬ 
narchy to Toledo (a.d.526-554), four kings successively 
occupied the throne: Amalaric reigned from 526 to 
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531, Thendis died in .548, Thendisdi in 54.9, and Agila 
in 554. Each was assassinated by the hand of his suc- 
sessor. In Italy seven kings of the Ostrogoths suc¬ 
ceeded Theodqric, till the destruction of that monarchy 
by Bclisarius in 554: Athalaric reigned from 52(i to 
534, Theodatus to 53(\ Vitigys to* 540, Hildcbald 541, 
Evaria 541, Totila? 552, and Teja 554. The fate of 
these* monarchs was’^sCarccly less tragical than that of 
their contemporaries in 6aul: but we shall have occa¬ 
sion to recur to them, in speaking of the conquests of 
Justinian, in a subsequent chapter. ^\Ve shall at the 
same time witness the fall of the Vandals in Afi ioa: we 
are about It record that of the Burgundians in (Jaul. 
No ray of liglit enables us as yet to discern the history 
of the internal revolutions of (jicat Britain or of Ger.* 
many, so that, after the death of Theodoric, all the 
interest of the AVest centers in the history of the Franks. 

The sudden rige of the monarchy of the Franks is 
the more remarkablej as, from the death of Clovis, that 
nation was distinguished neither by the virtues or talents 
of its chiefs, nor by its own merits. At the time of 
the conquest of Gaul, the Franks were the most bar¬ 
barous of the barbarians, and they long remained so: 
they manifested an.extreme contempt for the people 
they had subdued, and treated them with excessive 
rigour. The Visigoths had adopted a pretty copious 
selection from the code of Theodosius (which was then 
the law of the empire) as the law of their monarchy: 
the Ostrogoths had promulgated laws of their own, 
which were‘'nof entirely dissimilar from those of the 
Roman republic, and which attested the importance 
they attached tq legal science, and to the administration'’ 
of justice. The Burgundians, more rude than the Goths, 
had retained their natiohal laws, which were certainly 
less polished than the pr' coding codes, but equitable in 
spirit, and equally ju. to the conquerors and the 
conquered^ T,he Franks published their laws, which 
were the most barbarous of all. The penal code of the 
Germanic nations reduced itself to a scale of fines: every 
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offence might be atoned for by a pecuniary compen¬ 
sation : wehrgeld was the money of defence, wiedergcld 
the money of compensation. But the Pranks, both 
Sahan and llipuan, were the only people who valued 
the blood of a Roman at half, or even less than half, 
the value of the hltlbd of a barbarian. Murder and 
every other crime was punished in the same proportion. 
This public insult offered by the legislature to th« coh- 
quered people, was of a pieee with the rest of their 
conduct. They despised the learning of I'.ic Latins, as 
well as their language, their arts, and their sciences: 
as goveriiors, tfie Franks were violent, brutal, and piti¬ 
less : their respect for the priests alone cowtribu^ed to 
reiuler their yoke supportable. Their high veneration 
for the church, and tlfeir rigorous orthodoxy^ which 
was the more easily preserved as they were enti'-cly 
ignorant of the disputes and controversies which had 
arisen on matters of faith, induced Jbe clergy to look 
upon them as their firmest allies. They were ever ready 
to detest, to combat, and to pillage the Arians, without 
listening to their arguments. The bishops, in their 
turn, were not very strict in enforcing the*moral obli¬ 
gations of religion : they shut their eyes upon violence^ 
murder, and licentiousness; they .even seem to have 
publicly authorised polygamy, and they preached the 
divine right of kings, and the duty of passive obedience. 
The Franks were, however,'brave, numerou.s,—for their 
population had increased rapidly in Gaul,—well armed, 
tolerably well versed in the ancient Roman discipline, 
from their long service in the imperial *armies, and 
almost always victorious in battle. The ties that uny;ed 
’them were so lax, their obedience to thc^king and to the 
law so voluntary, their freedom from pecuniary and social 
obligations so complete, that ho barbarian thought he 
forfeited any of his national privileges by entering into 
their community. On the other hand, the Franks, who, 
at their first establishment on the other i^de fhe Rhine, 
had been composed of a confederation of several small 
nations, were familiar with the idea of admitting new 
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confederates: all they asked of their associates was to 
inarch under the same standard in time of war: they 
did not interfere with their internal constitution; they 
appointed no governor; tlvey did not dismiss their dukes 
or hereditary kings, and, without claiming from them 
forced subsidies of meit or of pion^y, they admitted them 
to participation in their glory and their power. In this 
maniler the whole of (Jermany, without having been 
conquered, became engaged in the Frankie confederation 
in the course of that half century which comprised the 
reigns of the four sons of Clovis. (a.,i). .'ll I—■'5()l.) 

The kingdom of Clovis, which had been foqnded by 
soldiers bf fortune in some of the towns of Belgium, 
was bounded by the Rhine. His tribe consisted of 
Salians^ and, 'perhaps, of Sicimbrians also, though it 
is not at all certain that other Salians, independent of 
Clovis, did not remain in their former settlements on 
the right bank qf the Rhine. The Chauci, the Che- 
rusci, and the Chamavi, are not mentioned in the his¬ 
tory of his reign, any more than the other ancient 
Franks who belonged to the primitive confederation. 
They had ‘all retained their independence in a part of 
<iermany which is still called Frankenland (Franconia), 
after them ; but in the following half century they gladly 
entered into a new confederation, which, without abridg¬ 
ing their rights, promised to ensure them many new 
advantages. Beyond the Pranks of the Rhine, and of 
Franconia, dwelt the Prisons on the shores of the ocean, 
and the Saxons at the mouth of the Elbe: both these 
nations began to call themselves Franks, or at least to 
march with the Frankie armies, at the beginning of the 
sixth century. , The Alemanni, or Swabians, from "tluT 
sources of the Rhine, an'd the Bavarians on the banks 
of the Danube, contractAl the same pacific engagements, 
withodt in any way cbmging their respective institu¬ 
tions ; except that the., sovereigns probably abandoned 
the title pf kjng to Clovis, and assumed that of duke. 
The Thuringians alone were subdued by force of arms. 
They had laid the foundations of a powerful monarchy 
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from the banks of the Elbe and the Unstrut to those 
of the Neckar ; they had allied themselves with the 
Varnes and the Heruli; and they had a long rivalshlp 
of glory to decide, as well as a long list of grievances 
to redress, with the Franks. The Thuringian war is 
believed to have occ^hrred in the years 528 and 530. 
The sons of (Jlovis took advantage of the dissensions of 
its chiefs, and of those rftjal fratricides which stain the i 
annals of all tlu' monarchjps T)f that age, to attack this 
nation. Three brothers governed the 1 uuilng’ans — 
lladeric, Ilermp’V'rid, and lierthar; they were recent 
convert* to Christianity, and Hermanfrid had married 
a niece of the great Theodoric, king of ftaiy. • This 
princess, who was accustomed to the Cothic order of suc¬ 
cession according to primogeniture, upb/aided her hus¬ 
band for consenting to occupy a divided throne. Her¬ 
manfrid came one day into the banquet hall, where he 
found the table partly uncovered: when he asked his 
wife the cause, she said, “ You coftiplain of having only 
half a table, and you submit quietly to having only half 
a kingdom.” Hermanfrid felt this reproach: to satisfy 
his wife, he surprised and assassinated his trotlier Ber- 
thar: he afterwards concerted the death of Baderit 
with Thierry, one of the sons of (.dovis ; but as he re¬ 
fused to pay this prince the recompence he had pro¬ 
mised, war was declared, in which Hermanfrid perished 
with his whole family; ndt, however, in battle, but by 
treachery, in a conference with'his enemy. 

^l''e have advanced in this history without mentioning 
the names of the new kings of the Faanks ; it is, in¬ 
deed, repulsive to dwell upon the lives of princes whose 
annals are one tissue of perfidy and o^ crime. Clovis 
was succeeded by his four sons — Thierry, Chlodomir, 
Childebcrt, and Chlothaire, file ddest of whom was 
twenty-five, the youngest thirteen or fourteen y^ars old. 
All four were distinguished by their regal length of hair, 
and all bore the title of king, but they liveclin fpur distinct 
though not very distant towns,— Paris, Orleans, Soissons, 
and Metz,—in order to enjoy the pleasures of the throne 
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without restraint, and to be more secure from the poison 
or the danger each dreaded from the other. The mo- 
rihrcliy, however, w’as not divided, though the royalty 
was; the Frapks still fonned one nation. In time of 
peace the kings took so little part in the goj erninent, 
that the division of the roy^l pAwer was unperceived 
hy their subjects; in war each had his own leudenor war¬ 
riors,'immediately depending »pon his personal favour; 
tvhile, in their more important expeditious, the Franks 
followed the king in whom they had the greatest confi¬ 
dence. The provinces were divided amongst the bro¬ 
thers, but in so strange a manner, that it is* evident 
the cpnrenrence of government was not the object (hey 
had in view. The division applied more to the tribute 
of the Homan'towns, and to tlih productions of the soil, 
than to the territory itself: each prince chose to have 
his share in the vines and olives of the south, as well as 
in the forest or j^asture lands of the north; and their 
possessions were so rntermingled throughout Gaul, that 
it was impossible to travel for ten leagues without pass¬ 
ing a frontier. 

The live’s of the four brothers were not of equal 
duration. Thierry, the eldest, who was not a son of 
6 ’hlotilde, but of a cencubine or pagan mistress of Clovis, 
died in 534 ; he was succeeded by his son Thcodebert, 
who died in 547, and was followed by Theodebald, bis 
son, who died in 553 withftut issue. Chlodomir, the 
second of the Frankie kings, was slain in the Burgun¬ 
dian war in 526. Childebert, the third, died in 558 ; 
and Chlothaire,p.who survived his brothers, inherited all 
thqir possessions, and reigned over the Franks till 5 6l. 
It would be di^cult and useless to fix this list of deams" 
in the memory : the government of the four sons of 
Clovis properly forms bdt one reign, which lasted from 
511 to*56l. These fo.'i princes laid snares for each 
other, but they never broke out into open hostility. We 
shall shortly sqe that they were far from sparing of the 
blood of their kindred, but they probably thought that 
the Franks would refuse to make war upon each other. 
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Thc'y had but few opportunitifes of displaying their 
military talents: they, however, made some warlike ex¬ 
peditions ; Thierry and Chlothaive in Thuringia, Childe- 
bert in Narbonnensian Gaul, and Thcodgbert in Italy; 
they tlius» enriched their soldiers with booty, and kept 
up the reputation of riie valour of their nation. 

The bravery of the Franks was moje frequently called 
into action in numerous,voluntary expei^tions, imd^- 
takcn by soldiers of fortune under captains of their own 
choice, in order to share tKe spoils of Itaiy, i.hiih was 
at that time the ^heatre of war between lielisarius, the 
general fif Jnstlnian, and the Ostrogoths. These partial 
expeditions would have had no consequences moje im¬ 
portant than the success, or the untimely death, of indi¬ 
vidual warriors, had no^'the Ostrogoths Surrendered the 
occupation of Provence, by which means that important 
part of Gaul was added to the empire of the Franks. 
A still more brilliant acquisition was that of Burgundy, 
which was the consequence of a national war, and of a 
family quarrel. 

(iondebald, king of the Burgundians, who had mas¬ 
sacred his three brothers, continued to rei^ alone over 
that nation from the year .'500 to .'51(). St.Avitus, arcli>. 
bishop of Vienne, his subject, exhprted him, in a letter 
which is still extant, to calm his remorse for this fra¬ 
tricide ; he conjured him “ to weep no longer with such 
ineffable piety the death of his brothers, .since it was 
the good fortune of the kingdom which diminished the 
number of persons invested with royal authority, and 
preserved to the world such only as ^er^ necessary to 
rule it." Gondebald, from the time of the C 4 )mmis 8 ion 
ot this crime, governed with great wisc^om and justice : 
he protected his Roman subjects, and insured the future 
observance of their rights. When he died, in 516, his 
son Sigismund succeeded him, after having embraced 
the orthodox faith, and induced the majority of his 
subjects to join in his conversion. ^ 

Sigismund was canonised by the Romish church, and 
is to this day revered as a saint. He was the founder 
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of the convent of St. Maurice in the Valais^ which he 
endowed with immense revenues : we know nothing of 
vdiat occurred during his reign of eight years, except 
this monastic ^institution,, and the precipitation with 
which lie caused his brother Siegeric to be strangled in 
his sleep, on false suspicions. ^ Hc<'lived in peace, fully 
occupied with what were then called good works, such 
as acte of pemtence, and muivficent almsgivings to the 
monks. St. Clilotilde, the widow of Clovis, who had also 
retired from the world to devote herself exclusively to 
tlie exercises of religion at the tomb^f St. Martin at 
Tours, came to Paris in the year 52.'5, to ivcct her 
three sons; ,and, according to the holy bishop, (iregory 
of Tours, she addressed them to the following effect: — 
I exl\ort you, my dear children, to live so that I may 
never repent the tenderness with which I have brought 
you up ; to resent with indignation the injury which I 
received thirty-three years ago, and to avenge, with 
unflinching constancy, the death of my parents.” The 
three sons swore to perform the injunctions of their 
mother: they attacked the Purgundians, defeated them 
in battle, secured the i)erson of St. Sigismund, who had 
aj ready assumed the monastic garb, and was retiring to 
the convent of St. I^Iaurice : after keeping him some 
time prisoner, Chlodomir caused him to be thrown into 
a well near Orleans, with his wife and his two children. 
A brother of Sigismund, called Godemar, rallied the 
fugitive Burgundians, pjit himself at their head, and 
repelled the Franks. Chlodomir, who renewed the at¬ 
tack in 524,‘wa§ killed at the battle of Veserruce. The 
Franks of^ired to treat with the Burgundians, and Go¬ 
demar was allowed to reign in peace for eight years 
but in 5.S2 he was again assailed, taken prisoner, and 
treated as captive kings ^vere treated at that time: the 
whole of Burgundy w.- subdued, and thenceforth 
the Burgundians marclud under the standard of the 
Franks, though they retained their own laws and ma¬ 
gistracy. 

Therevenge of St.Chlotildewas at length accomplished 
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on the children and grandchildreh of her enemies; hut 
her satisfaction was embittered. Chlodorair was killed ; 
and his brother, Chlothaire, though he had already two 
wives, married his brother’s.widow, named Gondioca, 
and sent his three infant children to be brought up by 
St. Chlotilde. He f#aredj howeyer, lest these sons of 
C’hlodomir should, at some future time, assert their claim 
to their father’s inheritanec; and accordingly sdmraontfd 
his brother Childcbert to Pari«, to consult with him on 
their common interests. l*hey desirctl thei. ii.other to 
send the three chijdren to them, in order that they might 
be showij to the people, and proclaimed kings. Chlotilde 
accordingly sent them with a numerous tra!*i of officers, 
and of young pages who were brought up with them. 
Arcadius, a senator of y\;.vergne, and a confidentiijil agent 
of Childebcrt, shortly afterwards returned to her with a 
pair of scissars and a drawn sword, ealling upon her to 
decide the fate of her grandchildren : in a paroxysm 
of indignation and despair, Chlo^jlde exclaimed, that 
“ she ha<l rather they should perish, than be shorn and 
buried alive in a cloister.” This answer was construed 
into assent by her two sons : Chlothaire seized the eldest 
of the princes, then about ten years old, by the arm, 
threw him down, and plunged a «lag^ei into his si<le: thfc 
younger child then fell at the feet of C'hildebert and 
implored mercy: Childebert, touched by his supplications, 
with tears in his eyes intreated his brother to stay his 
liand ; but Chlothaire exclaimed furiously, “ thou hast 
urged me on, and now thou dcsertest me; give up the 
boy, or perish in his stead; ” on wjiiclf Childebert 
flung the supplicant down, and Chlothaire slgw him^on 
the ground. All the pages and attendants were mas¬ 
sacred at the same time, and Childebert divided the 
inheritance of Chlodomir wiit his surviving brother. 
Chlodoald, the youngest of these unhappy children, es¬ 
caped the pursuit of his uncles: for a long time he re¬ 
mained in concealment; when he was grown up he cut off 
Jiis hair with his own hands, and assumed the monkish 
garb: returning to France after the death of Chlothaire, 
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he built the monaster/ of St. Cloud, which bears his 
name. 

"After recording the crimes of the early kings of the 
Franks, we long to hear that speedy vengeance overtook 
them, but this was too rarely the case. N9.tions are 
quickly chastised for their vices and their crimes; for 
them, morality is identical with good policy; but indi¬ 
viduals, of w^ose existence w’^ see but the beginning, 
await a different retribution. The powerful frequently 
find means to hush the upbraidings of conscience, of 
public opinion, and of posterity. Childebert and Chlo- 
tbaire had risen above the scruples of remorse; they were 
assist’d in recovering their tranquillity of mind by the 
assurances of the monks, whom they loaded with wealth. 

“ When,” says'Chlothaire in theMiploma whieh was given 
to the convent of Riom in 5l6, “ we listen with a de¬ 
vout soul to the supplications of our priests, as to what 
regards the advantage of the cliurches, we are certain 
that Jesus Christ will remunerate us for all the good we 
do them.”* Such was the Christianity which was 
taught to Chlothaire, and such the confidence in which 
he was editcated, whilst his eyes were closed to the 
atrocity of the murders we have seen, and are yet to sec ; 
and whilst he was allowed to marry, at the same time, 
Rhadegunde, the daughter of the king of the Thurin- 
gians whom he had slain, Chemsene, the mother of his 
son Chramne, Gondioca, the widow of his brother Chlo- 
domir, Wuttrade, the widow of his nephew Thcodewald, 
Ingunde, and Aregunde. It should be mentioned that 
the bishops dbjefted to his marriage with VFuttrade, and 
that he w^s obliged at the end of a few months to give 
her up to Gariwald duke of Bavaria ; but as to tlie* 
other marriages, the bishop of Tours relates them in the 
language of the Old Testtiment: — 

‘‘ Chlothaire had alrcr. ’ v espoused Ingunde,” says St. 
Gregory, and he lovcu her alone, when she proffered 
a request to him, and said, ‘ My lord hath done with his 


* Ciplom. tom. ir. p. 616 , 
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servant that which hath seemed* good to him, and hath 
called her to his bed, but now that the kindness of jny 
lord and king be complete, let him listen to the prayer 
of his handmaiden. Choose)’, I pray thoe, for Aregunde 
my sister, his servant, a man wise and rich,, so that I 
be not humbled by Iffer alliance,* but exalted on the con¬ 
trary, and that I may serve my lord with greater faith¬ 
fulness.’ Chlothaire heaard what she said, and as he was* 
extremely sensual, he Lurpeif with love for Aregunde. 
He speedily repaired to the country-house where she 
dwelt, and too^ her to wife ; after this he returned to 
Ingundtk and said, ‘ I have provided for that which 
thou hast sought Of mo ; thou hast asked £ hilsbftnd for 
thy sister both rich and wise, and I have found no one 
better than myself; know then that I have mart-ied her, 
and that I would not have thee he displeased thereat.’ 
Then Ingunde answered; ‘ Let my lord do that which 
is good in his sight, so that his handmaid find favour 
in the eyes of her king.’ ” 

The end of Chlothaire’s career was worthy of its 
commencement: after having shared the,throne with 
his brothers for forty-seven years, he survived the last 
of them three years. Childebert died at Paris in 55Ji, 
leaving no son ; Chlothaire immediately drove his wife 
and two daughters from the country, and sought to 
wreak his revenge on his own son Chraimie, who had 
attached himself to Childehert by choice. Chramne 
took refuge with the Britons* in Armorica, a people 
who had refused to submit to the FraijJvS, and who 
readily took up arms in defence of thC young prince ; 
the.Britons were however defeated, and Chrtfbine again 
took to flight. “ He had vessels readji upon the sea,” 
continues Gregory of Tours, “^but as he tarried to place 
his wife and his daughters in safety, the soldiers of his 
father came up with him, and cast him into chains. 
When this was told to king Chlothaire, he ordered his 
son to be burnt in fire, together with hia wife and 
daughters: thereupon they were shut up in the hovel 
of a poor man ; Chramne was stretched gut and bound 

VOL. I. p 
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upon a bench, with a cloth taken from an altar (orarium), 
and the house was set on fire, so that he perished in it 
wifti his wife and daughters." 

Now wheq the king £hlothaire had reached the 
fiftieth year of his reign, he went to the ga^s of the 
shrine of St. Martin witji very, riclp presents ; and when 
he came to Tours, at the tomb of that bishop, he con- 
(fesled ’all the actions in which Jhe had any negligence to 
reproach himself with; he lifted up his voice and groaned 
exceedingly, begging the holy confessor to obtain the 
mercy of the Lord, and to efface bj his intercession 
whatever might have been sinful in his conducV After 
his return, he was hunting one day in the forest of 
Cuise, when he was attacked by a fever, so that he re¬ 
turned to his ftalace at Compibgne; being cruelly tor- 
• mented by the fever, he cried, ^ What are we to think 
of this king of heaven, who kills the kings of earth in 
this wise?’ But Jie expired in this suffering. His four 
sons carried his body* in great pomp to Soissons, and in¬ 
terred it in the church of St. Medard: he died on the 
day after the anniversary of that on which his son 
Chramne had been put to death.” 
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THE REIGN OF JUSTINfAN, j[LLITST]iAT£0 BY TWO HISTORIANS, 
PROCOPIUS AND AGATHIAS, AND DISTINGUI^sHFO FOR GREAT 
MEN. — CUAHACTEH OF JJUSTINIAN. — HIS INTOLERJIffNCEf—^ 
ABOLITION OF THE SCHOOLS O^ ATHENS; OF THE CONSULATE 
AND THE SENATE OF ROME, w— CONTRAST BETW CE'' THE BRIL¬ 
LIANCY AND THE CALAMITY OF THIS PERIOD. -WARS WITH 

THE BULGARIAN^ SLAVONLVNS, AND PERSIANS.—PEACE WITH 

CHOSRyES M. - KINGDOM OF THE VANDALS IN AFRICA, FROM 

THE DEATH OF GKNSERIC. -AFRICAN WAR. r~ BELISARIUS. 

- TAKING OF CARTHAGE. — CONQUEST OF AFRICA. — RECALL 

OF BELISARIUS.-THE ^STROGOTHS IN I-^ALY, FROM THE 

DEATH OF THKODORIC. — AMALASONTA. - EXPEDITION OP 

BELISARIUS AGAINST THE OSTROGOTHS. -VITIGES.-- ROSIE * 

TAKEN AND RETAKEN. - CONDUCT OF JUSTINIAN TO BELI¬ 
SARIUS. -INCURSIONS OF THE FRANKS. - RECALL OF BELI¬ 
SARIUS FROM ITALY. — RUINOUS CONSEQUENCES.-SUCCESSES 

OF THE OSTROGOTHS UNDER TOTILA.-EXPEDITION OF BELI¬ 
SARIUS AGAINST HIM.-DEFEAT OF THE GOTHS BY NARSES.- 

LAST VICTORY OF BELISARIUS.—INGRATITUDE OF THE EM¬ 
PEROR.—DEATH OF BOTH.-JUSTINIAN AS LAWGIVER.—A. D. 

527—565. 

• 

In the midst of the darkness through which we have 
groped our way; after having seen the lights of history 
die out in the East and in* the West; after having lost 
sight of all the historians of Rome, and of the school 
of rhetoricians and philosophers which had been formed 
during the reigns of Constantine and Jtlian, we are 
all at once surrounded by a flood of historic light, 
spreading from the East to the West, ajjd showing how 
the face of things was changed, when the prince of 
legislators published that digest of laws which is still 
used in many of the tribunals of n odern Europe. 
The reign of Justinian, from 527 to 565, is one of the 
most brilliant periods of the history of ,the Jower em¬ 
pire. It has been celebrated by two Greek writers, 
Procopius and Agathias, the former of whom, especi» 
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ally, is worthy to tread'in the footsteps of the fathers 
of Grecian history, whom he took for his models. One 
of*the greatest men who ever adorned the annals of 
the world,—Balisarius, whose virtues and whose talents 
were alike strangers at the court of Byzantium-, and in¬ 
explicable in the midst, of thp unfversal turpitude and 
crime, — wrenched from the barbarians both Africa, 

. Sicily ‘and Italy ; provinces in which the foundations of 
powerful monarchies had'been laid, and which seemed 
to defy the contemptible attacks of the Greeks. A code 
of laws, acknowledged throughout w^stjrn Europe, in 
countries which had never belonged to the enrpire, or 
which*hd!d long since thrown off its yoke, though re¬ 
jected centuries ago by the nations for which it was 
specially designed, has survived that empire, and has 
obtained, in our days, the appellation of “ written rea¬ 
son.” Monuments of art, worthy of admiration, began 
to rise in Constantinople and in the provinces, after the 
lapseof two centuries^ during which construction had been 
utterly at a stand, and nations seemed solely intent upon 
destroying what existed. The reign of Justinian, from 
its length, its glory, and its disasters, may, on more 
than one account, be compared to the reign of Louis XIV. 
which exceeded it inp length, and equalled it in glory and 
in disaster. The great emperor, like “ the great king,” 
was handsome in his person, graceful and dignified in 
his manners, and impressed all who approached him 
with a sense of that rfiajesty to which both of them 
so ardently aspired. Justinian displayed the same 
sagacity as iLouis in choosing his ministers, and in em¬ 
ploying them in the career most fitted to their talqjits. 
Belisarius, Narses, and many others, whose names, 
though less celebrated, are not less worthy of renown, 
gained victories for hun which conferred upon the 
monarch the glory of ■ conqueror. John of Cappa¬ 
docia, who was employed to regulate the finances, 
brought themJnto perfect order, at the same time that 
he carried to the highest perfection the art of draining 
the purse of the subject. Tribonian, to whom he 
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confided the task of legislation/ brought to his service 
his prbdigious erudition^ his sagacious understanding, 
and his knowledge of jurisprudence, to which was 
united all the servility of k courtier, whose object it 
was to sanction despotism by law. The magnificence 
of the edifices buiKTby trustinian, which are more re¬ 
markable for their splendour than for the purity^ of 
their style, exhausted his treasury; and though these* 
monuments still illustrate, hik memory, tl e erection of 
them was more disastrous to his people than war itself. 
The fortresses,with which he covered his frontiers, and 
which be built on every side, at an immense expense, 
could not check the invasions of his enemibs in •his old 
age. Justinian was th^ protector of commerce. For 
the first time in the history of antiquity, we find a go¬ 
vernment paying some attention to the science of eco-* 
nomy ; and though it is extremely doubtful whether the 
real wealth and happiness of his subjects were increased 
by the encouragement he gave to fnanufactures, it must 
be acknowledged that we owe to him the introductidn of 
the silkworm, the cultivation of the mulbqjrry-tree, and 
the fabric of silk, imported from China; and that by his 
negotiations in Abyssinia and in Sogdiana, he attempted 
to open a new route for the commerce of India, and to 
render his subjects independent of Persia. Justinian, 
lielieving that kings are more enlightened in matters of 
faith than the common run of men, determined on estab¬ 
lishing his creed throughout thfc empire. lie persecuted 
all who differed from him, and thus dejjfived himself 
of the assistance of many millions of Atizens, who took 
re^ge with his enemies, and introduced the arte of 
Greece amongst them. His reign may be signalised as 
the fatal epoch at which several of the noblest insti¬ 
tutions of antiquity were abolished. He shut the 
schools of Athens (a. n. 529), in which an uninter¬ 
rupted succession of philosophers, supported by a public 
stipend, had taught the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, ever since the time of the Anto- 
nines. They were, it is true, still attacl^d to paganism, 
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and even to the arts of* magic. In 541 he abolished 
the titular consulate of Rome, which was become an 
office of ruinous expense, from the magnificence of the 
games which those who held it thought themselves 
obliged to give to the people. These pageants frequently 
cost each candidate a sum of *80,(J00/. sterling. In a 
fe^Y years afterwards, (about 552), the senate of Rome 
•also ceased to exist. The ancitfnt capital of the world 
was taken and retaken fiv*e times during the reign of 
Justinian, each assault being marked by increased atro¬ 
city. It was now completely ruined, »ai}d the ancient 
senatorial families were so thinned by the sword, by 
want, and*^ b^ capital punishments, that they no longer 
attempted to support the dignity of their ancient name. 

The brilliant reign of Justinian proves, even more 
'clearly than that of Louis XIV., that a period of glory 
is seldom one of happiness. Never did a man furnish 
more brilliant pictures to his panegyrists, who, as they 
looked but on one sid4 of things, lavished their praises 
on his extensive conquests, his wise laws, his splendid 
court, his magnificent edifices, and even on the progress 
of the useful arts. Never did a man leave a more 
grievous reverse to be described by the historian, nor 
the recollection of calamities more general, or more de¬ 
structive of the human race. Justinian conquered the 
kingdoms of the Vandals and of the Ostrogoths; but 
both these nations were in a manner annihilated by their 
defeat: and before he recovered a province, it was re¬ 
duced to a desert by the excesses of his armies. He 
extended the limits of his empire ; but he was unable 
to defend the territory he had received from his pretV?- 
cessors. Every tone of the thirty-eight years of his 
reign was marked by an invasion of the barbarians ; 
and it has been said, that reckoning those who fell by 
the sword, who perished iVom want, or were led into 
captivity, each invasion cost 200,000 subjects to the 
empire. Calamities, which'human prudence is unable 
to resist, seemed to combine against the Romans, as if 
to compel them.to expiate their ancient glory. Their 
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cities were overwhelmed by earthquakes, more frequent 
than at any other period of history. Antioch, the me¬ 
tropolis of Asia, was entirely destroyed, on the 20tlfi of 
May, 526, at the very time when the iqhahitants of the 
adjacent country were assembled to celebrate the festival 
of the Ascension ; ifnd it is aihrmed that 250,000 per¬ 
sons were crushed by the fall of its sumptuous edifices. 
This was the beginning of a scourge, which '^as *re-» 
newed at short intervals till* the end of ♦bat century. 
The plague was brought Jrom Pelusium, in Egypt, in 
542, and attacljed the Roman world with such fury, 
that it did not finally disappear till 59 ; so that the 
very period which gave birth to so many Aiouuqpents of 
greatness, >may be looked back upon with horror, as 
that of the widest desolation and the m*ost ter»ific mor¬ 
tality. • 

Justinian was born in 482 or 483, near Sophia, in 
modern Bulgaria, or ancient Dardania. He came of a 
family of common labourers. His uncle Justin, who 
had enlisted as a private soldier in the guards of the 
emperor Leo, rose by his valour alone from rank to 
rank, till he reached the highest dignity of the state. 
He obtained the purple on the 10th of July, 518, when 
he was already sixty-eight years* of age ; but he had 
long since summoned to his counsels his nephew, to 
whom he intended to leave his inheritance, and whose ta¬ 
lents and activity might sustain his declining jears. I Four 
months before his death, on tl/e 1st of April, 527, Justi¬ 
nian was allowed to share the imperial dignity. He was 
then forty-five years old: he was well acquainted with the 
pqjicy of his uncle’s court; but though the »ephe\% of a 
successful soldier of fortune, he was personally unknown 
to the army, and unaccustomed to actual warfare. 
After he was seated upon fhe throne, his advancing 
years, the etiquette of the court of Byzantium* and the 
fears his courtiers expressed for his safety, kept him 
aloof from the army; and though hg made war for 
thirty-eight years, he never put himself at the head of 
his soldiers. 
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Justinian was, however, extremely ambitious of 
military fame, even from the commencement of his 
reign. The situation of the empire, the dangers which 
surrounded him. and the menacing attitude of the bar¬ 
barians upon ^ his frontiers, made it his,duty to 
adopt the most expeditious in}eans> of defence, by re¬ 
storing the discipline of his troops, by encouraging a 
^wallikc spirit among his subjects, and especially by 
creating an active militia from among the population of 
his vast territories. The love'of a military glory like this 
would have been no less honourable ^to the sovereign 
than advantageous to the subjects of tHe empj-re, but 
such w^s inot the policy Justinian adopted. Like his 
predecessors, he strictly forbade his citizens to carry 
arms ; and though some fe\t, hoarded in private 
•families, might escape the vigilance of domestic inqui¬ 
sition, every kind of military exercise was positively 
forbidden the people, by the timidity and jealousy of 
the emperor ; so that,, notwithstanding the immense ex¬ 
tent of the empire and the dense population of the 
western provinces, levies of men were rendered almost 
impossible. ‘"The great generals of Justinian under¬ 
took their most brilliant expeditions with armies of 
no more than 20,000, men ; and these troops consisted 
chiefly of enemies to the empire enlisted under its 
standard. The cavalry and the archers of Belisarius were 
composed of Scythians or Massagetes, and of Persians ; 
the infantry of Heruli, .Vandals, Goths, and a small 
number of Thracians, who were the only subjects of 
the empire that retained the slightest military ardour. 
The .citizens and peasants were not only incapable ^of 
fighting for life of property in the open field; they dared 
not even defend the ramparts of cities, tlie fortresses 
which the emperor had 'constructed for them on all 
the frontiers, nor the lon_ line of walls which covered 
the Thracian Chersonesus, Thermopyla;, or the isthmus 
of Corinth., Tl^e Bulgarians, who appear to be of Sla¬ 
vonic origin, with a mixture of Tartar blood, took up 
their abode in the valley of the Danube, where they 
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united themselves to other Slavonians who had always 
dwelt there, and who had bent, like a reed, beneath 
the waves of the inundation, and risen again wheil it 
had passed over them. These united jtribps at length 
became syafficiently powerful to devastate the empire. 
They were distinguished, neither by their arms, their 
discipline, nor their military virtues; but they fearlessly 
crossed the Danube every year to make prisonefs ahd, 
carry off booty; they frequwitly advance ’ .*100 miles 
into the country, and Justinian looked upon it as a 
victory, when he succeeded in obliging them to retire 
with thqir plunder. 

Another portion of the empire was thicatenqfl by a 
far more formidable enemy, who had at his disposal 
numerous armies, imlhense wealth, &nd almost all 
the arts of civilisation, though he made war with the* 
atrocious ferocity of a barbarian. The great Chosroes 
Nushirran, king of Persia, was contentporary with Justi¬ 
nian, and his reign was even longer than that of the 
emperor (531—579). When he ascended the throne, 
hostilities had broken out between the two nations; but 
his kingdom was enfeebled by civil wars,* and by the 
inroads of the White Huns, so that its need of a peace¬ 
ful and judicious government was.not less urgent than 
that of the empire. In 531, Cdiosroes signed a treaty 
of peace with Justinian, which both monarchs called 
perpetual; and the (Ireek emperor, instead of taking 
advantage of it to strengthen* his frontiers against the 
frequent aggressions of his ancient foes, turned his 
arms to the conquest of distant promnees, which he 
coi^d scarcely hope to tlefend. • , 

The ambitious views of Justinian* were first at¬ 
tracted to Africa. Genseric died on the 24th of January, 
477> after a reign of thirty-s5ven years over Carthage. 
The crown of the Vandals had passed successively to 
Hunneric, who died in 484, to Gunthamond till 496, 
and to Thrasamond till 523 : these thre^ mouarchs were 
all sons of Genseric, and all zealous enemies of the 
catholic faith. They carried on the most cruel perse- 
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cutions in the name of the Arian faith: they are ac¬ 
cused of having caused the tongues of a considerable 
number of bishops to be torn up by the roots; but we 
are assured by eye-witnesses (not of the punishment 
but of the miracle) that these prelates con/inued to 
preach with greater eloquence, thart before, without suf¬ 
fering the least inconvenience. In .'523, Hilderic, the 
, grandson of Genseric, succeeded his uncle Thrasamond ; 
he recalled the exiled bish6psj and during seven years the 
Roman subjects in Africa lived under a more paternal 
rule. The Vandals, however, soon r^grptted the tyranny 
which they were accustomed to exercise over tha. nations 
they b?id" subdued. They accused their monarch of 
indolence and effeminacy, while they were themselves 
open to-the charge of having loo soon yielded to the 
* enervating influence of those sultry regions ; the wealth 
they had acquired by the sabre was dissipated without 
restraint and without shame; they were constantly 
surrounded by slaves’, like the Mamelukes of our own 
times ; and though their amusements were all of a 
martial kine^ they delighted in the pomp rather than 
in the fatigue of warlike exercise. Gelimer, of the 
royal blood of the Vandals, embittered their resentment; 
he headed a conspiracy against Hilderic, threw that 
prince into a dungeon, and took possession of his 
throne. 

The war of Africa was undertaken by Justinian under 
pretence of restoring the legitimate succession to the 
throne, and of delivering Hilderic from prison. The 
emperor was entouraged in his designs by the state of 
anarchy in- which Africa was plunged. A lieutenanf of 
Gelimer had raifed the standard of revolt in Sardinia, 
and had caused himself to be crowned king: on the 
other hand, an African Roman had incited his country¬ 
men of‘Tripoli, in the name of the Athanasian creed, 
and had raised the banner of the empire. Justinian 
was encouraged by the prophecies of the orthodox 
bishops, which all promised him success; and by putting 
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Belisarius at the head of the expedition, he adopted the 
means most likely to ensure it. 

Belisarius, who was born among the peasants of 
Thrace, had begun his career in the guards of the em¬ 
peror Justin. He had already distinguished himself in 
the Persian war, at a’junotureof considerable difficulty; 
after a defeat, for which he was not to blame, he dis¬ 
played more ability than Is usually shown in victory, and • 
saved the army which was, erftrusted to bun. He was 
about the same age as the emperor, and like him he 
was governed VyJns wife ; like him, he was faithful to 
one whft was destitute both of the modesty and the 
gentleness of her sex. Justinian, on his aefee^ien, has¬ 
tened to share the honours of his new dignity with 
I'licodora, the daughter of a charioteer in tire public 
circus, who had united the infamy of a vicious life to * 
the degradation of her father’s occupation, until the 
emperor raised her to the throne. Henceforward her 
manners were irreproachable ; her advice was frequently 
courageous and energetic; but her cruelty and her 
avarice contributed to render the emperor odious. An¬ 
tonina, the wife of Belisarius, was also the daughter of 
a public charioteer; her conduct had been as irregular 
as that of the empress, her character was equally firm 
and audacious : unlike Theodora, however, she did not 
conquer her early propensities; but though a faithless 
wife, she was a faithful friend to her husband. Ad¬ 
mitted to the confidence of the impress, she led the way 
to Belisarius’s future greatness, she defended him by her 
influence, and maintained him at the litad of the army, 
in “iqiite of the intrigues of his rivals. • . 

Not more than 10,000 foot and 5600 horse were 
embarked at Constantinople for the conquest of Africa, 
under the command of Belisarius, in the month of June 
533. The fleet which conveyed this army was* unable 
to make the whole voyage without taking in provisions; 
it was received with indiscreet hospitality in a Sicilian 
port, then dependent on the Ostrogoths. The barbaric 
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kings who had partitidned out the provinces of the 
Roman empire, would have done well to recollect that 
their cause Was a common one; their means of resist¬ 
ance would .then have been far superior to any means 
of attack possessed by the Greeks: private offences and 
family quarrels had, however^ disturbed their mutual 
relations ; the marriages of kings with the daughters of 
.kings began to exercise their ‘fatal influence, by em¬ 
broiling those they were iftteijded to unite; so that the 
Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, the Franks, and the Vandals, 
blindly rejoiced in each other’s disaster^., 

Belisarius landed in September 533, at Caput Vadse, 
which }5 About five days’ journey from Carthage. The 
Vandals were so little prepared for this invasion, that 
the brother of'Gelimer was at that very time with 
•the best troops of the army in Sardinia, where he 
was endeavouring to quell the insurrection. This cir¬ 
cumstance induced Gelimcr to avoid a battle for some 
days. But while he 'was thus temporising, he afforded 
Belisarius an opportunity of impressing the inhabitants 
of the provinces (the Africans, who were still called 
Romans) with a high idea of the discipline of his army, 
of the liberal protection he was inclined to afford them, 
and of the mildness of his own character. Belisarius 
founded his hopes of conquest on the sympathies of the 
people; he displayed such a paternal benevolence to¬ 
wards these provincials, whoih he came to protect and 
not to subdue; he so carefully respected their rights, and 
so scrupulously spared their property, that the Africans, 
who had long bwn oppressed, humiliated, and robbed 
by their barbarian masters, no sooner hailed the Roiiean 
eagles, than th?y imagined that the days of their 
greatest prosperity under the Antonines were returned. 
Before the arrival of BrVarius, Gelimer reigned over 
seven or eight millions of subjects, in a country which 
had perhaps contained 80,000,000 ; on a sudden he 
found himself alone with his Vandals in the midst of a 
Roman population. The historian Procopius, who seeks 
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to exaggerate the number of the conquered, in order to 
enhance the glory of the conquest, asserts that the nation 
did not possess fewer than 160,000 men capable of bear¬ 
ing arms ; — a considerable number certainjy, and one 
which supposes a rapid increase since the former con¬ 
quest ; but extremely small if it be taken to denote a 
nation and not an army. 

Gelimer attacked Bejisarius with all tbie troops* he 
had been able to muster, on* the 14th of September, at 
about ten miles from Cafthage: his army was routed, 
his brother and his nephew were killed, and he himself 
was obliged fo fly to the deserts of Numidia, after 
having caused his predecessor Hilderic to»b»muirdered 
in prison. On the morrow Belisarius entered Car¬ 
thage, and that great clpital, in vdiich the Romans still 
far outnumbered the Vandals, received him as a deli-* 
verer. 

Never was there a more rapid conquest than that of 
the vast kingdom of the Vandals: never did the dis¬ 
proportion between the number of the conquerors and 
the conquered, more clearly show that tyranny is 
the worst policy, and that the abuse of vidtory by those 
who govern with the sword, hollows a sepulchre ^neath 
their thrones. In the beginning of September Beli¬ 
sarius had landed in Africa ; before the end of Novem¬ 
ber Gelimer had recalled his second brother from Sar¬ 
dinia, collected another army, fought and lost another 
battle ; Africa was conquered^ and the kingdom of the 
Vandals destroyed. The army of Belisarius would have 
required much more time merely to a^lvilice along the 
cojst, but the Roman fleet transported tcvCeut^ the 
tribunes of the soldiers who were to tqjce the command 
of the towns; they were every where received with ac¬ 
clamation; every where the’Vandals were intimidated, 
submitted without resistance, and disappeared. Geli¬ 
mer, who had retired into a distant fortress of Numidia, 
with a small retinue, capitulated in the/ollojving spring, 
and the terms of his submission were most honourably 
observed by Justinian. Gelimer received ample pos- 
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sessions in Galatia, whore he was allowed to grow old 
in peace, surrounded by his friends and kinsfolk. The 
observance of faith plighted to a rival was too rare a 
virtue in those times for us to pass it by in silence. 
The bravest of Ihe Vandals enlisted in the tro^s of the 
empire, and served under the immf4iate orders of Beli. 
sarius. The remainder of the nation was involved in 
the convulsions of Africa whi^h we shall shortly men¬ 
tion, and ere long entirely>disappeared. 

Justinian demanded trophies from his generals, but 
he grudged them their successes. His jealousy at the 
rapid victories of Belisarius was intehsA Before the 
close of thaUsame autumn of 534 which had sufficed 
for the conquest of a kingdom, too soon for the welfare 
of Africa, he ordered him to rtfiurn to Constantinople. 
•In the matchless character of Belisarius, the virtues them¬ 
selves seemed adapted to the despotism under which he 
served. The will,of his sovereign, andjnot the welfare of 
the empire, was the sple end of his actions, and the sole 
standard of what he judged to be good or evil. He 
foresaw that his recall would be the ruin of Africa, but 
he did not hesitate to obey the mandate. As he was 
ensbarking at Carthage, he saw the flames which were 
already lighted by the insurgent Moors in the provinces 
which he had reconquered, and he predicted that his 
work would be undone as rapidly as it had been accom¬ 
plished ; but the will of the < 2 mperor seemed to him to 
be the will of fate. His prompt obedience allayed the 
jealousy which his remarkable success had excited, and 
Justinian alldvve^ him the honours of a triumph, and 
the consulate for the ensuing year. This triumph was 
the first which (Constantinople had ever seen conferred 
upon a subject. > 

The conquest of Afrir?; was no sooner accomplished, 
than JiAtinian projected that of Italy, and he designed 
to subdue the Ostrogoths by the same general who had 
acquired so„ mu^h glory in defeating the Vandals. A 
Roman emperor may be supposed to have thought his 
honour interested in the possession of Rome and of 
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Italy, but the West had no reasons for wishing him 
success. The Vandals had rendered themselves odious 
by their cruelty, their religious persecutions, and their 
piracies ; but the Goths had better claims on public 
esteem : |hey were the wisest, the most temperate, and 
the most virtuous of^he Germanic tribes, and they gave 
substantial grounds of hope to the nations which they 
had regenerated. Theij glory did not terminate w>ith 
the reign of Theodoric, but* to the very close of the 
struggle in which they pdtished they displayed virtues 
which we look for in vain amongst the other bar¬ 
barians,. 

We have seen that upon the death of th« gaeaj Theo¬ 
doric (a. d. 520), the crown of Italy descended to his 
grandson Athalaric, wUo was then only ten years old, 
under the regency of his mother Amalasonta. This* 
princess, who had lost her husband before her father’s 
death, attempted to procure for her son„the only hope of 
his family and of his nation, those^advantages of a liberal 
education which she had herself enjoyed. But Athalaric, 
who felt the irksomeness of study more than its advan¬ 
tages, easily found young courtiers who pfersuaded him 
that the protecting care of his mother was degrading •to 
him. The old warriors of the, nation had not lost 
their prejudices against Roman instruction, and Roman 
manners; Athalaric was removed from his mother’s 
guardianship, and before* he was sixteen, drunkenness 
and debauchery brought him io the grave (a. ». 534). 
Out of respect for the blood of Theodoric, and the 
grief of Amalasonta, she was allowec^b;f the Goths to 
chjose the future partner of her throne from ajnongsj her 
kindred. She accordingly bestowed her hand on Theo- 
datus, who, like herself, preferred studious pursuits to 
the boisterous revelry of tht? Goths; who passed for a 
philosopher; whom she believed to be destitut<? of am¬ 
bition, and who had, indeed, sworn to her that, grateful 
for so signal a favour, he would respecj her, commands 
and allow her to rule alone, whilst he shared her throne 
in appearance. No sooner, however, was he crowned. 
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than he caused his benofactrcss to be arrested (30th of 
April, 535), conveyed as a prisoner to an island in |he 
lakb of Bolsena, and a few months afterwards strangled 
in her,bath, Justinian embraced the cause of Amala- 
sonta, as he had embraced that of Hilderic, (p avenge, 
though not to protect Ijer. Belisarius received orders 
to prepare for the conquest of Italy, but the army with 
which* he was entrusted for this important enterprise, 
amounted only to 4500 barbarian horsemen, and 3000 
Isaurian foot-soldiers. Belisarius landed in Sicily in 
535, and in the first campaign of the Gothic war he 
subdued that island; the city of Palermo alone offered 
him sopio resistance. 

In the following year Belisarius transported his army 
to Reggio in Cdlabria, marching along the coast, accom- 
• panied by his fleet, till he arrived at Naples : no forces 
were sent to oppose his progress; he was assisted by the 
same favourable circumstances as in Africa, and his 
humanity and moderation procured for him the same 
advantages in Italy as in that country. On a sudden 
the Goths perceived, with consternation, that they were 
in an isolated position-, in the midst of a people which 
invoked their enemies as its liberators. All their 
plans of defence were confounded, treason began to 
show itself in their ranks, and a relation of Theodatus, 
to whom the government of Calabria had been entrusted, 
passed over to the standard of the emperor. The 
cowardice of their king was, however, the chief cause of 
the ruin of the Goths. Theodatus had shut himself 
up in Rome'" i»hilst Belisarius besieged Naples, and 
entered it hy means of an aqueduct. The nation of^the 
Goths, which styi reckoned 250,000 warriors, dispersed, 
indeed, from the Danube and the Rhone to the extre¬ 
mities of Italy, would no*longer submit to so degrading 
a yoke.* Vitiges, a brave general, who had been ordered 
to secure the approachc <0 Rome, was suddenly pro¬ 
claimed king by, the soldi*, s, and raised upon the buckler; 
whilst Theodatus, as soon as he heard of this revolt. 
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took flight, and was slain by thohand of a private enemy, 
against wliom he did not even attempt to defend himself 
(August, 536). 

After the election of Vitiges, the w|ir c^f the Ostro¬ 
goths assumed a new character. The struggle'was no 
longer one of cowavtlice and improvidence with talent; 
it lay between two great men, both of them masters of 
the art of war, both equally worthj of the lovd anfl of 
the confidence of their respective nations ; both contend¬ 
ing against insurmountable difficulties. Belisarius was, 
as he had been in Africa, just, humane, ^chere'ts, and 
brave ;»he won the hearts of the Italians ; but his court 
kept him without money, and almost wititoeft ?<i army. 
The hard law of necessity, the orders he received from 
Constantinople, and the rapacious colleagues who were 
sent out to him, compelled him to sustain the war b/ 
})lunder, and to strip those whom iie would have willingly 
protected. Vitiges was still at the head of a powerful 
and martial people ; but his kingdom was disorganised, 
time was needed to collect his scattered battalions, and 
to revive the confidence of his soldiers, who believed that 
they were surrounded by traitors. He found it neces¬ 
sary to evacuate Rome, (which Belisarius occupied on {he 
10th of December, 556,) and even to quit the lower part 
of Italy, and fall back upon Ravenna, in order to re¬ 
store the discipline of his army. As soon as he had 
organised his forces, he rt’turnc*!, in the month of March 
following, to besiege Belisarius in tho ancient capital 
which he had ceded tp him. 

Our prescribed limits do not allow us to give any 
derailed account of the military operations even of the 
greatest general. A succinct abridgment like the pre¬ 
sent does not profess to afford any instruction in the 
art of war. We merely design to present in one pic- 
"^ure the fall of the ancient empire, and the dispersal of 
those elements out of which the modern world was 
to arise, referring to other works for dotails. Nor 
would it be without repugnance that we should dwell 
upon the sufferings of humanity, or the unparalleled 
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calamities which were oaused by two virtuous chiefs. 
The spectacle of the excesses of tyranny is far less 
pairiful, for then our indignation relieves our sympathy. 
In recording tjie crimes of the sons of Clovis, the 
horror these monsters inspire, leaves no roonv for pity. 
But when Vitiges besieged Belisarius in Rome during 
a whole year, two heroes sacrificed two nations to their 
animosity. Belisarius kept up fthe courage of his feeble 
garrison by his intrepidity, his pati^ce, and his per¬ 
severance, whilst the entire population of Rome was 
perishing by famine: Vitiges, eijually inflexible, 
led back the battalions of his Goths to th,* walls 
of Rome,‘until the assailants were all destroyed by the 
sword, or by pestilential diseases. His courage and his 
ability shone conspicuous in this deadly war ; if he 
•had succeeded, the independence of his nation was 
secureil; but it perished in rfiese fatal conflicts. 

Justinian had desired that Italy should again be 
classed amongst the <provinces of the Roman empire. 
But his vanity was satisfied by the mere possession of 
the soil on which the Romans had raised their power ; 
and he purchased it by the sacrifice of all that made it 
glorious or valuable. Rome was defended; but during 
the long famine to which it was reduced it lost almost 
all its inhabitants. The Goths were conquered ; but 
they were destroyed, not subdued, and the void they 
left in the energetic and warlike population of Italy was 
never repaired. The Itelians were delivered from a 
yoke which they thought debasing, but they fell under 
one a thousana times worse. The long continuance of 
the war, and the pressure of want, did violence to <*ho 
natural modcrati<>n of Belisarius, and, moreover, gave 
him time to receive direct orders from Justinian, in¬ 
stead of following his own*impulses. 

The extortions practised on the Roman subjects were 
rigorous in the extreme, 1 that population, which had 
repaired its«Ioss^8 during the protecting reign of Theo- 
doric, was swept off" by famine, pestilence, and the 
avenging sword^ of the Goths : the glorious monuments 
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of Italy,—the very stones,—were not rescued from de¬ 
struction, The master-works of art were used as anili- 
tary engines, and the statues which adorned the mole 
of Adrian were hurled down upon the liesfegers. In his 
utmost deed, Vitiges had demanded the succour of the 
Franks, and a dreacfiul invasiod of that barbarian people, 
which was marked by the destruction of Milan*and 
Genoa (a.h. 5.‘18-.539),taugljt the Goths, that these fierce 
warriors, thirsting for boaty and for blood, did not even 
care to distinguish their allies from their '•ncmies. On 
the same day»tljey cut to pieces the army of the Goths, 
and tht army of the Greeks, which had Jboth reckoned 
upon their assistance; at length they almost all perished 
from want in the Cisalpine country,,which they had 
devastated; and when soldiers like these perish froip 
hunger, it is easy to infer that nothing remains either 
to the peasant or to the citizen, which tJieir opiiressors 
can pillage or destroy. ^ 

In March .538, when the Goths were obliged to raise 
the siege of Rome, Belisarius profited by their dis¬ 
couragement, their sufferings, and their faults ; he laid 
siege in his turn to Ravenna, and forced Vitiges to give 
up that town, and to surrender himself prisoner (De¬ 
cember, .53<))- Vitiges was as tfecjily indebted to the 
generosity of Justinian, as Gelimer had been ; he passed 
his days in affluence at (Constantinople: Belisarius was 
at the same time recalled froni Italy. 

Justinian hastened to recall his geiieial after each 
victory, and Belisarius was not less pron^it in his obe- 
<lience; but every time he quitted the command, the 
prSvinces he abandoned were exposed to the ‘most 
dreadful calamities; and the whole Empire had ample 
reason to regret that the fate«of several millions of men 
depended on the caprices of a court, on* the mistrust or 
the envy of a haughty woman, or of a jetilous despot. 
Five years before, at the very time when Belisarius was 
leaving Africa, in obedience to the orders ot Justinian, 
a rebellion broke out among the Moors, and the hero, 
who was submissively leaving those shores in the mo- 
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nicnt of danger, could see from his vessel the fires which 
were kindled over the country by the very enemy from 
■whose attacks he had hitherto protected it. The mi¬ 
nisters of Jdstiilian seemed studiously to increase, by 
their vexatious enactments, the resentment of the armed 
population of Africa, th5 weakness and the degradation 
of die unarmed. The wandering Moor, whose habits 
were, even in that age, not unlike those of the Bedouin 
Arab, endeavoured to destroy all cultivation, all per¬ 
manent dwellings, and industrious arts, and drove 
civilisation back to the sea coast: there'it>was restricted 
to the marijtinje towns and their narrow suburbs ;'''so that 
during 'the remainder of Justinian's reign it was esti¬ 
mated that the province of Africa barely ecjualled one 
third of the province of Italy. 

The retirement of Belisarius after the capture of 
Vitiges was followed by similar calamities; Pavia was 
the only town of imjmrtance which still resisted the 
Roman yoke. It was defended by a thousand Cloths, 
who proclaimed their chief Ilildebald king: be, as well 
as his successor Eraric, was assassinated within the year, 
and was succeeded by Totila, a young kinsman of 
Vitiges, whose excellent abilities were .only equalled by 
his bravery and his humanity. This new king repaired 
the dilapidated fortunes of the Goths by his remarkable 
virtues as much as by his victories : he recalled to the 
army the sons of those who had already fallen in its 
ranks; he harassed, attacked, and routed successively 
eleven general’-, to whom Justinian had entrusted the 
defence of ^the different towns of Italy : he crossed the 
whofe peninsula from Verona to Naples, in order to Col¬ 
lect the scattered*’warriors of his nation, who had been 
obliged to submit in every province, and in the course 
of three^ears (a. d. 541-54'4) the kingdom of the Ostro¬ 
goths became, under his -('mmand, as extensive, if not 
as powerful^ as it was when the war began. Justinian 
occasionally sen£ reinforcements to his generals in Italy, 
but these scanty supplies served only to prolong a con¬ 
test which they could not hope to terminate. The 
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arrival of 200 men from Constantinople was looked upon 
as an event; and such was the universal desolation of 
Italy, that bands of one or two hundred soldiers crossed 
its whole extent, without meeting any sufficient obstacle 
to their progress. In 544, Justinian sent back Behsarius, 
but without an arm^ ; so that for four years this hero was 
compelled to struggle with his adversary, more like a 
captain of banditti than a distinguished general; the 
extent of the havoc was ili^^roportioned to their scanty 
resources, and a handful of soldiers on either side 
burnt and de§trpyed what they were unable to nefend. 

Totila besieged Rome for a long time, and obtained 
possession of it on the 17th of Decentbek, i/)46; he 
determined to destroy^ a city which had displayed such 
inveterate hostility to the Goths; he rased the walls, 
anil forced the inhabitants to seek a refuge in the Caid- 
pania. For forty days the ancient capital of the world 
remained deserted. Belisarius took 'advantage of this 
occurrence to re-enter it, and fdrtify himself in it once 
more ; but he was again obliged to quit it. Justinian, 
in leaving this groat man, to contend, almost without 
money and without troops, against an enemy infinitely 
superior to him in strength, seemed to be labouring to 
destroy a reputation of which he was jealous. AFhen 
he recalled Belisarius for the second time, Italy was 
ravaged for four years by the conflicting fury of civil 
and foreign war; the Franks and Gern ans made an¬ 
other incursion without the ^uthorit) of their govern¬ 
ment, without leaders, and with the^ sole object of 
plundering on a large scale. At lengtl^ in 552, Justinian 
fieirmed an army of .10,000 men ; he appdinted e man 
to command it, in whom we scarcelj* expect to find the 
talents or the character of a hero : but the eunuch 
Narses, who had passed his youth in directing^the tasks 
of the women in the palace, and had gained experience 
in various embassies in his later years, fully justified 
the choice of Justinian, when placed at the head of the 
army. In the month of July, 552, he gained a great 
victory over the Goths in the neighboprliood of Rome, 
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■when Totila was slain: in the month of March, 553, 
he won another battle near Naples, in which Teia, who 
had been chosen to succeed Totila, was also killed: and 
thus was accpmpjished .the overthrow of the monarchy 
of the Ostrogoths, the almost total destruction of that 
nation, and the submission to the emperor of the sad de¬ 
serts of that Italy, in which all that was most delicious and 
magflifiCfent in the world had so Jong been accumulated. 

After the victories of Naises, Italy was governed, in 
the name of the emperor of Constantinople, by Exarchs, 
wlio resided at Ravenna, though indeed^the government 
of the country scarcely remained sixteen years under the 
control of the tmpire of the East: the fortified town of 
Ravenna, however, and the I’entapolis, which is now 
called La Romagrta, not in memory of Rome, but of the 
Greeks who affected to call themselves Romans, long 
formed part of its possessions. La Romagna and some 
other, smaller provinces continued for two centuries, that 
is, until 752, to be gof.-erned by the exarch of Italy; 
another exarch governed Africa, and resided at Car¬ 
thage. Justinian had even extended his conquests to 
some cities in Spain, and had contributed to keep alive 
anarchy in that great peninsula; but as the Roman 
province which he had recovered was not sufficiently 
important to deserve a third exarch, Greek dukes were 
appointed to such of the Spanish towns as opened their 
gates to the generals of Justinian, and of his successors, 
from 550 to 620. • 

The wars which Justinian carried on in the East 
against Chosroe'S occasioned as much misery as his ex¬ 
pedition in the West. Syria was entirely occupied, at.d 
the frontiers of iV™enia were devastated by the Per¬ 
sians, whilst Colchis was disputed with the greatest ob¬ 
stinacy, for sixteen years, by'the two empires (a.d. 540— 
556). After a prodigious waste of human life, the 
frontiers of the Romans an-' the Persians remained much 
the same as they vere before the war : as those countries 
have remained in a barbarous state ever since, they the 
less merit our notice. 
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. Justinian was nearly eighty years of age^ when he 
was obliged to have recourse for the last time to the 
valour and ability of his general, who was not less aged 
than himself, in order to repel an invasion of the Bul¬ 
garians, »who, in 559 , advanced to the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople. The N^nerable Belisarius was looked upon 
as the only safeguard of the empire ; he with difficulty 
collected 300 of those soldiers, who, in happier years, 
had shared his toils; to^tlfese was added a timorous 
troop of peasants and recruits, who refused to fight. He 
succeeded, hqwfver, in repulsing the Bulgaria..s; hut 
this success, and the enthusiasm of the people, excited 
the jealousy and the fears of Justinian,* who*had in¬ 
variably punished his general for the victories he gained. 
In .540 he had been condemned to a line amounting to 
120,000/. sterling: in 563 a conspiracy against tlfe 
emperor was discovered, Belisarius was implicated in 
it, and whilst his pretended accomplices were executed, 
Justinian affected to pardon life old servant; but he 
causctl his eyes to be torn out, and confiscated his whole 
fortune. This account is adopted by the young and 
learned biographer of Belisarius, lord Malion, though it 
only rests upon the authority of historians of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The general who had conquered 
two kingdoms was to be seen, blind, and led by a child, 
holding out a wooden cup before the convent of Lauros 
to crave the pittance of 5n obolus. It apjiears, however, 
that the disapprobation of the people caused Justinian 
to repent his severity, and Belisarius was restored to his 
palace, where he died on the 13tlJ ot March, 565 : 
Justinian also expired on the 1 ^th of September .in the 
same year. • 

The glory which Justinian derives from the collection 
and publication of the ancient Roman Jaws, is more solid 
and more durable than that of his conquests. The 
Pandects and the Code, which were arranged and pro¬ 
mulgated by his authority, contain the immense store 
of the wisdom of preceding ages ; and we cannot but be 
astonished at finding so much respegt for law in the 
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character of a despot; s» much virtue in so corrupt an 
age ; so deep a reverence for antiquity, at a time when 
ever;y' institution was overthrown ; and, lastly, a system 
of legislation entirely Latin, published by a Greek in 
the midst of Greeks. For, although Justinian sometimes 
substituted the stamp of servility •’for the noble and 
primitive character of the ancient law ; though he oc- 
casiSnally deranged a system which had been slowly 
matured by the jurists, to t’atjsfy the whim of the mo¬ 
ment, or his own personal interest, it cannot be denied 
that the work he sanctioned is a valuatile ^nomiment of 
justice and of reason, of which he was, though »ot the 
author, the'prt'server. 

That absolute government which had corrupted every 
Roman virtue, di'd not, in the time of Justinian, even 
give internal peace to the people in exchange for their 
lost liberty. Despotism may render civil war and popular 
commotions dishonourable, but it cannot suppress them. 
There was no longer stifficient virtue in Constantinople 
to induce a man to expose his life in the defence of his 
civil rights, for the honour of his country, or for the laws 
which he regarded as sacred ; but battles were fought 
for Jhe charioteers of the circus. Chariot-racing, which 
had been a favourite amusement of the Romans, was in¬ 
troduced into Constantinople, and afterwards into all the 
great towns of the empire; the prizes were contended 
for by charioteers dressed either in a blue or a green uni¬ 
form : the entire populatiori was divided into two parties 
distinguished b^ these colours. Two hostile factions 
broke out throughout the empire; religion, politics, 
morality, liberty, and all the lofty sentiments of human 
nature, had no pa»i in their animosity ; but the Greens 
and the Blues, who were only contending for the prizes 
of the circus, copld not be satisfied without shedding 
each othCT’s blood. Justinian himself, worked upon by 
an ancient enmity of Th< dora, embraced the cause of 
the Blues, ami during his reign the Greens could never 
obtain justice. The judges, who were to pass sentence on 
the property, the,good name, or the lives of the citizens. 
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examined less into their conduct and their rights than 
into the colour of their party. On several occasions 
private violence assumed the character of open seditibn; 
but in 532, during the most terj-ible o^ tljese revolts, 
which is called Nika, or victory, from the cry which was 
adopted, the capital remained for five days in the power 
of an infuriated mob: the cathedral, several churches, 
baths, theatres, palaces, and a large portion of the to\fn, 
was reduced to ashes. Justinian, who was on the point 
of taking flight, was only maintained upon the throne 
by the firmness^ o^ his wife Theodora. Torrent.-, of blood 
were sl»ed by men who were too cowar<ny to defend 
their country against barbarians, or their rights against 
internal oppression. 
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SUCCESSION or GREEK EMPERORS.-NAftSES, EXARCH OF ITALY. 

-THE GEPlDiE AND THE LOMBARDS, BETWEEN TIIK ALPS AND 

^HE DANUBE. - ROMANTIC STORY OF ALROIN, KING OP THE 

Lombards; ms conquest of i^he gepida!: ; his invasion 

OF ITALY. -RESISTANCE O^ TJE MARITIME CITIF.S OF ITALY ; 

THEIR INTERNAL GOVERNMENT. -MARITIME CITIES OF SPAIN, 

AFRICA, AND ILLYRICUM. — GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL LIBERTIES. 

-INDEPENDENCE OF THE LOMBARDS: TiIeiIc THIRTY DUKES 

IN ITALY.-THE FOUR FRANKIC KINGS, SONS OF CHLOTIIAIRE. 

-GRtiWTII OP ATKIIRITORIAI. AlllSTOCRACV. -THF.MORD DOM, 

OR SUPREME JUDGE OF THE FRANKS. -THE FOUR KINGDOMS 

OF GERMANY. gONTRAN, SUKNAMEU “ THE GOOD.”- 

, CHIM'ERIC, THE NERO OF FRANCE.-FREDKGUNDE.- BRUNE- 

CIIlf.DE. -EFFORTS OF GONTRAN TO KEEP DOWN THE NOBLES. 

— SCENE IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRANKS, FROM 

GREGORY OF TifuRS. —CHILDEBERT II. ; HIS FEROCITY. -- 

ENERGY, TALENTS, ASI) CRUELTY OF BRUNECHILDE. -HER 

SUCCESSES. - HER DEFEAT AND MISERABLE DEATH. 

At the time' when the empire of the West was over¬ 
thrown, when each of its provinces was occupied by a 
different people, and when as m^iy kingdoms were 
founded as there were daring chiefs at the head of 
a horde of barbarians, the world presented a scene of 
such complex and conflicting'interests, that it seemed a 
very difficult task to follow the general progress of events. 
This difficulty has, however, ceased in a great measure, 
as far as we‘arip concerned. From the reign of Jus- 
tinian the .interest of European history lies almost«en- 
tirely between tte Greek empire and the kingdom of 
the Franks, which, although it had not yet acquired 
the title of empire, stood at the head of the whole of 
westerl! Europe. This exclusive interest, this almost 
universal monarchy of tl Franks in the West, continued 
until the and of the reign of Louis le Debonnaire, and 
the civil wars between his children in 840. 

During thesf three centuries, the history of the Latin 
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world is frequently obscure, generally barbarous, and 
always incomplete; but it is constantly connected with 
the progressive revolutions of that great people which i^ill 
be the principal object of.our observation^, during the 
same peripd the history of the East became extremely 
complicated ; the sce^Jtre of Justvnian passed successively 
to his nephew, Justin the younger (a. d. 56‘5—574); 
from him to Tiberius IJ. (574—582) ; to Maur/te 
(582—602) ; to I’hocas (()02*—1)10); and to Heraclius 
(6lO—6'42). Three of these princes, Tiberius, Mau¬ 
rice, and Herachus, were distinguished by tlieir virtues; 
and the*claim of this period to the epithet of glorious, is 
at least equal to that of the reign of Justini.ni.* I^would 
probably be esteemed so, if the events were better known ; 
but, in monarchies, the* interest excited* by public con¬ 
cerns is not sufficiently strong to induce many men of* 
distinguished talents to devote themselves to the severe 
labours of the historian. Annals are seldom continued 
from the zeal of their authors alorie: the vanity of the 
monarch may, indeed, lead him to appoint an liistorio- 
grapher, but at the same time it forbids the salaried 
historian to tell the truth. Events are then duly recorded 
in panegyrics, which inspire no confidence, or in dry and 
insipid chronicles, which excite no interest. The good 
fortune by which the reign of Justinian possessed a great 
historian was rare indeed in the history of Byzantium, 

This same period answers to that of the birth and 
education of a man, who was ilestined in his maturer 
years to change the face of the world. Justinian died 
in 56'5, and Mohammed was born in 5«<rr yet, until his 
flight to Medina in G22, the remainder of the Avorld,and 
even Arabia itself, was almost unconscious of his exist¬ 
ence ; and as the ten last years of his life (a. d. 622— 
632), after he had obtained the sovereign power, were 
devoted to the conquest of that great peninsiMa, the 
empire only learned the mighty revolution which had 
taken place, when (a.o. 628—632) it^vas failed upon 
for the first time to meet the Musulmauns in the field. 

Before we engage in the history of the founder of the 
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new religion, we shall, • in another chapter, survey the 
state of the East, and the conquests and defeats of 
Chosroes II., whose memorable reign cast a lustre, 
which was. but the .harbinger of its fall, over the 
monarchy of the Sassanian Persians. Our present object 
has been simply to recall the comfordancc of events in 
the different parts of the world, before we return to the 
history of the West. * 

That country, which lfa(\ so long been looked upon 
as the queen of the earth, — that Italy, which had been 
ruined and desolated by the ivars of tlje (Ireeks, and by 
the annihilation of the monarchy of the Osfcogoths, 
soon uadetwtnt another revolution. The eunuch Narses, 
who had conquered, was appointed to govern it; in his 
extreme old age'he administered for fifteen years (a. i». 
■ 55 . 3 —56'8) the affairs of a country, which, perhaps, 
stood in need of a younger and more active ruler. This 
extraordinary mifn, who is said to have attained the age of 
ninety-five, had established himself at Ravenna, whence 
he once more imposed the laws of the empire on the Ita¬ 
lians ; laws of which they knew little, except the grievous 
imposts heaped upon them in their name. Narses 
was the avaricious servant of an avaricious master; 
he was accused of am'assing excessive wealth by draining 
the people, who enjoyed no advantages which might com¬ 
pensate for the costliness of their government. The fugi¬ 
tives who had been dispersed' by the (Ireek and Gothic 
armies gradually congregSted in the towns; Milan arose 
from its ruinSj and the other cities recovered a part of 
their population * but the country was entirely deserted, 
and "the crops which sustained the remnant of the Ita¬ 
lians were probalWy raised by the hands of citizens : no 
one dared to inhabit the rural districts, at a time when 
public force wa? extinct, and no protection was ensured 
to the agriculturist. The events which occurred at the 
close of the administrat: >11 of Narses, showed that there 
was no army in* Italy; although barbarous and hostile 
nations, who were acquainted with the roads throughout 
the country, wqre besieging its approaches. 
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Narses was driven from his post in the most insulting 
manner by the empress Sopliia, wife of Justin II., 
who sent him a distaff, and told him that he ough’t to 
resume those feminine occupatiq^iis for, which he was 
fitted. He has been accused of having summoned the 
barbarians to assist Him in avenging himself, but it is 
certain that such an invitation was unnecessary. 

In that district, wbich*had once been Homan, extend¬ 
ing from the foot of the Alj\s ft) the Hanube, the Gepidaj, 
of Gothic, and the Lombards, of Vain! 1, race, had 
taken up theif §bode: both of these tribes were said 
to surpass in ferocity any of the preceding enemies of 
the empire; both of them had acce])ted the ^illiance of 
the Greeks for the sake^of tribute, disguised under the 
name of pension. The Gepida? were fo guard the en¬ 
trance to Italy: the Lombards !■ id contributed to the* 
conquest of that country, by the valiant auxiliaries 
they had furnished to Narses. The ifiost virulent ani¬ 
mosity divided these two nations,*’wbich had been kept 
alive by the romantic and, perhaps, fabulous adventures 
related of their kings. The historians of a barbarous 
people are always unacquainted with, or indiflferent to, 
the domestic events of their country : kings alone ap¬ 
pear upon the scene; their adventures take the place 
of national exploits; and even the fictions of which 
they are the heroes merit some attention, as they show 
us the bent of the popular imagination. 

Alboin, the young heir to* the throne of the Lom¬ 
bards, had already displayed his valour in an expedition 
against the Gepida.', and had slain wftlThis own hand 
thc^son of their king; nevertheless his fathei* would not 
consent to admit him to his table until he had received 
his arms from the hands of some foreign sovereign. 
Such was the invariable cusfom of thqjr nation, after¬ 
wards incorporated into the laws of chivalry, and called 
the arming of a knight. This custom is attested by 
Paul Warnefrid, a Lombard historian, contemporary 
with Charlemagne. Alboin, with forty of his bravest 
companions, did not hesitate to ask hi^ knightly arms 
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at the hands of Thurisund, king of the Gepida?, and 
father of the prince whom he had slain. The duties of 
hos’pitality were more sacred in the eyes of the old king 
than those of yengeaiKe, and the prince was received at 
the table of the monarch of the (?epid!c ; he was ar¬ 
rayed in new armour, and protected amid the disorder 
of a banquet, at which Cunimund, another son of Thu¬ 
risund, attempted to avenge lifts brother. This warlike 
hospitality, with which s‘o juany vindictive and hostile 
feelings were mingled, gave Alboin an opportunity of 
inflicting a fresh outrage on the ro^^aV house of the 
Gepidffi: he carried off llosamunde, the dau{i:hter of 
Cunitn«nfl, hut he was overtaken before he could escape; 
the princess was taken from Ijim, his offer of marri¬ 
age rejected, and the two kings, as well as the two 
‘nations, excited by mutual aggressions, mutually de¬ 
termined on each other’s destruction. Their hostility 
broke out when ‘Alboin and Cunimund had both suc¬ 
ceeded to their aged parents. The Lombard king, per¬ 
ceiving that he was the weaker, sought for foreign 
assistance; he enlisted the Saxons under his standard, 
and he more especially strengthened his forces by an 
alliance with the khan of the Avars, a nomadic people, 
which had descended from the mountains of Tartary 
and had crossed all the Slavonian and Sarmatian deserts, 
in its flight from the vengeance of the Turks. The 
Avars had threatened the frontiers of the Greeks, in¬ 
vaded the territory of several German nations subject to 
the Franks, aijd had afterwards roamed over the north 
of Europe with Vheir flocks, seeking to possess them¬ 
selves of sbme territory by the sword. Alboin unTted 
his desire of vengeance on the Gepidte, to a design 
which he cherished of conquering Italy and establishing 
liis people in that country. The valley of the Danube 
had been so cruelly dev.i ■ ated by successive barbiirous 
hordes, that every trace of its ancient civilisation was 
effaced. Its ridh pastures were peculiarly adapted to a 
pastoral people; but the Germans were unwilling to 
perform the drudgery of the mechanical or agricultural 
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arts, though they had learned <0 appreciate the enjoy¬ 
ments they procure: they accordingly wished to subdue 
a country in which the conquered people should work 
for them, and they concluded a singulaw treaty with the 
Avars, by which it was stipulated that they should 
attack the (lepidje, dfestroy theif monarchy, and divide 
tlieir spoils in common ; but that, after this conqu^pt, 
the Lombards should abandon their own country, as 
well as that of their subiUicd enemies, to their allies, 
and start themselves to seek their fortune elsewhere. 
These extraor^iufiry conditions were literally fulfilled ; 
the kingdom of the (lepidse was overrun j their army 
was defeated by Alboiu in a great battle (a! d? 56'6) ; 
their wealth was divided between the conquerors; the 
inhabitants of the country were reduced to slavery, and 
the princess liosamunde was given back to Alboin, who 
married her. At the same time the Lombards prepared 
to abandon to the Avars Pannonia and*Noricum, where 
tliey had dwelt for forty-two years.** I'liey gathered toge¬ 
ther their wives, their children, their old men, and their 
slaves together, removed all their valuable!^ and, having 
set fire to their houses, migrated towards the Italian Alps. 

Alboin, who united in his own character all the virtues 
and all the vices of a barbarian, wHs not less remarkable 
for his prudence and his valour, than for his ferocity 
and intemperance. The nation of the Lombards, of 
which he was the leader, had been distinguished above 
all the nations of Cfermany for Its bravery ever since the 
time of Tacitus, but it was far from numgrous. Before 
he invaded Italy, he endeavoured to sf^re some reia- 
for«;ments. He had formerly been connected with the 
Saxons, and as his previous conduct hid won their con¬ 
fidence, twenty thousand of ^their warriors joined his 
army as soon as he summoned them to his standard. 
He liberated all the Gepidse who had fallen to his lot, 
and enrolled them in his battalions. He also invited 
several other Germanic nations to join' himf; amongst 
them were the Bavarians, who had recently settled in 
the country which has since borne their Jiame. 
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It was not an army,«but an entire nation, which de¬ 
scended the Alps of Friuli in the year 56’8. The exarch 
Longinus, who had succeeded Narses, shut himself up 
within the wallp of Ravenna, and offered no other resist¬ 
ance. Pavia, which had been well fortified by the kings of 
the Ostrogoths, dosed its gates, at*l sustained a siege of 
four years. Several other towns, Padua, Monzelice, and 
IVfantua, opposed their isolated forces, but with less 
perseverance. The Lonibajds advanced slowly into the 
country, but still they advanced; at their approach, 
the inhabitants fled to the fortifiec^ tpwns upon the 
sea coast, in the hope of being relieved by dii; Greek 
fleet, or St *least of finding a refuge in the ships, if it 
became necessary to surrentler the place. It was known 
that Alboin had bound himself by an atrocious vow to 
‘put to the sword all the inhabitants of Pavia, whenever 
it surrendered, and the resistance of tliat place, which 
it was impossiblt to relieve, was foreseen to be the pre¬ 
lude to dreadful calamities. The islands of Venice re¬ 
ceived the numerous fugitives from Venetia, and at their 
head the patriarch of Aquileia, who took up Ids abode 
at Grado: Ravenna opened its gates to the fugitives 
from the two banks of the Po; Genoa to those from 
Liguria; the inhabitants of La Romagna, between Ri¬ 
mini and Ancona, retired to the cities of the I’entapolis ; 
Pisa, Rome, Gaeta, Najdes, Amalfi, and all the maritime 
towns of the south of Italy‘were peopled at the same 
time by crowds of fugitfves. The Lombards, who were 
ignorant of the arts used in sieges, could only reduce the 
cities which op^sed them by famine, or by threats of a 
general nfhssacre. This manner of attack was infallible 
for the places Hi the interior, but it was unsuccessful 
for those which lay upon the coast, all of which re¬ 
mained faithfuj. to the Greeks. 

But the Greeks, who were ignorant of the Latin lan¬ 
guage, indifferent to the welfare of remote countries 
whose geography even the\ iiad forgotten, and too much 
occupied with the wars of the Avars, the Persians, and 
the Arabs, to jiend succour to a few fortresses scattered 
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along a distant shore, contented themselves with an 
honorary allegiance. They gave up the revenues^ of 
each town for its drfence, and they thought themselves 
generous; indeed they were so,* for wihilo they gave 
nothing, they exacted nothing. Each city had pre> 
served its curia, anfl its municipal institutions. As 
long as the ruling power had been close at hand, aq,d 
perpetually despotic, tlfis curia had been only a 
means of oppression, but Ibecame a means of sal¬ 
vation to cities forgotten by their sovereign, and left 
entirely to theij ojen resources. Their constitution was 
purely w^ublican ; the confidence of the citizens, and 
the necessity of union, restored them to newvi*go«r and 
dignity. The Greek enjperor placed a duke at the head 
of each curia; he found it more economical to give 
that title to one of the citizens of these distant towns, 
and he generally followed the suggestion of the muni¬ 
cipal senate in his choice. Thenceforw&rd this duke or 
doge was nothing more than a republican magistrate, 
commanding a republican militia; disposing of finances, 
which were formed by almost voluntary ctjntributions, 
and reviving in the breasts of the Italians, virtues which 
had been extinct for centuries. 

This happy revolution which was* silently taking place 
in the maritime towns, was so little perceived by the 
Greek writers, that they continued to put into the mouths 
of the free Venetians, the declaration, that they were the 
slaves of the empire, and that tl/by desired to remain so. 
But this change, which gradually raised the most des¬ 
picable of men from the depths of basent!Ss*and of crime 
to biPan example to the world, was not confinM to the 
maritime cities of Italy. ^ 

Throughout the west, the Greek empire possessed scat¬ 
tered points along the coast, wfiich it wa* too weak to 
protect; and it appealed to that virtue which it could 
not know, and to that patriotism which it could not 
understand, to defend those walls which it was ntself un¬ 
able to guard. In Spain, the civil wars during the reign 
of Loewegild (a. d. 572—586), and of B^casede (a. i>. 
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586—601), which had been excited by themutualintoler- 
ance of the catholics and the Arians, opened a great num¬ 
ber of maritime places to the Greeks, and established in 
them municipal governments, which afterwards became 
glorious examples for the free cities of Catalonia and 
Aragon. In Africa, tho invasions sf the Gaetuli and the 
Moors, by cutting off all land communication between 
the maritime cities, converted them into so many little 
isolated republics ; these «were shortly after destroyed 
by the great conquest of the Arabs. On the Illyrian 
coast, opposite to Italy, the inhabitants, driven to the 
cliffs which overhang the sea, found refuge, against 
the rirings 'of the Slavonians, and the inroads of the 
Bulgarians;—the celebrated league of the free cities of 
Istria and Dalmatia, in which Kagusa obtained a dis¬ 
tinguished place, had enjoyed an independent existence 
of several centuries, before its voluntary union with 
Venice in 997- The Greeks obtained no footing upon 
the coast of France,'’ but the example of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Naples, was not lost upon the cities of Arles, 
Marseilles, and Montpellier, which traded with them ; 
a circumstance which explains the preservation of muni¬ 
cipal privileges in the south of France, at a time when 
they were almost abolished in the north. 

If the Lombards revived the spirit of social liberty, 
they also gave their subjects an example of the in¬ 
dividual liberty and savage freedom of a nation which 
is more averse to servitude than to public disorder. 
Alboin did not long remain at the head of their armies ; 
after a reign of \tiree years and a half from the capture of 
Pavia, (which he had spared, notwithstanding his ww), 
he was assassin .ted by that Rosamunde, whose father be 
had slain, whose people he had destroyed, and whom he 
had married gfter he had .atraged her honour. In the 
intoxication of a banquet he sent her a cup which he 
had caused to be made of the scull of Cunimund, inlaid 
with goldj and ordered her to drink with her father, 
Rosamunde dissembled her resentment, but she employed 
that beauty wjiich had been the source of her misfbr- 
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tunes and her crimes, to corrupt two of the guards of 
Alboin, whom she armed with da^ers against the ]ife 
of her husband. After the death of Alboin, at Verona, 
(a.d. 573 ), Clef was elected by the saffrages of the 
Lombards; and raised upon the buckler: but after a 
reign of eighteen mdnths he wfts killed by one of his 
pages, and the nation, which had already extended itsalf 
over a great portion of ItSily, elected no su censor to the 
throne for ten years. In. every province where the 
Lombards had formed a settlement, their general as¬ 
sembly sufficed ^ administer justice, and to regu¬ 
late the Rtfairs of the government; it elected dukes as 
presidents, the number of whom amounted to thirty, for 
the whole of Italy. Aj length, however, the weaker 
members of the community began to feel the want of an , 
authority which should control that of the dukes, and 
protect the rights of the people; whilst the danger of 
foreign wars, and the intrigues of the (j reeks, rendered 
it advisable to name a chief. AftCT an interregnum of 
ten years, Antharic was raised to the throne, probably 
in the year 584; and before the middle of the following 
century, the Lombards had acquired the habit of trans¬ 
mitting the crown from father to son, though they had 
not formally renounced the right of*electing their kings. 

The Lombards had scarcely completed the conquest 
of that part of Italy which is called Lombardy after 
them, when they crossed the Provein^’al Alps to pillage 
the territory of the kings of the Vranks, or perhaps with 
the intention of effecting a settlement th^». 

After the death of Chlothaire I., which happened in 
56l,*the Frankie monarchy was governed by his four 
sons, Charibert, Gontran, Chilperic, anerSiegbert. This 
was only the second generatiqp of the conquerors, for 
these princes were the grandsons of Clovis: yet Gon¬ 
tran, who survived all his brothers, did not die till the 
year 59.‘1, exactly a century after the marriage of Clovis 
with Chlotilde. This centur) had witnessed* very im¬ 
portant changes in the administration and in the opin¬ 
ions of the Franks. The warriors, who were all equal 
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when they arrived in Gaul, had soon found in the abuse 
of yictory, means of acquiring iniquitous possessions, 
which ■ could not be restrained within the bounds of 
equality. As the soil was cultivated by slaves, or by 
those classes of men, intermediate between slaves and 
free-born men, who ar«t designated* in their laws as tri- 
bqtaries, lidi, or fiscal dependants, the extent of their 
estates appeared to them no obstacle to their cultivation. 
The smaller the number of .proprietors in proportion to 
the extent of their conquest, the more alarming was 
their usurpation. They did not, indeed, sob the wealthy 
Romans of ^ their property by a general m'ei.sure of 
spoliattbn, nor did they reduce them to slavery; but 
they constantly resorted to the Ijiw of the strongest, in a 
country where there was, in fact, no government—no 
protection for the weak. The poor freeman of Frankie 
extraction was not less exposed to this oppression than 
the Roman. The Franks still held their provincial as¬ 
semblies for the administration of justice, but they were 
unable to enforce the decrees they issued ; the rich, who 
then first bpgan to be styled great, gathered around 
them a certain number of retainers called leudes, by 
means of grants of land, and with these followers they 
were enabled to drowh the voice of justice; to intimidate, 
to harass, and to plunder the freemen, and thus to induce 
them also to enlist in their bands of leudes. Hencefor¬ 


ward, the great alone resorteil to the general assemblies 
of the nation ; they alone were known to the sovereign ; 
they alone wet;g^ntrusted with the command of the army, 
when the ban^s called out: in a short time they alone 
constitute'd the nation; he who was rich was suffe to 
become more so, and he who W'as poor was sure to be 
stripped of the bttle he possessed; in less than a century 
the turbulent democracy the Franks was transformed 
into a landed aristocracy of the most oppressive kind. 

France, properly so called, was at that time divided 
into four provinces, which bore the name of kingdoms; 
Austrasia, Neustria, Burgundy,' and Aquitaine. The 
Franks inhabited only the two former of these districts; 
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they frequently called the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces Homans, although the nobles, the freemen, and 
almost all who bore arms, were nearly all of Burgundian 
or Visigothic race: but*as they found themselves in a 
minority ’amongst the Gauls, they had already aban¬ 
doned the Germanic languages? and adopted the Latin 
tongue. The assemblies of the Frankie people wpre 
still held at Metz, or Sofssons, the capital j of Austrasia 
and Neustria, with sufficient* frequency to prevent the 
people from being crushed under the weight of oppres¬ 
sion. It was* ptobably to protect the freemen against 
their nibre powerful countrymen, that the office of mord 
dom, or chief judge of murder, was instituted*al»ut that 
time. This functionaigy was tho supreme minister of 
justice, and, as his authority was superior to that of the 
tribunals, he was able to inflict punishment on such* 
as were too powerful to fall under the ordinary laws. 
The resemblance of the Teutonic nam’e, mord dom, to 
the Latin major domus, caused tfle latter expression to 
be applied to this great officer, and it was afterwards 
translated Mayor of the palace, which qonfused and 
obscured the true derivation of the word, as well as the 
nature of the office. The Mord Dom was chosen by the 
people, not by the king; his difty was to administer 
justice, and not to superintend the royal revenues. His 
office was not perpetual, but he was nominated when¬ 
ever the people stood in need of him, — in times of 
faction, or during a minority; the bracile, or arm of 
justice, was carried before him, and this arm frequently, 
fell upon the heads of criminals of the nighest rank. 

Germany, which had been united to the cohfederation 
of the Franks, was also divided int' four kingdoms; 
Franconia, or German France, Allemania, or Swabia, 
Bavaria, and Thuringia, Cnristianity^was only begin¬ 
ning to penetrate into these barbarous countries; letters 
were entirely neglected, and hence their history as well 
as their institutions are totally unknown. ’It appears, 
however, that each of these great nations marched under 
the command of an hereditary duke, and that the only 
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connection they had with the Franks was that of making 
war in common. Twice in the course of the reigns of 
Chfothaire’s sons^ these Germanic nations were invited 
into Franco by one of the kings, and devastated the 
coimtry wherever they passed. The sons of Chlothaire 
hated each other as cordially, and formed as many trea. 
cherous designs against each other, as the sons of Clovis 
had done. They found, howevdir, the nation more willing 
to adopt their quarrels as ‘gaounds of civil war. 

Of the four sons of Chlothaire, Charibert, who had 
fixed his residence at Paris, and who ivas the sovereign 
of Aquitaine, passed his short life in the puVsuit of 
sensuab enjoyments, and in the grossest debauchery, 
— a kind of vice then so conjimon among kings that 
it scarcely excited any censure. He had four wives at 
*once, two of whom were sisters; one of them, Marco- 
vesa, had previously taken the veil, but this was no 
obstacle to the king. Charibert died in 567, and the 
division -of his kingdbm of Aquitaine amongst his three 
brothers was one of the great causes of the civil wars of 
that century^ * 

Gontran, the second of these kings, who survived all 
the others, (his reign lasted from 56l to 593), and 
who had received Bdrgundy for his kingdom, and Or¬ 
leans for his residence, is styled by Gregory of Tours, 
in opposition to his brothers, “ the good king Gon¬ 
tran.” His morality, indeed, passed for good: he is only 
known to have had two wives and one mistress, and he 
repudiated the^rst before he married the second: his 
temper was, moreover, reputed to be a kindly one; for, 
with the Exception of his wife’s physician, who'bas 
hewn in pieces because he was unable to cure her ; of 
his two brothers-in-law, h® caused to be assas¬ 

sinated ; and of his bastard brother Gondebald, who 
was slain by treachery; no other act of cruelty is re¬ 
corded of him, than that he razed the town of Co- 
minges to the ground, and massacred all the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children. He was, however, in ge¬ 
neral, disposed* to pardon offences; and he displayed 
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incredible forbearance in favour of his sister-in-law, 
Fredegunde, who more than once attempted his life. 

In opposition to the good king Gontran, his t)iird 
brother, Chilperic, has been called the Nere of France ; 
and, indebd, this barbarian, who aspired to the reputation 
of a poet, a grammafian, and a theologian, who was am¬ 
bitious of every kind of success except that of gaining the 
affections of his subjects*may, on more than one account, 
be compared to the Koman»tyrant. Soissuns and Neus- 
tria had fallen to his share, and he reigned over them 
from 561 to 684. His habits were raor ■ grossly licen¬ 
tious than those of any other French prince, and the 
number of queens and mistresses he collected i» his pa¬ 
lace was so great thijt they were never enumerated. 
Amongst them, however, was the infamous Fredegunde, 
a worthy consort for such a monster. She was of low 
extraction, and had lived with Ghilperic many years as 
his mistress before he married her; a£ length, however, 
she acquired an absolute ascendan*ty over him, which she 
employed to rid herself of all her rivals. Queen Galsuin- 
tha was strangled ; queen Andovera was qxecuted, after 
languishing for some time in exile; theothers were driven 
from the palace. The children of these unfortunate wo¬ 
men shared the same fate; three*grown-up sons of An¬ 
dovera perished successively by the order, or at least with 
the consent, of their father. The fate of their sister 
was even more cruel; Fredegunde abandoned her to the 
brutal lust of her pages, before she was put to death. 

A king who shed the blood of his children with so 
little remorse, was not likely to of his 

peTiple. France was full of unhanpy viAims whose 
eyes Chilperic had caused to be torn out, or whose arms 
he had cut off; assassins, Jiired by Fredegunde, kept 
the country in a constant state of alarm ; they pursued 
her enemies beyond her own territory, and frequently 
murdered them in the palaces of kings, or in the 
assemblies of the people. The young pages and 
priests whom she brought up in her palace, were the 
ministers of her vengeance or of har policy. They 
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committed the most hocrible crimes with the persuasion 
that heaven would be open to them, if. they succeeded 
not‘upon earth. Go,” said she, as she armed them 
with poison/id ^cnives^ “ go; and if you return alive, 
great shall be the honour of yourselves and* all your 
race ; if you fall, I will'distribute Abundant alms at the 
tombs of the saints for the welfare of your souls!” 
Tlie contemporary author whoVelates these words, does 
not seem to doubt the effidaqy of such alms. Chilperic 
W’as assassinated in 584; but Fredegunde, who was left 
awidowwith a child only four months oVh Thlothairell., 
succeeded in maintaining that infant prince ‘on the 
throne ef "N^ustria, and lived till the year 598 in glory 
and prosperity. ^ 

The fourth shn, Siegbert, to whose share Austrasia 
had fallen, with Metz as a residence, was younger than 
his brothers when he mounted the throne, but his con¬ 
duct was far mo/e decorous, as he never had any other 
wife than the celebrated Brunechilde, daughter of Atha- 
nagild, the king of the Visigoths. The allegiance of 
the Germanic nations beyond the Rhine was so uncer¬ 
tain, that, without paying attention to their number or 
to the extent of country wliich they occupied, they had 
all been included in the share of this prince, although 
he was the youngest and consequently entitled to the 
smallest portion. Rut Siegbert soon taught the other 
Franks how formidable these lawless nations really 
were. Twice, in his dis^jutes with Chilperic, he led 
them into the heart of France, and twice the banks of 
the Seine and Tfte environs of Paris were devastated 
with inconceivable fury: Siegbert already considered 
himself master 4t Neustria, .and had dismissed his 
Teutonic auxiliaries, laden with plunder, when, in 575, 
he was assassinated by two' pages of Fredegunde. Ilis 
crown passed to a minor, Childebert II. Nine years 
afterwards, as we have alre-'dy observed, the crown of 
Neustria passed to anothei 'umor, Chlothaire II. Cha- 
ribert had died without heirs, and Gontran, who was still 
alive, was also childless; and as he was not allowed to 
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be the guardian of his nephews/ the three kingdoms of 
Austrasia^ Neustria, and Burgundy, began to be looked 
upon, even by the Franks, as totally distinct. The mi¬ 
nority of the kings, and the implacable hostility of their 
fathers, hftd enabled the nobility to usurp the supreme 
power. Thencefortlf the government of Austrasia may 
be looked upon as an aristocracy feebly controlled by 
the authority of the MdVtl ]>om, otherwise called tire 
mayor of the palace. Neysfria was approaching the 
same state, but by slower steps. King Gontran, who 
was indolent and capricious in his habits, ..nu who lived 
in perpetual dread of the poniard, was unable to stay 
the progress of aristocratical power even in Burjfundy ; 
though he was not th§ guardian of hi'' nephews, he 
still thought that he was necessary to their defence. 
One day, just as the priest who was about to celebrate * 
mass in the cathedral at Paris, had imposed silence on 
the assembled crowd, Gontran, who hkd come to that 
city a short time after the deatft of Chilperic, with 
the intention of restoring peace in Neustria, addressed 
them in the following language: — “ A^en and wo¬ 
men here assembled ! I conjure you not to break the 
faith which you have plighted to me, and not to cause 
my death, as you have recently^ caused that of my 
brothers: I ask only for three years; but three years 
are absolutely necessary to enable me to bring up my 
nephews, whom 1 look upon as my adopted children. 
Let us beware, and may God*forbid that at my death 
you should perish together with these cliiklren, since 
there no longer remains an individual M my race, who 
is 01 * an age to protect you.” Instead of thrde, “ good 
king Gontran” lived ten years longer, and died at length 
a natural death; but it may b^ doubted whether his life 
or his death were matters of such extreme importance to 
his family and to the nation as he supposed. 

A natural son of Chlothaire, a brother whom Gontran 
refused to acknowledge, took advantage of thte death of 
almost all the beads of his family to endeavour to get 
himself proclaimed king by the Franks. During this 
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civil war, Gontran suirtmoned the national assembly to 
mept at Paris. Gregory of Tours, who was doubtless 
present on this occasion, gives us an animated descrip¬ 
tion of all that'passed there, vlhich pourtrays the state 
of France far better than a long detail of the* high feats 
performed in war. With a view, therefore, to throw 
light on this period, we shall borrow his language, with¬ 
out attempting to restrict ourselves to the national annals, 
or the chronological order of events. France was making 
no foreign conquests, and her relations with other nations 
were unchanged; but an insight into keruiational assem¬ 
blies enable? us to appreciate, not the events oV' a day, 
but thfe spirit of an age. 

“ In the year 584, the kingdom of Austrasia,” says 
^ Gregory of Tours, “ deputed to this assembly, in the 
name of Childebert, Fgidius bishop of llheims, 
Gontran-Boson, and Siegwald (the chief ministers 
of the young prince), who were accompanied by a 
great multitude of Austrasian nobles. As soon as they 
had come in, the bishop said to king Gontran, ^ We 
render thanks to Almighty God, that after so many 
toils he both restored thee to thy provinces, and to thy 
kingdom/ — ‘ It is indeed,’ answered Gontran, ' to 
him who is the King of kings, and Lord of lords, that 
thanks are due ! He it is who hath done these things in 
his great mOrcy, and not thou, who by thy perfidious 
and perjured advice causedst the destruction of my pro¬ 
vinces last year; thou, whose plighted faith hath never 
been kept to ajj^ man ; thou, whose snares are spread on 
every side, more befitting an enemy of this realm, than 
a priest of God/ The bishop shook with rage aV this 
discourse, but ne made no aftswer; thereupon another 
deputy got up, and said,,‘Thy nephew Childebert beg- 
geth thee to order the cities which his father possessed to 
be restored to him.’ To which the king answered, ‘ I 
have already told you, ('•'(t they were conferred on me 
by treaty,‘and that I wul not give them up.’ Another 
deputy then said, ‘ Thy nephew demandeth that the 
wicked Fredegunde, who hath killed so many kings, be 
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given over to him, that he mayaveiige the death of his 
father, of his uncle, and of his cousins.” Gontran, an¬ 
swered, ‘ I have no power to deliver her into his hands, 
since she is herself the rftother of ^ king*: moreover I do 
not believ^e in the truth of your accusations against her.’ 

" After all these, (jontran-BoSon approached the king, 
as if he had something to say ; but as it was already noised 
abroad that Gondewald l?ad been proclaimed king, Gon- 
tran interrupted him, and *aid, ‘ Enemy of this land, 
and of our realm ! why didst thou go into the East some 
years ago to fcttJi back this Ballomer ii. .0 our states ? 
(for so lie always called Gondewald, who pretended to be 
his brother.) Thou art a traitor, and thou fia^t never 
kept any one promise tlipu hast made.’ Then Gontran- 
Boson replied. Thou art our lord and our king, seated 
upon a throne, so that no one dares answer thy charges ; 
nevertheless I protest that I aiu innocent of all thou 
sayest: and if any one of my own ranlc has accused me 
of these things covertly, let him come forth and speak this 
day; and thou, O king ! shalt submit this cause to the 
judgment of God, who will decide betwean us in open 
fight in one field.’ 

Thereupon every one was silent, and the king re¬ 
joined, ‘ It is a thing which ougfit to inflame all your 
hearts, to drive this stranger from our frontiers, whose 
father was nothing better than the master of a mill, 
— ay ! his father held the comb, and carded wool.’ 
Now, though it is very possible for one man to 
have two trades, a deputy answered th,p reproaches of 
the king, and said, ‘ What, then, dost thou affirm that 
this’man had two fathers,— one a milder, and the other 
a wool-comber? Take'care, O king! of what thou 
sayest ; for, except in spirituaj^matters, we have never y,et 
heard that a man can have two fathers at once.’ At 
these words many of the deputies laughed aloud, and one 
of them said, ‘ We take our leave, O king! for since 
thou wilt not restore the cities which'belon^ to thy ne¬ 
phew, we know that the axe which laid thy brothers low, 
is not broken, and will fall upon thy head also.’ 
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" In this scandalous manner the assembly broke up, 
and the king, irritated by their language, ordered the 
deputies to be pelted with horse-dung, straw, rotten 
hay, and the mud of ‘the streets. They reached their 
homes with clothes begrimed with filth ; the Indignities 
and insults they received were imrnense.” 

^The causes of the animosity which existed between 
Gontran and the deputies of Ahstrasia, are devoid of in¬ 
terest to us, and its copsecpiences terminated with the 
generation that witnessed its commencement; but the 
relation in which the king stood tOKth* nobles, their 
mutual threats an'd recriminations, and the ifisulting 
vengeance which the sovereign took, teach us, what the 
titles of the actors incessantly Icvid us to forget, namely, 
the real character of kings and nobles at that time. We 
'here discover what we ought to understand by “ that 
constitution which has stood unchanged for fourteen 
centuries, whose' stability is so often held up to our ad¬ 
miration just as if the monarchy had not been mo¬ 
dified by each succeeding generation, and as if there was 
the slightest resemblance between the prerogatives of 
Gontran, those of Charlemagne, and those of Lewis XIV. 

Childebert II. had arrived at man's estate before the 
death of Gontran ; h'e was endowed with more energy, 
and perhaps with more talent, than had been displayed 
for a long time by any of the race of Clovis, but he 
also surpassed his predecessors in ferocity and cruelty. 
He felt that he was coerced on every side by the Aus- 
trasian aristocr^y, which had silently usurped all the 
influence both of the people and of the crown. The 
country whs divided into vast districts, which a few nSbles 
claimed as their property; thOy parceled out their land 
amongst such of their foi;mer companions in arms, the 
Frankie freemen, as consented to take the title of leudes, 
and to bind themselves by special oaths to second all the 
enterprises of their lord. With their assistance, these 
chieftains tvere sifre of al iv ays retaining the government 
of the duchies, although they were nominally in the 
gift of the king or of the people: by law, every oflBce 
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and dignity was elective, but, in, fact, they were all he¬ 
reditary. Childebert struggled against this aristocracy, 
sometimes with the aid of his uncle Gontran, bul at 
others he had recourse .to the surer eitpetiients of the 
dagger o» the axe. Those nobles who thought them¬ 
selves the most secuifc of his friendship were sometimes 
murdered by his side, in the midst of the gayest fes¬ 
tivals : we shudder as we read of the ferocious j*oy 
with which he excited the boisterous merriment of duke 
Magnorald at a bull-fight, whilst the headsman was 
silently advanjpin^ behind him ; in the midst of his 
laughter 'his head was struck off,‘and fell into the 
circus. A great number of Austrasian nobleS perished by 
the orders of Childebert II.: at the same time he took 
possession of the inheritance of his untie Gontran, and 
drove the young Chlothaire, who was still governed b/ 
his mother Fredegunde, to the very confines of Neustria. 
He thought that he was securely seated "upon his throne; 
but this can never be the case with a monarch who is 
hated by an entire people. He escaped a great many 
secret conspiracies, and repressed as many open revolts ; 
but in . 59 b* he perished by poison, and his murderers 
were sufficiently wary to escape those enquiries which, 
indeed, are not very active after the death of a man 
who is generally detested. 

At this epoch, exactly a hundred years after the con¬ 
version of Clovis, the warfike nation of the Franks was 
subject to the government of* three kings in their mi¬ 
nority, and to the regency of two ambitious and cruel 
women, equally hardened in crime. In^Veustria, Frede- 
guride was the guardian of Chlothaire, wh® was then 
scarcely eleven years ohU In AustrSsia, and in Bur¬ 
gundy, Brunechilde was the guardian of Theodebert II. 
and of Thierry, her grandsohs—the o^e ten, the otBer 
nine, years old. Brunechilde had probably contributed 
to inspire her son, Childebert II., with that hatred of 
the aristocracy, and that ardent desire to crush it by the 
most violent means, which had at length brought him 
to the grave. This haughty woman, wjio was endowed 
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with great talents^ grejit knowledge of mankind^ and 
an invincible firmness of Character, had, at various 
periods of her life, risen above calamities which would 
have crushed feebly being.. She had been twice 
married; first to Siegbert king of Austrasia,.. secondly 
to Merovseus (Meerwig) the son of Chilperic, and both 
her husbands had fallen by the dagger of assassins com¬ 
missioned by Fredegunde: she had been the prisoner 
of her enemies; and she Ir/ed in the midst of powerful 
nobles, who had sworn her ruin. After the death of 
her son, she was evfen more fiercely tffre^tened by the 
dukes of Austrasia, who were angry at not beU-g able 
to resist her* ascendancy, and indignant at her endea¬ 
vours to corrupt the morals of her grandchildren, in 
order to govern'longer in thei/ stead; but who, spite 
of all their menaces and reproaches, never failed in 
the end to acknowledge her remarkable sagacity, aiid 
to yield to the 'authority which she exercised over 
them. She had long been possessed of extraordinary 
beauty ; and she employed that beauty, (which is ever 
enhanced by a crown,) to its latest period, as a means 
of attaching'to her service the most zealous of her 
partisans. But as she was a grandmother, and even 
a great-grandmother,, before her death, the common 
arms of women must have become powerless in her 
hands. Away from us, O woman!” said duke Ursis 
to her; " away, or the hoofs of our steeds shall tread 
thee to earth.” But Brunechilde stood her ground; 
she remained seventeen years in Austrasia after having 
been thus threa5;ned; she continued to govern men 
who refused to acknowledge her even as their equal; 
she laid out the /revenues of dhe kingdom in raising 
monuments which perpetuated her renown ; — for the 
roeids and towers, which long bore her name, might 
have been taken for Roman works; she vigorously se¬ 
conded the exertions of pope Gregory the Great, in his 
missions for* the conversion v»i Britain, which was then 
divided amongst the Anglo-Saxons; and, if we may 
believe the letters of the pope, it is to her zealous and 
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constant efforts that England owes the introduction of 
Christianity. The country whicK she governed with so 
much power, soon displayed signs of that prosperity 
which is always the resist of ene^y united ^to talent. 

But th^ dukes of Austrasia could not consent to 
submit: they found •means to,gain king Theodebert, 
who was almost imbecile, over to their side, as well as 
the slave whom Brunechilde had given him as a rats> 
tr'ess, and whom he had subsequently maix'ied. With 
his consent, they carried oft Brunechilde, in 598, from 
her palace, and left her alone, on foot; and without 
money,*cn the frontier* of Burgundy. The haughty 
queen arrived at the court of the youngest of ker,grand- 
sons, Thierry II., who reigned at Chalons-sur-Saone, as 
a suppliant. Her ambftion was influenced by an ardent 
thirst for vengeance; she wished to govern Burgundy, but* 
she wished it chiefly that she might turn its arms against 
Austrasia, and destroy her other grandssn. Years passed 
ere she had acquired the necessasy influence over the 
mind of Thierry, and over the character of the people: 
several assassinations were committed, to rid her of such 
as might have crossed her purposes ; but* she was still 
obliged patiently to subunit to the open resistance of the 
Franks to a civil war, and to consent to temporary ar¬ 
rangements which in her heart she cursed. After an 
interval of fourteen years, the wished-for moment of 
vengeance arrived. In 6l2, Thierry II. declared war 
against his brother, and defeated him ia two great 
battles ; Theodebert himself fell into liis hands, and he 
was put to death by the pitiless Brunwrliilde, as well as 
his infant son Merovseus, whose head was dashad to pieces 
against a stone. The tyumph, however, of this bar¬ 
barous queen over her descendants, was shortly followed 
by her own ruin. Chlothairt»II., the son of her mortal 
enemy, had grown to manhood in an oliscura district of 
Neustria, to which he had been driven by his more 
powerful cousins. The great lords of Augtrasia, and 
amongst them the ancestors of the house of Charle¬ 
magne, who began to distinguish themselves in their 
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paternal possessions on the banks of the Meuse, were 
incensed at the thought of falling under the yoke of 
Brunechilde, and they had recourse to Chlothaire II. to 
effect their .deliverance. Thierry II. suddenly died in 
the midst of his victories; for the terrible science of 
poisons is the first branch of chemistry which is suc¬ 
cessfully cidtivated by barbarous nations. The army 
which Brunechilde collected foe the defence of her four 
great-grandsons, to whom she destined the crown, al¬ 
ready meditated her destruction. The Austrasians, 
together with the Burgundians, met the Neustrians 
between the Marne and the Aisne in 61.1; b«4; at the 
first caU bf *the trumpet to battle, the whole army of 
Brunechilde either took to flight, or passed over to the 
enemy’s side. The queen herself, with her grand- 
"daughter and her great-grandsons, was brought before 
Chlothaire II., who immediately condemned to death aU 
the remaining d^cendants of Clovis, so that he himself 
was the sole survivw of that race. Brunechilde un¬ 
derwent various torments for three days, and was led 
about on a camel in the presence of the whole army. 
Clothaire afterwards ordered her to be tied by the hair, 
by one leg, and one arm, to the tail of a wild horse, 
and abandoned her tO'the kicks of the frantic animal, so 
that the fields were strewn with the lacerated limbs of 
the wretched mother of a line of kings. 
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Therb are certain perio'ds in the Jiistory of the world, 
wlien a thick veil appears to overspread the earth ; when 
all authentic docuincntsand impartial vvitne.sses disappear, 
and we are at a loss for a cine by which to trace the course 
of events. We are now arrived at one of these obscure 
periods — the seventh century ; when the historians of 
the Eastern and Ayestern empires are naate ; when vast 
revolutions are in preparation, or drawing nev to their 
accomplislnnent, without pur having means of de¬ 
tecting their peculiar circumstances, or their progressive 
steps. The night which shrouds in one common dark¬ 
ness the history of the P’ranks or Latins,?ind that of the 
Greeks, lasted till the moment when a new and unex¬ 
pected light broke fiom Arabia; when a,nation o1^ 
shcplierds and robbers appeared as the depositary of 
VOIi. I. s 
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letters, after they hail bpen allowed to escape from the 
guardianship of every civilised people. 

The prineijial historical luminary of the M'est, after 
the fall of the Uomaur empire, ,was Gregory, bishop of 
Tours, who died in 5<)5. Ilis ecriesiasticaj history, 
carried down to the yea>r .5,01, is (ihe only source from 
which, notwithstanding liis ignorance and intolerance, 
and the want of order in his '.larrative, we derive any 
knowledge of the manner4,,the opinions, and the form 
of government of the period of which he treats. After 
him, another author, far more barb-irous, and more con¬ 
cise, whose name is believed to have been FrQlegaire, 
continwid'tllfe history of the Franks to the year 041 ; 
and he, like his predecessor, has shed a feeldc light, not 
only upon Gaul,’but upon Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
’After Fredegaire, nothing is to be found which deserves 
the name of history, until the time of Charlemagne. A 
century and a h^lf passed away, during which we pos¬ 
sess nothing concernhig the whole empire of the AV'^est, 
except dates and conjectures. 

For the East, in like manner, after the disappearance 
of the great light thrown upon history by the two con¬ 
temporaries of Justinian, — Hrocopius and Agathias, 
our only resource is<tbe narrative of Theophylact Si- 
mocatta, which is diffuse without being complete ; in¬ 
flated and loaded with superfluous ornaments, while it 
is barren of facts ; and, as it ends about the year O'O.'l, 
we are then obliged to descend to the chronicles and 
abstracts of Theophanes and Nicejihorus, both of whom 
died after Chartomagne, and who re.semble each other 
in being '.iccupied solely with chronology, not witl the 
causes or effects'of events. 

This long and almost unknown period was not, 
however, without im])orta'nce either in the East or in the 
West. Italy, unde/the dominion of the Lombards, rvhose 
first historian, Paul War .’rid, was contemiiorary with 
Charlemagne, slowly recovered from its calamities. The 
Lombard kings, who were at first elective, and afterwards 
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hur(‘«litarj, showctl some rcspc«t for the liberty of their 
subjects, wlietlier of Roman or Teutonic origin, ’/'heir 
laws, consi«lere(l as the laws of a barbarous people, were 
wise and ecjual; their dukes, or•ftrovineial* rulers, early 
acquired* a sentiment of pri<le and independence, 
which made them stVk support* in the affection of their 
subjects. , 

We shall not here sef fortli the chronology of the one 
and twenty Lombard kin}.w,*who succeeded each other 
during the space of two hun<hed and six y-ars—from the 
coinjue^t of .Uhqin in MiS, to the renewal of their mon¬ 
archy ’.fy’t'harlemagne in T? !-. fheir names would soon 
escape from the memory, and their histor\ is notVircum- 
'•tanttefenough for us hj fix them in our minds by reflec¬ 
tions suggestetl by facts. We only know, that durinjg 
this jieriod, the population of Italy began once more to in- 
erease ; that the race of the conquerors took root and 
throve in the soil, without entirely supt'rseding that of 
the comjuered natives, whose lan^age still prevailed . 
that the rural ilisiricts were cultivated anew, anti towns 
rebuilt — particularly I’avia, the capit.al of.the kingdom, 
and Itenevento, the cajutal of the most powerful duchy 
of Lombardy, extending over great part of the kingdom 
(»f Na])les ; — that those arts wlficli sweeten life were 
once more exercised by the inhabitants of Italy ; and 
that the Lombards, who began their career of civilisation 
later than the Kranks, outstri])j)ed them ii it, and soon 
brought theinselve'' to consider their luigbb, urs as bar¬ 
barians. 

This period would b<“ still’ more important in the his¬ 
tory t)f the Franks, if it were better knovyn. ('hlothaire 11., 
the son of Chilperie. and the great grandchild of Clovis, 
had been proclaimed king, in (jl8, by the whole mon¬ 
archy. His power extended not onW over all the 
(■atds to the Pyrenees, but was acknowletlgorl throughout 
(Jermany, even by those Saxons whom Charlemagne 
had afterwards so much difficulty in subtlfiing. The 
kingdom of the Kranks had become the boundary of the 
new empire winch the Avars had established in Tran- 
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sylvania and Hungary, and which, at Constantinople, 
threatened the Greeks with total ruin. During the 
fifteen years of his reign over this vast Frankie enrrpire 
(a.d. Chldthaire seems to have been little 

disturbed by foreign war. He reposed upon his t>trength, 
his neighbours feared hinf, and the Lombards themselves 
had. consented to pay him a tribute. From the number 
of temples and convents with w*hich the piety of Chlo- 
thaire and his son covererf tile kingdom, and from the 
silk, stuffs, and jewellery with which these buildings were 
decorated, it appears that the arts had nzadc considerable 
progress in^ G/tul. t!ommerce had also acquired' fresh 
activity i a desire for the spices of the Indies, and the 
manufactures of Greece, was universally felt by those 
ipagnates among the Franks whose wants were not 
satisfied by the natural products of their immense do¬ 
mains. Some of these chiefs undertook to carry on trade 
with arms in their hands, and to establish a communi¬ 
cation between France and Greece by the valley of the 
Danube. The merchants set out from Bavaria, which 
was at the extremity of the empire of the Franks, and 
advanced to the Euxine, passing between the Avars and 
the Bulgarians, incessantly tlfteatened with pillage, 
but always ready to defend with the sword the convoys 
which they escorted across those wild countries. A 
Frank merchant, by name Samo, was conspicuous 
for bravery in protecting these caravans: he renriered 
important services to the Venedi, a Slavonic people, who 
inhabited Bohemja; they rewarded him by making him 
their king^ in which office he continued thirty-five 
years. t ' 

But notwithstanding the vkst extent of the Frankie 
enepire, the royal authority was hardly felt out of the 
presence of the* king. All the Germanic nations had 
hereditary dukes, who paid an obedience, scarcely more 
than nominal, to Chlothai> , and his successor Dagobert. 
The southern provinces of Gaul were governed by the 
authority of their dukes, whom the king undoubtedly pos¬ 
sessed the right vf changing, but whom, in fact, he rarely 
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ventured to dismiss. It was^nly in the two provinces 
of Austrasia and Neustria that he felt himself completely 
king. He resided in the latter, generally at Paris ; and, 
to maintain his authority in the former, he sent thither 
the eldar of his sons, Dagobert, whom he created king 
in 622 , when this ^oung prirsce was but fifteen years of 
age. Dagobert fixed his residence at Metz, under the 
protection of Arnolf add Pepin, two of the most power¬ 
ful lords of Austrasia bey>tid the Rhine, and ancestors 
of the Carlovingian line. 

In 628, Chlpthaire II. died, and Dagobert succeeded ■ 
him. * Uhlothaire allotted the kibgdom of Aquitaine 
to a younger son, named Charibert, wfiom he had by 
another wife ; but he ^jid not retain it. Dagobert had sole 
dominion over the empire of the Fr’anks from 628 to 
638, and exercised a degroe of power almost equal*to 
that which Charlemagne possessed at a later period. 

Dagobert is described as having* qualities which it 
is impossible to reconcile: firs'!, we hear of his ex¬ 
treme moderation, of his mildness, of his deference to 
the authority of Pepin and St. Arnolf, lyshop of Metz; 
yet, at the very same period, we find him causing the 
assassination of Chrotioald, one of the dukes of Bavaria, 
who had been powerfully recoiftmended to him by his 
father. Mention is made of a. progress which he un¬ 
dertook throughout his kingdom on taking possession of 
it, and of the manifestations of his love of justice and 
humanity; but let us attendT to tlie words of Fredegaire 
himself. “ From thence he took the road for Dyon 
and St. Jean de Losne, where he abode for some days, 
wfth a firm resolution to judge the(ipeople*of his king, 
dom according to justi<je. Full of this beneficent desire, 
he yielded not his eyes to sleep, nor did he satisfy him¬ 
self with food ; havirfg nft other obje<u of his thoughts, 
than the hope that all might retire from his presence 
satisfied after having obtained justice. The same day, 
when he was leaving St. Jean de Losne fdr ChMons, he 
went into the bath before it was well day; and at the 
same time he ordered Brodulf, the uncle of his brother 
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allowed the nobles and the dukes to usurp their rights. 
They hed^ along while submitted to be plundered, one 
by one ; arid had even aided the cause of their oppressors, 
becoming their ieudes t)r followers, upon a promise of 
mutual assistance. But about the middle of thb seventh 
century, some more opdn aggression on the part of the 
nobles, or some more audacious attempts to rob the 
freemen of their estates and of Iheir rights, drove them 
to combine for their common defence. They had 
already given up the struggle in Austrasia, where the 
family of Charlemagne (which, as it has no other 
name, we shall he'nceforward style the Carlolingian 
race) was 'at the head of the high aristocracy. This 
family had acquired immense ,power ; and had suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying the majority of the freemen around 
Its standard, in the capacity of leudes : in Neustria, on 
the contrary, the freemen had preserved their inde¬ 
pendence; they attended the national assemblies, and 
decided the election o'f the Mord Dom, who seems to 
have been appointed for the express purpose of protect¬ 
ing the lower.orders, and who was perhaps chosen from 
their ranks, like the Justiza of Aragon. In 65(), they 
succeeded in raising Ebroin to this important station ; a 
man of great talents knd energy, and a determined foe 
to the increasing influence of the aristocracy, whose 
sole object, as judge, as general, and as statesman, was to 
weaken the dukes, and to ruin the nobles. 

The two factions soon perceived that it was expedient 
to extend their alliances from one kingdom to the other. 
The freemen of Austrasia, being oppressed by the 
mayor Wu'ifoad, lyho was of a ducal family, had re¬ 
course to the protection of ••Ebroin, and frequently 
joined his standard: whils^ the dukes of Neustria and 
Burgundy, and jthe leader of their party, Leger bishop 
of Autun, intrigued against Ebroin, and kept up a cor¬ 
respondence with the nobl- ^ of Austrasia. They turned 
their attention particularly towards young Pepin of 
Heristal, maternal grandson of Pepin, the minister of 
Dagobert, and grandfather of Pepin le Bref, king of 
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France. The administration.of Ebroin (a. d. 656— 
689) was marked by frequent wars in both the king¬ 
doms. Several kings were deposed on both sides, al¬ 
though, from their temler age, <hey h«d scarcely taken 
any othet part in passirig events than the giving them 
the sanction of thei^name. The nobility, however, were 
not satisfied with detlironing a sovereign who was dis¬ 
pleasing to them. Their victories in Austrasia and 
Neustria were followed by.fegicide. Dagobert II. was 
attacked by the nobles in Austrasia in f'7S. and being 
condemned by % council, was put to death. St. Wilfrid, 
who hall offered him hospitality tn his infancy, was 
arrested by the army of Austrasians who returned from 
accomplishing this re,volution; and a bishop who re¬ 
cognised him, addressed him thusf—With what 
rash confidence do you venture to traverse the land 6f 
the Franks; you, who are worthy of death for having 
contributed to send back from his exile that king, who 
was the destroyer of our cities,*and the contemner of 
his nobles’ counsels ; who, like Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, oppressed the people with enactions; who 
respected not the churches of God, nor the bishops. — 
Now he has paid the penalty of his crimes; he is slain, 
and his body lies unburied on tlfle earth.” 

The same party, headed by the bishops and nobles, 
were equally merciless to Childeric II. At the period 
when this Neustrian king arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, and gave himself up Co that unbridled love of 
pleasure, which was the hereditary propensity of his 
race, Ebroin, and Leger bishop of *Autun, who were 
th^ chiefs of the two parties, weje confhied in the 
same convent at Luxetiil, the supefior of which had 
compelled them to be reconciled. But, within^the 
walls of a cloister, the holy bishop did not abandon the 
cause of his party. He planned a conspiracy of which 
his brother Gaerin was the leader. Childeric II. was 
surprised (in 673) as he was hunting in* the forest of 
Livry, and, with his wife and infant son, put to death. 
This seemed to confirm the power of the aristocracy. 
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Ebroin, however, who *had been released at the time 
of the Revolution, found means to reassemble an army 
of freemen, and surprised the nobles at Pont St. 
Maxence: he defeated' them several times, and took 
prisoner almost all those who had borne a part in the 
death of Childeric II., ‘which he avenged by putting 
the/n to the torture. St. Leger, after being exposed 
to cruel torments, was jireserved alive; his biogra¬ 
phers assert that all his woffnds closed instantaneously 
and miraculously, and that, when his lips and tongue 
were slit, he spoke with greater eloquence than before. 
Deprived of |iight, *and mutilated in all his limVs, St 
Leger w'as already venerated as a martyr by the people. 
Ebroin’s anger redoubled, wheiv»he perceived that all 
the evil he had inflicted on his enemy tedouinled to his 
glory. He resolved to have St. Leger degraded by the 
bishops of France, whom he assembled in council in 
678, and cited the saint to confess before all the pre¬ 
lates that he was an accomplice in the murder of Chil¬ 
deric II. The holy St. Leger neither chose to stain 
the close of his life by an act of perjury, nor to bring 
upon himself new sufferings by avowing his partici¬ 
pation in the regicide; he,' th^efore, made no other 
answer to all the questions put to him, than that (Jod 
alone could read the secrets of his heart. The bishops, 
being able to extort no other answer from him, tore 
his tunic from top to bottom, as a mark of degradation, 
and delivered him up to the count of the palace, who 
ordered him to be beheaded. 'I'he commemoration of 
the martyrdom of the holy regicide is kept on the 2(J of 
October; a'nd the»e are few of the cities of France in 
which some church has not bben raised in honour of 
hiip. 

After the death of Ebroin, which took place in 681, 
the mayors, who were appointed his successors by the 
free party, possessed neitl ir the same energy nor the 
same talent.' War was renewed between Austrasia and 
Neustria. From the time of the murder of Dago- 
bert II., the former had been without a king, and had 
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obeyed I’epin of Hcristal^ wlio took the title of duke, 
and governed with the assistance of the nobility., A 
great battle was fought between the two nations and the 
two parties in 687, at Testry,*in Vetmandois. The 
nobles w^re triumphant. The mayor of the freemen 
was killed, and their’king, Thierry III., fell into the 
hands of the nobles. Pepiti, who thought it still ne<;es- 
sary that there should *be the phantom of a king, in¬ 
stead of dethroning him, attached him to his own party, 
and caused him to be acknowledged in Auntiusia as well 
as in Neustrm, the same time retaining all authority 
in his 8wn hands. He elevated his*son to|hc dignity of 
mayor of Neustria, and reduced the king to fhe con¬ 
dition of captive of hiy,own subject. 

'I’lie great revolution, which transmitteil the sove¬ 
reignty of the Franks from the lirst to the second race, 
takes its date from the ba*ttle of Testry. In the 
year 687, the royal power was vested in the se¬ 
cond Pepin, although his grandson, the third of the 
name, was the first who assumed the crown (a. n. 752). 
This revolution has been erroneously considered as an 
usurpation on the part of the mayors of the palace: 
it was, on the contrary, their defeat; their old adver¬ 
saries wore victorious, and decorated themselves with 
their title. The Mord Dom, or elective head of the 
freemen, chief magistrate of Neustria, and represent¬ 
ative of a country in winch the Franks had begun to 
blend with the Romans and adopt their language, gave 
place to the hereilitary duke of Austrajia, captain of his 
leudes, or men voluntarily dc\oted to a service equally 
her^itary, and requited by grants ofdand. ‘This duke 
was seconded by all tht? otlier dukes* who fought for 
aristocracy, and against royalty and the people. ^Jis 
victory was signalised by a second triumph of the Teu¬ 
tonic language over the Latin; by the re-establishment 
of diets or assemblies of the nation, which were, from 
that period, held in a far more regular manner, and 
gradually got possession of all the rights of sovereignty; 
but in which the nobles alone represented the nation ; 
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lastly, by the almost entire dissolution of the national 
bond. The dukes who had seconded Pepin had in view, 
not \o become his subjects, but to reign conjointly with 
him ; accordini^y, all<he nations beyond the Rhine re¬ 
nounced their obedience to the Franks; Aquitiiine, Pro¬ 
vence, and Burgundy, governed by their several dukes, 
became, in some sort, foreign provinces; and Pepin, 
satisfied with leaving either hi# son or one of his lieu¬ 
tenants at Paris to watch.-the king, transported the 
actual seat of government to his duchy of Austrasia, 
and fixed his residence by turns at Cologne, and at He- 
ristal, near Liege. * ' * 

It was' t6wards the close of the administration of 
Pepin of Heristal that the JVIusulmans began to 
threaten Wester*!! Europe. They conquered Spain, be¬ 
tween the years 711 and 714, and Pepin died on the 16‘th 
of December, 714, after having governed France twenty- 
seven years and*a half, from the day of the battle of 
Testry. But, before* we attempt to trace the rise and 
progress of the Musulman empire; before we examine 
how Charles^Martel, the son of Pepin, saved the West 
from their dominion, we must follow the obscure revo- 
lutions of the Eastern empire up to the time when her 
mortal struggle with the invaders began. 

It is not the only disadvantage attending the study of 
the arid period which now engages our Attention, that 
we are forced to carry our eyes over the whole world, 
from its eastern to its western bounds, and to pass in 
review persons who had no relation to each other. The 
brief chronicles to which we are reduced, devoid of all 
historical vriticisfi or judgment, heap up before* our 
eyes events of which we cannot see the connection, and 
which appear rather to contradict than to support each 
other; becoming, of course, difficult to remember, in 
proportion to their barrenness and obscurity. 

The history of the E -si, during the five reigns of 
Justin II., Tiberius II., Maurice, Phocas, and Heraclius 
(a. d. 567 —642), presents us rather with the phantoms 
of a bad dream than with a train of real events. The three 
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former, it is true, offer a contrast to which we ought to 
be accustomed,—that of sovereigns virtuous, or repre¬ 
sented as. being so, and a miserable people. It is; in¬ 
deed, generally thus tlyit the historiaijs of monarchies 
have perfermed their tasks. But the tyranny of Phocas, 
the defeats and afterwards the victories of Heraclius, 
haye no resemblance to any course of events with which 
we are acquainted, anib afford no internal explanation. 
In a war, of which the detay» are wholly unknown to us, 
tlie Persians, under the orders of Chosroes ’ I. conquered 
all the Asian .provinces of the Eastern empire. Hera¬ 
clius, in 4iis turn, conquered the wlwle of Persia, up to 
the frontiers of India ; and, after expeditibns, the nar¬ 
ratives of which wear the air of fables, the two empires, 
equally exhausted, were unable to coRtend with a new 
enemy, whose existence they had not even suspected. • 

Though reduced to conjeoture as to the origin of 
these sudden revolutions, we can at least discover that 
a great cause of weakness had ■arisen in the Eastern 
empire, along with the new systems of religious 
belief, and the unrelenting persecutions they engen¬ 
dered. The minds of men became irritated against 
each other, and ill-disposed towards their government. 
The oppressed sects not only refused to defend their 
country, they intrigued with their country’s enemies, 
and delivered into their hands the strongot and richest 
provinces of the empire! In the discussions on the 
mysteries of the Christian faith must be sought the 
key to the. Persian and Musuhnan coiuiuests. 

The groundwork of the new revoliftions which broke 
ouf at the end of the sixth century was laid in the 
reign of Justinian. The ancient di»pute between the 
catholics and the Arians concerning the divinity of Jesus 
Christ had been succeeded by others far more frivolous 
and unintelligible, more foreign to all human actions, 
and to the influence of faith upon conduct, — those con¬ 
cerning the union of the two natures and two wills in 
the person of the Saviour. 

It was not without reason that the question, whether 
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the Redeemer was tJod, or whether he was a created 
being, was regarded as'fundamental in the Christian 
religion. For, according to the explanation given of this 
mystery, one sect reproached the other with refusing, if 
not to Deity itself, certainly to one of its manifest¬ 
ations, the worship whiclj is its due< while the opposing 
sect accused its adver.saries of violating the first of the 
commandments, the very basis# of religion, by adoring 
him who had expressly taught them to worship the Father 
only, the King of kings. But, though the <logma of the 
divinity of Christ had prevailed in the catholic church, 
the explanation of .the incomprehensiBle unioti »of the 
Deity with.mrn was absolutely null as to its consequences: 
it might be enounced in words, but human reason was 
unable to grasp '\,t ; still less cohld it have any effect 
i^ guiding the actions of men. 

Nevertheless, two explanations of this mystery had 
been brought forward; the one, that of the Jlfotiopht/- 
nitpfi, represented the .Deity as In'ing the soul which 
animated the human body of Jesus Christ. According 
to this system, the soul of the Saviour possessed but 
one nature, itnd that divine ; his body, also, was of 
one nature, and that human. This system, which did 
not escape the charge gf heresy, had been embracetl by 
Justinian, and, more warmly still, by his wife '1 heo«lora, 
in whom licentiousness and cruelty had not extinguished 
theological zeal. The bishops, the monks, and the 
laity, who refused to subsoribe to it, were exposed to a 
bloody persecution, 'i'he orthodox system, on the con¬ 
trary, acknowledgrd in Jesus ('hrist tlu* union of two 
complete naj^ures ; that is, of the human soul and huiMau 
body of Jesus the /on of Mary, ^vith the divine soul and 
divine body of the (’hrist, one of the three persons of 
the‘Deity. These two complete and <listinct beings 
were, however, sd intimately united, that nothing could 
be attributed to the Man, '.ich was not, at the same 
time, attributed to the (iod. 

From this explanation arose a new dis]>ute about words. 
It was asked, whether this twofold Being was animated 
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by a single will; the divine soul prevailing so completely 
over the human, as undivideflly to govern the actions 
of (/hrist. In the opinion of the MonothelitCK it was so. 
This was declared heretical, and the orthodox dogma was 
established, that the human soul of Jesus liad a full and 
entire will, but that^t remained in perpetual conformity 
to the full and entire will of the divine soul of Christ. 

"W^ith the utmost strejtch of attention, we are scarcely 
able to seize these subtle distinctions, which aim at setting 
in opposition unknowm causes, whose eff. ’t-^ are always 
the same. The examination of them fatigues the 
reason, and appears a sort of blasjiheiny against that 
inscrutable Heing, who is thus submitteiU to a^kind of 
moral dissection. With more difficulty still should we 
pursue the different shades of these ^opinions, and all 
the various sects to which they gave rise. Hut the iiv 
lluence of these subtle <)ucstiops was fatal to the empire : 
every sect peusecuted in its turn, and the orthodox, —- 
that is to say, the victoriousabused, mortf cruelly 
than the. others, the power which they w'ere longer able 
to retain. The first dignitaries of the church were ex¬ 
pelled from their seats ; many perished exile, many 
in prison, many were even sentenced to death. Those 
who held the forbidden opinions^were denied the liberty 
of worship; while the property of the condemned 
churches was seized, and tjiousands of monks, fighting 
with staves and stones, oxcited tumults in which rivers 
of blood were shed. Large *towns were given up to 
|)illage, and to all the outrages of a brutal soldiery ; 
and all this as a ])unisbmeiit for an atiachmont to words 
ratiier than to ideas. At the end of the,sixth cen¬ 
tury, the greater part,of the emiiire, especially the 
eastern, longed for a foreign deliverer, — even for the 
yoke of a heathen or a iiAigian, so that they might 
escape from the intolerance of the orthodox party and 
of the emperors. 

The Nestorians, who carried farther tlian the or¬ 
thodox themselves the separation betweem the two 
natures; who placed in stronger opposition than the 
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catholics the Man Jesus and the God Christ, were the 
first objects of persecution: they completely aban¬ 
doned the empire, and several hundred thousands of the 
subjects of Justinian emigrated into Persia, ctrrying 
with them arls a*nd manufactures, and a knowledge of 
Roman tactics and engines of war.^ The conquests of 
Chosroes were seconded by their arms, and by the trea- 
cheny of their secret adherents, jvho delivered up to the 
enemy several of the fortre^j^es of Asia. 

. The Kutychians, the mo!?l zealous of the Monophy- 
sites, who, in order to maintain the unity of Christ’s 
nature, denied that,his divine soul had been jiiyested 
with a human,body, were crushed by persecution. They 
have survived only in Armenia, where their church 
flourishes to this, day : but this* heresy destroyed the 
ancient attachment of the Armenians to the Greeks, and 
produced in these eld allies of the empire an implacable 
hatred, which has, also been perpetuated. A modified 
.sect of Monophysites,, the Jacobites, sou.glit refuge in 
Persia, in Arabia, and in Upper Kgy])t. They, too, united 
with the enemies of their country. In the mountains 
of Lebanon, tiie Monothelites, or those who admit only 
one will in Christ, raised tlic standard of revolt. These 
are still known by the name of Afaronites. The Mono- 
physites, who were opjme.ssed and destroyed in the rest 
of the empire, raised an invincible re.sistance in Kgypt, 
where the whole ma.«s of the,people shared their opi¬ 
nions. But these pcoplq, pcr.sccuted, stripped, and 
doom,ed to see the dignities of their church, their own 
possessions, and all their civil rights, torn from them, 
gave up at pnee the language of the Greeks, and tljgir 
adherence to its ^Jiurch. 'J'hen arose the (/'optic sect, 
and its independent church, wliich spread over Abys¬ 
sinia arid Nubia. They seoanded with all their might 
the arms of Chof>roes ; and when he,, in bis turn, was 
conquered, they implored i aiil of the Musulmans. 

Such was ,the state of the East, and such wefe the 
only passions which seemed to agitate the |)eople, during 
the five reigns whiclt filled the interval from the death 
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of Justinian, in .OOT, to the conquests of tlie Musul- 
inans, in (>!i2. We shall now ‘give a succinct account 
of these five reigns, on which our scanty materials would 
not permit us to cnlargCj even if jve desired it. 

Tile sceptre of Justinian had been transmitted, in 
5()7, to his nephew .Justiu 11., ,a prince of a mild and 
benevolent disposition, but weak: he saw the errors of 
his uncle's administratian, and promised to remefly 
them ; but he was constant’iy confined to his palace 
by bodily infirmiiy, and surrounded b\ v. inv ii and 
eunuchs. Counsellors like these gave to his government 
a chara<iter of iiitfigue, of feebleness,.of tiistrust. Dur¬ 
ing his reign, Italy was lost by the con(fuc«t,of the 
Lombards. 'I'he Avars, being driven by the aboriginal 
Turks from the neighbiTurhood of Thibi;t, and becoming 
conquerors as soon as they hail ^ assed from A.sia into. 
Europe, had founded their eni^iiii in the valley of the 
Danube, nearly on the same spot which Attila had for¬ 
merly chosen as the seat of his »go\ernment. From 
thence they extended their devastations throughout the 
Illyrian peninsula. Towards the end of the reign of 
the great (Jhosroes Nushir'an, the Persians carried their 
ravages to the very outskirts of Antioch, and reduced to 
ashes the city of Apamea. At tjic ind of his reign, 
however, Justin II. realised the holies which he had ex¬ 
cited at its commencement. lie chose a successor, not 
in his own family, but in Jiis jicojile. Finding in the 
captain of his guards, Tiberius,«the most virtuous, brave, 
and humane of his subjects, he raised him to the crown 
in December 57-1-, and resigned to him the reins of 
govcpinnent, without any attempt, during the four years 
which he survived this ac]; of abdication, to recover the 
power he had resigned. 

It is supiiosed that the impress Sophia, wife fif 
Justin II., had some influence uiion the* choice of her 
husband. Tiberius was not only the bravest, but the 
handsomest of the courtiers. It was not knojvn that he 
was married ; and tjjough Justin, as he placed him on 
the throne, said, “ Reverence the empress Sophia as your 
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mother,” Sophia is thought to have indulged a hope that 
she should attach him lo herself by a different tie, and 
should bestow her hand, as well as a crown, upon the new 
emperor. But Tiberjus now brought forward his wife 
Anastatia, whose existence had been hitherto.concealed. 
From this time he strov<>, by his rerpectful attentions and 
filial affection to the empress, to make her forget the 
mbrtificatiou she had endured He found excuses for 
her resentment, and pardoned even the conspiracies into 
which her irritation led her ; and he granted,—what was 
then without example in the history of the empire,—a 
complete amnesty to all those who hkd takepi pp arms 
and proclaimed another emperor, as well as to the rival 
•whom they had decorated with the purple. The reign of 
Tiberius is the first, since the cohversion of Constantine, 

■ which gives us an idea of Christian virtues adorning the 
throne : —mildness, moderation, patience, charity. —- 
Unhappily, this excellent prince survived Justin only 
four years : but, finding himself attacked by a mortal 
disease, he chose, in the same way in which he had 
been chosen,— not one of his family, but the man he 
thought most worthy, to inherit the supreme power. 
The successor and adopted son of Tiberius was Maurice 
(a. n. 582—602), a general who had commanded the 
army in the war against the Persians. He was then 
forty-three years of age ; and, though his virtue was less 
pure than that of his predecessor, and his character had 
some taint of pride, of cruelty, of weakness, and of 
avarice, he was nevertheless worthy of the preference 
which had been' given to him. 

Maurice, who owed his elevation to his military- cha¬ 
racter, and who had so deeplv studied the art of war as 
to write a treatise upon tactics which has come down 
tb our own time, did not'attempt to lead his armies in 
person ; so completely had the effeminate life of Con¬ 
stantinople rendered th- profession of the soldier in¬ 
compatible with the dignity of the sovereign. He 
opposed but a feeble resistance to the Lombards, and 
was satisfied with merely strengthening the garrisons in 
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the small number of towns whiph he still held in Italy. 
His most formidable enemy, therefore, was Baian, the 
Khan of the Avars (a. d. .570—600), who seemed to 
have taken Attila for hiii model, and occupied his coun¬ 
try, if no» his palace. In the vast plains of Bulgaria, 
of Wallachia, and Pannonia, where he prevented all 
cultivation of the earth, it was almost impossible foi; a 
regular army to check 6r chastise the ravages of his 
wandering troops : they penetrated with impunity into 
the richest provinces of the empire, and ,thi.os^ every 
year carried tenor to the walls of (Constantinople; 
plundering in their course the treasifrcs of the Greeks, 
and carrying off.thousands of captives, itfter liaving 
insolently bartered peace for a tribute, and insulted the 
messengers of the emperor in his own coAntry,—insulted 
(Constantinople through the lips of her own ambassa-* 
dors,—Baian made it his sport to violate the treaties 
which he had sworn to keep. 

The relations of Maurice with “the Persian empire 
were more ailvantageous. The great Chosroes Nushir- 
van had died in 579j having lived upwards of eighty 
years. His son Ormouz, who succeeded him (a. d. 
"'> 79 — 590 ), rendered hinjself odious by every vice which 
could exhaust the patience even* of Orientals. His 
avarice disgusted the troops ; his caprice degraded the 
satraps of Persia, and his pretended justice had immo¬ 
lated, as he himself boasted, thirteen thousand victims. 
An insurrection broke out agaifist him in the principal 
provinces of Persia : Maurice seconded it by sending 
a Roman army into Mesopotamia an& Assyria; the 
Turk? of Thibet advanced at the samewtime iflto Kho- 
rasan and Bactriana ; and the monarchy’of the Persians 
seemed already on the brink of ruin. Bahram, ojr 
Varanes, a general who had distinguished Jiimself, under 
Nushirvan, by his skill and valour, saved the state by 
disobeying the orders of Ormouz. Alone, he under¬ 
took the wars against the Turks and against the Ro¬ 
mans : he conquered the former, and although he was 
less fortunate in his enterprise against the latter, he 
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Still preserved his influence over the Persians. Ormouz 
having sent him an insulting message, implying that 
his services were no longer wanted, he raised the 
standard o6 re»/oIt, took his sovereign prisoner, and ex¬ 
hibited to Persia the unwonted sight of a public trial, 
at which the captive sdn of NusHirvan pleaded his own 
c^use before the nobles of the land. The unfortunate 
prince was by their orders deposed, blinded, and cast 
into prison, where he wfftt strangled a short time after¬ 
wards by a personal enemy (a. d. 590). 

One party among the Persians i^islvd to transmit 
the crown to ChoSroes II., son of Ormouz ;• bat Bah- 
ram rffused to recognise him, and he was obliged to 
flee at the peril of his life, an(|^ to take refuge with the 
Romans. Maifrice received the fugitive in a manner 
no less politic than generous, and spared him the fatigue 
and humiliation of a Journey to Constantinople. He 
collected a considerable army on the frontiers of Armenia 
and Syria, the cdtnmand of which he entrusted to 
Narses, a general of Persian origin, who is not to be 
confounded with the conqueror of Italy. The popular 
.passions of the Persians were already kindled for a 
counter-revolution ; the magi< had declared themselves 
against Bahram ; art army of the partisans of Chosroes 
had joined that of the Romans, which advanced to Zab on 
the frontiers of Media; and the standards of the declining 
empire penetrated into regidns which the Roman eagles 
had never beheld, either during the republic, or the reign 
of Trajan. Bahram was' conquered in two battles, and 
perished in the eastern extremity of Persia: Chosroes 
was seatbd upon the throne, and, according to the Sustom 
of oriental delpots, he cemented his restoration with 
the blood of numerous victims. He, however, still re¬ 
tained the anvy of auxiliaries which Maurice had fur¬ 
nished him with. He assumed the title of adopted 
son of the Roman empi' -'r; he restored several con¬ 
tested fortresses to Maurice; he granted to the Chris¬ 
tians of Persia that liberty of conscience which the 
magi had always refused them; and the Greeks exulted 
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in the part they had taken in t^is revolution, as one of 
the most fortunate occurrences in their history. 

They soon perceived, however, that a solid alli'ance 
must be based upon the friendship pf .nations, not 
merely oA that of sovereigns. In the month of 
October, 602, Maurifce attempted to reduce the pay of 
his soldiers, and to make them winter in the country of 
the Avars : a sedition ihstantly broke out, and the in¬ 
furiated soldiers invested with the purple one of their 
centurions, named Phocas, who was only distinguished 
by the violence ef his imprecations against chc ot peror. 
The n^ifarch still hoped to defend himself in Constan¬ 
tinople ; but the people were no less exasiferatt<l at his 
parsimony than the ajmy, and received him with a 
shower of stones. A monk ran through the streets 
sword in hand, denouncing him as the object of thS 
wrath of God. Maurice, however, was accused of ho 
heresy ; and, in an age where the affdirs of the church 
were mingled with those of the state, he alone seems to 
have kept aloof from ecclesiastical quarrels, lie fled 
to Chalcedonia, where he was soon talipn by the officers 
of IMiocas, who had just entered Constantinople in 
triumph. His five sons*were butchered before his eyes : 
he himself perished the last; and the six heads were 
exposed to the insults of the populace in the Hippo¬ 
drome of Constantinople. A few months afterwards, 
the widow of Maurice abd his three daughters were 
slaughtered in the same manrfer ; but this was only the 
prelude to the execrable tyranny which Phocas was 
about to exercise over the empire* for eight years 
(a.I). 602 — 6 ' 10 ), during a reign npt less •remarkable 
for atrocity than those of Nero and C%ligula. 

Chosroes might, possibly, consider himself bound in 
gratitude to avenge the prince who ha^ restored him to 
his throne. Be that as it may, his policy eagerly seized 
this pretext for declaring war on the Romany ; and the 
most opulent cities of the empire were laid waste by the 
sword of the Persians, to expiate a crime in which they 
had nowise participated. Chosroes II. employed several 
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campaigns in rendering himself master of the border 
towns; and, as long as Phocas lei^^ned, he did not pass the 
limits of the Euphrates. But Phocas himself fell; the 
crime which.Clwsroes^fFectedte avenge met its punish¬ 
ment : Heraclius, son of the exarch of Carthhge^ sailed 
with an African fleet, tfbd was received in the port of 
Constantinople on the 5th of October, 6 l 0 , with the title 
of Augustus. Phocas was given over to the most cruel 
tortures, and was afterwa*r^s beheaded; but the new 
emperor in vain demanded of the Persian monarch a 
restoration of that peace between the tvfo empires, which 
he had now no jusf cause for withholding. ^ 

It w&s precisely at this period that Chosroes, leaving 
the shores of the Euphrates, uiylertook the conquest of 
the Roman empire; whilst Heraelius, whose long reign 
(a. d, 610 — 6‘43,) we are only acquainted with through 
imperfect documents, parsed twelve years in a state of 
inactivity and depression’, which forms a strange contrast 
with the brilliant expeditions by which he afterwards 
distinguished himself. In 6ll, Chosroes occupied the 
most important cities of Syria, — Hierapolls, Chalcis, 
Bersea, and Aleppo. He took Antioch, the capital of 
the East: Caesarea, the capital of'Cappadocia, fell shortly 
afterwards. Chosroe^ devoted several campaigns to the 
conquest of Roman Asia; but history does not furnish us 
with the details of any battle offered to check his pro¬ 
gress, nor of any obstinate siege, nor with the name of 
any Roman general, distinguished even by his reverses. 
In 614, Palestine was invaded by the Persian armies; 
Jerusalem opened its gates; the churches were pillq^ed, 
90,000 Clfristiansi were massacred, and the fire of the 
magi succeeded to* the worship Vhich had been offered on 
the^altars of the true God. ^ In 616 , Egypt was also con¬ 
quered : the Persians advanced into the deserts of Libya, 
and destroyed the remains of the ancient Greek colony of 
Cyrene, in the neighbourh,.oJ of Tripoli. During the 
same year atiother army crossed Asia Minor, toChalce- 
donia, which yielded after a long siege; and a Persian 
army maintained its position for ten years, within sight 
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of Constantinople, on the Bosphorus of Thrace. The 
whole empire seemed to be reduced within the walls of 
the capital; for, about the same time, the Avars redom- 
menced their ravages with more ferocity tljan ever, and 
occupied or laid waste the whole European continent, 
down to the long vfall, whichj at a distance of only 
thirty miles from Constantinople, separated that ex¬ 
tremity of Thrace froth the mainland. Certain ma¬ 
ritime towns, sprinkled at .fast distances over all the 
coasts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, still recognised the 
nominal authority of the emperors; but tiiei own 
situaticAi ’was so precarious, that they could neither fur¬ 
nish money nor troops for distant expeditions. The 
final overthrow of the throne of Heraclius seemed only 
to be deferred for a few years. » 

Theti it was that the man, whose effeminate habits 
and depressed spirits had hitherto inspired nothing but 
contempt, all at once displayed the vigour of a young 
soldier, the energy of a hero, ajtd* the talents of a con¬ 
queror. The n>eagre chronicles which relate the annals 
of the reign of Heraclius, neither exp\^in his successes, 
nor throw light on his previous reverses : they neither 
tell us why he seemed to slumber for twelve yeais upon 
a throne which was crumbling to»dust beneath him, nor 
why he suddenly awoke, in all the greatness of his 
energy, to crush the Persians in the course of six years 
(a. d. 622 — 627 ) ; nor hfow he came to relapse into the 
same apathy, and to lose, by the arms of the Musul- 
mans, during the last fourteen years of his reign, all 
that he had before regained (a. d. 6’2S*—642). 

Iteduced as we are to a merely cjjnjectuiial solution 
of this historical problem, we are led to imagine that 
the reverses of the empire were owing to the universal 
discontent of its subjects; to the prevalence of religious 
animosities, and to a resentment for unjust persecution, 
which induced the heretics of every province to desire a 
bold avenger even more than a good kingi But after 
the Monophysites, the Monothelites, the Eutychians, 
the Nestorians, the Jacobites, and th^ Maronites, had 
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gratified their hatred of,the church and of the state by 
delivering their fortresses and their country into the 
hands of the magi, the ruin of their former enemy soon 
ceased to consele them for their present oppression. 
They regretted that national independence * and that 
country which they had lost; thby appealed to that 
Heraclius whom they had betrayed. The emperor had 
been destined by nature for tHc part of a great man ; 
and, although the pomp*«f royalty, the influence of 
courtiers, eunuchs, and women, had lulled him in the 
lap of luxury, he readily perceived the, real weakness of 
an empire whose resources were weakened by 'cdnquest. 
He saw» that'it was impossible for the Persian armies, 
which were dispersed. over the .immense extent of the 
Roman provinces, to arrive in time to succour each 
6 ther; that they must be in constant dread of a re¬ 
bellion ; and that the tibops would not dare to leave 
their remote quar'ters to “support the central forces. In¬ 
stead of attacking tile Persian army, which lay before 
his eyes in Chalcedonia, at the very gates of his capital, 
he embarked,with all the soldiers he could muster, and 
landed in Cilicia, at the angle which Asia Minor forms 
with Syria. Ten years of magian oppression had taught 
the inhabitants to regret the sway of the Eastern em¬ 
pire. Heraclius reinforced his army with such of the 
natives as had courage to shake off the yoke. Instead of 
seeking to meet the Persians, ‘he attempted to cut them 
off in their rear; and, with a degree of skill and boldness 
which deserves to be better known, he long avoided 
them, and ravage*! the very countries which they had 
left behind them 4 Whilst the whole empire of the 
East was occupied by the Persians, he led the Roman 
armies into the heart of Persia: he even penetrated into 
regions of whose,existence the Greeks had hitherto been 
ignorant, and where no European conqueror had ever 
set foot. After having 'aid waste the chores of the 
Caspian Sea; he successively attacked, took, and burned 
the several capitals of Chosroes, even as far as Ispahan: 
he extinguished .the eternal fire of the magi; he loaded 
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his troops with an enormous booty; and he retaliated 
on Persia the same disasters which Chosroes had, for 
ten years, inflicted upon the empire. • 

Pleraclius did not cease to q^er p^ac^ even in the 
midst of ithis career of destruction; while the haughty 
monarch as constaiUly rejected it, in the midst of his 
disasters and defeats. The Persians at length refused 
to submit to the extrome sufferings which were *the 
consequences of his obstinaej^, and of his weakness. An 
insurrection broke out against the king, ('i the 25 th of 
February, ()^8, and Chosroes was assassinateu, with 
eighte#n»of his ^ons. One only of his offspring, Siroes, 
was allowed to live, and to occupy his father’s* throne. 
Peace was restored between Constantinople and I’ersia; 
and the ancient bountfaries of the t\%o empires on the 
Euphrates were recognised by both parties. But tlie 
whole of Asia had been devastated by this double in¬ 
vasion ; and the conqueror, who, meantime, was gather¬ 
ing strength in Arabia, met with* but slight resistance, 
when, in the following year (629), he began to inundate 
the exhausted land with the victorious torrent of the 
Musulman armies. 
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Thp. great peninsula of Arabia, which extends from 
the Persian Gulf Jo the Red §ea, and from the frontiers 
of Syria to the shores of the Southern Ocean, forms a 
distinct world, in which man anil beast, the heavens and 
the earth, wear a peculiar aspect, and are governed by 
peculiar laws; — every thing recalls the eternal inde¬ 
pendence of an autochthonous people: the ancient tra¬ 
ditions are purely national, and a civilisation of a cha. 
racter entirely peculiar, hks been attained without any 
impulse or assistance from foreign nations. 

The extent of*'Arabia is nearly four times that of 
France ; but this^ vast continent, through* which* no 
river takes its coifrse; in which no mountain raises its 
hfead high enough to collect the clouds, or to disperse 
them in rain, or to garner up tlie snows for the re¬ 
freshment of these burning plains, is scorched with 
perpetual drought. The ' cry earth is parched ; scan¬ 
tily clothed ‘With a short-lived vegetation during the 
rainy season, it is reduced to dust as soon as the sun 
regains his unclopded power. The winds, which sweep 
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across its boundless plains^ bear along mountains of 
sand, which constantly threaten to swallow up the 
works of man, and often bury the traveller in a living 
grave. A few springs, which the industry of man or 
the instinct of animals has discovered, and whose 
waters have been Carefully collected and sheltered in 
cisterns or deep wells by that antique charity, tbat.dis- 
interested benevolence, which prompts an individual to 
labour for an unknown posterity, mark, at long intervals, 
the spots where the life of man may be preset vei’ They 
are as distant it% the cities of Europe ; and in the itine¬ 
rary the various caravans, more* than half the daily 
stations are without water. Besides these cistefns, how¬ 
ever, other springs twhich have escaped the eye of 
man, or have not been sheltered b^ his labours, pre¬ 
serve their waters for the wild beasts of the desert ; for 
the lions and tigers whose ’thirst is more frequently 
quenched with blood; and fof the antelopes which flee 
at their approach. * 

The mountains, seared and stripped by the fervour of 
the sun and the violence of the winds, here and there 
rear their naked heads; but if any of them are lofty 
enough to attract the* clouds and to draw down re¬ 
freshing showers, or if any slender rivulet trickles 
down its barren sides before it loses itself in the bound¬ 
less sands, a luxuriant fertility marks its whole track : 
there, the power of a burning sun vivifies what it else¬ 
where destroys ; an island of verdure arises in the midst 
of the desert; groves of palms cover ^he sacred source ; 
all jhe lower animals assemble there, unawed by man, 
whose empire appears to them less ftfrmidable than that 
of the desert from whicll they have ifed, and they sub¬ 
mit to his control with a Readiness unknown in other 
climes. These mountains, these livisg springs, these 
oases, are scattered but rarely over the vast surface of 
Arabia; but along the coasts of the Red Sea some 
spots are marked by more abundant waters, and here 
flourishing cities have arisen from the earliest anti¬ 
quity ; whilst, at the extremity of the*peninsula, on the 
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shores of the ocean, the kingdom of Yemen, and the 
part called by Europeans Arabia the Happy, are 
watered by copious streams, carefully cultivated, covered 
with cofFec-traes,»and spice and incense bearing shrubs, 
whose perfumes are said to be wafted out to'sea, and 
to salute the approaching* mariner. * 

The race of men who inhabit this region, so unlike 
every other, are gifted by naturl: with the vigour and 
endurance necessary to tridmph over the obstacles and 
the evils with which they have to struggle. Muscular, 
agile, sober, patient, the Arab, like h^s fitithful com¬ 
panion the camel, cah endure thirst and hunger*; *a few 
dates, or* a little ground barley, which he steeps with 
water in his hand, suffice for his nqurishment. Fresh and 
pure water is for 'him so rare, it seems to him so great 
a bounty of Heaven, that he thinks not of ardent liquors. 
His faculties are employed in becoming thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the' region* he has to subjugate; and the 
pathless desert, the mdving columns of sand, the parch¬ 
ing and poisonous breath of the Samum, strike him 
neither with qmarement nor with dread. He boldly 
traverses the desert in search of whatever riches are to 
be found in it; he subdues • all the animals that 
dwell in it; or rather,' he shares with them, as friends, 
whatever can be wrested from a niggard nature. He 
guides their intelligence to collect and to preserve the 
scanty food which Arabia produces; and while he pro¬ 
fits by their labours, he preserves the nobleness of their 
character. The horse lives in the midst of his children : 
his intelligence is constantly called forth by the society 
of man, arffi he obeys rather from affection than from 
fear. The camel l^hds him his Strength, and his patience, 
and, enables him to carry on an active commerce in a 
country which nature seemed to have cut off from all 
communication with the rc^t of the world. 

It is only by the triumph of industry and of courage 
that man ca'h exist in Arabia, in a constant struggle 
with nature; he could not exist if he had likewise 
to struggle against despotism. The Arab has always 
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been free, he will always be free ; for, with him, the loss 
of liberty would be almost iirfmediatcly* followed by the 
loss of existence. How could the maintenance of* kings 
or of armies be extracted out of jhe labour which scarcely 
suffices to supply himself with the means of subsistence ? 
The ihhabitant of«Arabia F<*lix alone has not received 
from nature this stern security for freedom. In Yemen 
there are absolute king*. Indeed this country has hiore 
than once been exposed to foreign conquest; but the cities 
on the banks of die Red Sea are republic , and the Arab 
of the dese^ J^nows no other goveriiincnt than the patri- 
architl »ne. 'ffle scheik, the patria/ch of the tribe, is re¬ 
garded as father; all the members of it calV thei\)selves his 
children; a figure of speech adopted by other govern¬ 
ments, but in Arabiil alone, little repioved from reality. 
The scheik counsels his children, he does not command 
them ; tlie resolutions of th& tribe are formed in the as¬ 
sembly of elders; and he 4vho dissents from them, 
turns his horse’s head to the deasrt, and goes on his so¬ 
litary way. It is but here and there that a spot of 
Arabia is susceptible of cultivation. There alone can 
territorial property exist. Elsewhere th’e earth, like the 
air, belongs alike to all, and the fruits rvhich she bears 
without culture are common to.all. The frequent con¬ 
flicts of the Beduin, who acknowledges no territorial 
property, with those who portioneil out fields, enclosed 
them and claimed them.as their own, have accustomed 
the former to pay little respact to the laws of property in 
general. Indeed he acknowledges none but those which 
govern his tribe; the property of his brother, or that 
?€* which his brother has pledged his w<)rd, is alone 
sacred in his eyes : alljather he regards as lawful prey; 
and he exercises the profession of a robber without in¬ 
jury to his self respect, or* to his own sense of mdTality 
or of law. He assails and partitioni whatever foreign 
property comes within his reach. With him the words 
stranger and enemy are synonymous, unless the stranger 
have acquired the claims of a guest, have eaten salt at 
his table, or have come to.seat himself with generous 
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confidence at his hearth. Then the ])erson of the 
stranger becomes sacred in‘his eyes; he will share his last 
morsel of bread, his last cup of water with him, and 
will defend him to the last moment of his own life. 

Among oth^r nations nobility is only the trai^mission 
of ancient wealth and po^er; but t^e Beduin ht(s none 
but moveable wealth, which he seldom long preserves ; 
he scorns to obey, and does pot seek to command; 
if, then, he respects antiquv*^ of blood, if he carefully 
preserves his own genealogy, and that of his noble 
horses, it is only from reverence for the past, from the 
power of memory, aijd that force of imagination jyhich 
is nourisl^ed by long solitude and leisure^ The Arab is, 
of all mankind, the one whose mind is kept in the most 
constant activity. ^ The history of his tribe is the rule 
of, his conduct. Thrown by his wanderings into contact 
with men of all nations, he, never forgets the evil or the 
good which his fathers ha^ye received at the hands of the 
fathers of those he encpunters. In the total absence of 
•all social power, of all guarantee for personal security 
afibrded by magistrates or by laws, gratitude and revenge 
become the fuiidarnental rules of his conduct. Educa¬ 
tion and habit have conspired to place them beyond the 
domain of reason, under,,the guardianship of honour and 
of a kind of religion. His gratitude is boundless in its 
devotion, his vengeance unchecked by pity; it is as pa-I' 
tient and artful as it is cruel, because it is kept alive by 
a sense of duty rather than by passion; the study of 
past times, even the record of the genealogies of his 
race, serves as fuel <10 these two sentiments. 

But the n\pmory of the Arab is enriched by other re¬ 
collections. The mokst intense of ^ the national pleasures 
is that of poetry ; a poetry very different from ours, 
breathing more impetuous desires, more burning passions, 
and uttered in a language more figurative, adorned with 
an imagination more unbrid'.,il. We are bad judges of 
its beauties or pf its defects ; we ought, however, to ad¬ 
mit that it is not the poetry of an uncivilised nation, 
but of a nation which, foUpwing a road to civilisation 
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different from that we have trod, has advanced as far 
as climate and other insurmoufitable obstacles would per¬ 
mit. The Arabic language has been constructed and 
polished with care, and the wi^pderer^of the desert is 
sensible ta the slightest want of delicacy, of purity, of 
exprcsiion. Eloquence had been cultivated as well as 
poetry ; and before that of the expositors of the law had 
acquired its full maturity under the reigns of the kali)>hs, 
political eloquence had atuined to a high perfection, 
both in the councils of the republics of th^' Red Sea, 
and under the tents of the desert, where the chieftains 
needed its aid t6 persuade those whom they knew it to 
be impossible to command. • • 

Religion had still deeper influence over the imagin¬ 
ations of the Arabs tflan poetry ; thig grave and ardent 
people, incessantly struggling with difliculties, having 
death always before their ejyes, often exposed to those 
long and austere privations wlych exalt the soul of the 
cenobite, had, from all times, turned their meditations 
towards the remote and mysterious destinies of man, 
and his connection with the invisible world. The eldest 
religion of the earth, Judaism, had its birth almost 
within the limits of Arabia. Palestine is on its fron¬ 
tiers ; the Hebrews long inhabited the desert; one of 
the sacred books (that of Job) was written by an 
Arab, in his native tongue; and the origin of the Arabic 
nation, the descent from .Ismael, the son of Abraham ; 
flattered the national pride. * Numerous and powerful 
colonies of Jews were scattered over Arabia, where they 
freely exercised their religion. StiH more numerous 
colsnies of Christians had been successively introduced, 
by the furious persecutyjns set on ?4K)t in the empire 
against all the sects which had successively fallen off 
from orthodoxy in the loi/g dissensions on - the Arian 
controversy, and that of the two natu*Ve8. Arabia was 
so completely free, that absolute toleration necessarily 
existed ; and all these refugee sects, and all the prose¬ 
lytes they could make among the Arabs, were on a foot¬ 
ing of perfect equality. Finding it impossible to injure 
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each other, they were forced to live in peace ; and those 
who on the other side ‘the frontier were incessantly 
occuj^ied in denouncing each other to the tribunals, in 
reciprocally stripping e?ch other of the rights of citizens 
and of men, seemed in Arabia to be restored to some 
feeling of charity. <■ 

lJut though Arabia had received within her bosom 
JmJPs, Christians of all sects, iMagi, and Sabieans, she 
had also a national religicjn, a polytheism peculiar to 
herself. Its principal temple was the Kaaba at Mecca, 
where a black stone which had fallen froip heaven was 
the object of veneration to the faithful'J and ths /emple 
in which it 'was deposited was likewise adorned with 
three hundre«l and sixty idols. The guardianship of 
the Kaaba was entrusted to the family of the Korei- 
shites, the most ancient and most illustrious race of the 
republic of Mecca; and Hiis sacerdotal dignity confer¬ 
red oil the head o'f the family the presidency over the 
councils of the republic. Pilgrims from all parts of 
Arabia devoutly repaired to Mecca to adore the sacred 
stone, and to deposit their offerings in the Kaaba; and 
the inhabitants of Mecca, whose city, deprived of water 
and surrounded by a sterile region, had owed its pro¬ 
sperity to superstition rather than to commerce, were 
attached to the national faith with a zeal heightened by 
personal interest. 

In the year 569 of our era; was born, of one of the 
most distinguished families of Arabia, a man who com¬ 
bined all the qualities which characterise his nation. 
Mohammed, the s%n of Abdallah, was of the race of the 
Koreishites, and of the particular branch of Husain, 
to which the guai'dianship of the Kaaba and the presi¬ 
dency of the republic of Mecca were attached. Abd-al- 
Motalleb, the grandfather of Mohammed, had held these 
high dignities; \)ut he, c-' well as his son Abdallah, 
died before Mohammed a. lived at man's estate. The 
presidency of Mecca passed to Abu Taleb, the eldest of 
his sons; and Mohammed’s portion of the paternal in¬ 
heritance was reduced to five camels and a single slave. 
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At the age of twenty-five he engaged in the service of 
a rich and noble widow,named Khadijah,*for whose com¬ 
mercial interests he made two journeys into Syria. 
His zeal and intelligence were *s<»on rejvar^led with the 
handof Kfhadijah. His wife was no longer young; and 
Mohamftied, who was reputed •the handsomest of the 
Koreishite race, and who had a passion for women 
which Arab morality does not condemn, and which 
polygamy, established by l%»e, has sanctioned, proved 
the sincerity and tenderness of his gratiiade, ’ y his 
fidelity duriiy; a, union of twenty-four years. As long 
as she liwd, he ^ave her no rival, f 

Restored by his marriage to opulcnci* and* repose, 
Mohammed, whose character was austere, whose im¬ 
agination was ardent, and whom his extreme sobriety, 
exceeding that of most anchorets, disposed to religiouft 
meditations and lofty reveries, had now no other thought, 
no other occupation, than to fi.x* his od^n belief, to dis¬ 
engage it from the grosser superstitions of his country, 
and to elevate his mind to the knowledge of God. 
Grandson and nephew of the high pjiest of an idol, 
powerful and revered for his connection with the 
temple of the black gtone, Mohammed beheld the 
divinity neither in this rude emblem nor in the idols 
made by the hand of man which surrounded it. He 
sought it in his soul; he recognised its existence as an 
eternal spirit, omnipresent,' beneficent, and incapable of 
being represented by any corpoital image. After brood¬ 
ing over this sublime idea for fifteen years in solitude, 
after ripening it by meditation, after perhaps exalting 
his iftiagination by reveries, at the agf of forty he re¬ 
solved to become the reformer of hif nation; he be¬ 
lieved himself—so, at least, he affirmed—called to this 
work by a special mission of*the divinity. 

It would be an act of extreme injustice to persist in 
regarding as a mere impostor, and not as a reformer, the 
man who urged a whole nation onwards in the most im¬ 
portant of all steps in the knowledge of truth; who led 
it from an absurd and degrading i4olatry, from a 
VOL. I. o 
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priestly slavery which compromised morality and opened 
a-market for thd redemption of every vice by expiations, 
to thS knowledge of an omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
supremely go^d ]^eing ;#-*of the^true God, in short; for 
since his attributes are the same, and he is* acknow. 
ledged the sole object • of worship, the God of the 
Musulmans is the God of the Christians. The pro¬ 
fession of faith which Mohammed taught to his disciples, 
and which has been preserved unaltered to this day, is, 
thSl there is but one God, and that Mohammed is his 
prophet. Was he an impostor because l^e ailed himself 
a prophet ? •> ’ r ♦ 

Evemon this head, a melancholy experience of human 
weakness — of that mixture of enthusiasm and artifice 
which in all ageschas characterised leaders of sects, and 
<ehich we might perhaps find in our own times, and at 
no great distance from us^ in men whose persuasion is 
undoubtedly sinifcre and whose zeal ardent, yet who 
assert or insinuate ap claim to supernatural gifts which 
they do not possess—ought to teach us indulgence. An 
intense persuasio;i is easily confounded with an internal 
revelation ; the dreams of an excited imagination become 
sensible appearances ; faith in ji future event seems to 
us like a prophecy; - we hesitate to remove an error 
which has arisen spontaneously within the mind of a 
true believer, when we think it favourable to his sal¬ 
vation ; after sparing his illusions, the next thing is to 
encourage them, and thus we arrive at pious frauds, 
which we fancy justified by their end, and by their 
effect. We easily persuade ourselves of what we have 
persuaded'others ; and we believe in ourselves when those 
we love believe ift us. Mohammed never pretended to 
the gift of miracles; we need not go far to find preachers 
of our own days, who have founded no empires and 
yet are not so modest. 

But the most perfec' probity affords no security 
against the'dangers of fanaticism, the intolerance which 
it engenders, nor the cruelty to which it leads. Mo¬ 
hammed was thg reformer of the Arabs; he taught them. 
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and he wished to teach them, the knowledge of the true 
God. Nevertheless, from the time he adopted the neiv 
character of prophet, his life lost its purity, his temper 
its mildness; policy (jntered ’into hi» religion, fraud 
mingled hiore and more with his conduct; and, at the 
close 0 ^ his career, ^e can baldly explain to ourselves 
how he could be in good faith with himself. 

Mohammed could nof read ; letters were not essential 
in Arabia to a good education: but his memory was 
adorned with all the most brilliant poetry of his native 
tongue, his .s^yJe was pure and elegant, and his elo- 
quenctP Ibrcible and seductive. Th*e Koran, which he 
dictated, is esteemed the masterpiece of Arabian lite¬ 
rature ; and the subljpiity of the language affords to 
Musulmans sufficient evidence of the /nspired chafacter 
of its author, though, to readers of another faith, the 
traces of inspiration are not Manifest. An admiration 
acquired in the earliest infancy for a work constantly 
present to the memory, constantly recalled by all the 
allusions of national literature, soon creates the very 
beauty it seems to find. The rarity»of literary edu¬ 
cation seems to have inspired Mohammed with a sort of 
religious reverence for^very book which pretended to 
inspiration. The authority of The Book, the authority 
of every thing written, is always great among semi- 
barbarous people ; it is peculiarly so among the Musul¬ 
mans. The books of the’Jews, of the f’hristians, even 
of the Magi, raise those who make them the rule of 
their faith, above the rank of infidels in the eyes of the 
followers of Mohammed; and he himself, while he 
clainfed the character of the greatest* prophdt of God, 
thq Paraclete promised hi Holy Wrft, admitted six 
successive divine revelations^— those of Adam, Noi>h, 
Abraham, Moses, and Christ, and, as the final accorn- 
phshraent of all, his own. 

The religion of Mohammed does not consist in belief 
in dogmas alone, but in the practice of mdi-ality — in 
justice and charity. He has, it is true, shared the fate 
of other legislators who have tried to subject the vir- 

i; 2 
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tues of the hea^t to positive rules; —the form has taken 
the place of the' substance. Of all acts of religious le¬ 
gislation, the Koran is the one which has erected 
almsgiving ii^to the mostfrigoroys duty, and has given 
to it the most precise limits: it exacts from i tenth to 
a fifth of the income of" every true*' believer, for works 
of charity. But the rule has been substituted for the 
sentiment; the charity of the 'Musulman is an affair 
of personal calculation, dirCpted entirely to bis own sal¬ 
vation ; and the man who has scrupulously performed 
the duty of almsgiving, is not the less hand and cruel 
to his fellow-men. * ' • ♦ 

Outward observances were especially necessary in a 
religion which, admitting no religious ceremonies, and 
even no order of priesthood except the guardians of the 
laws, seemed peculiarly exposed to danger from coldness 
and indifference. Preaching was the social observance; 
prayer, ablution, "fast, tire individual observances, en¬ 
joined on Musulmans. To the very end of his life, 
Mohammed constantly preached to his people, either on 
Friday, the day Jie had specially set apart for religious 
worship, or on solemn occasions, — in all moments of 
danger, in all moments of inspiration. Ilis inspiring 
and seductive eloquence contributed to increase the 
number of his followers, and to animate their zeal. 
After him, the early kaliphs, and all who enjoyed any 
authority among the faithful,* continued these preach¬ 
ings or exhortations, ofted at the head of armies whose 
martial ardour they heightened by the aid of religious 
enthusiasm. Five times a day the Musulman is bound 
to utter a «hort avd fervent prayer, expressed in Wbrds 
of his own, unfettered by any form or liturgy. As a 
means of fixing his attention, he is commanded to turn 
his face toward^ Mecca wliile he prays—towards that 
very temple of the Kaaba which was consecrated to 
idols, but which Mohami- oii, after having purified and 
hallowed it* to the true God, regarded with the vener¬ 
ation it had so long commanded from his nation and 
his family. Personal cleanliness was prescribed as a 
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duty to the true believer wjio was %bout to present 
himself as a supplicant before God; and ablution of the 
face and hands was the necessary preparation for every 
prayer. Yet, as Islainism wafi first* proclaimed to a 
nation,\v^iich dwelt in deserts where water was not to 
be found, the Kor&n permits* the faitliful, in case of 
extreme need, to substitute ablutions vith sand. The 
fasts were very rigid, and admitted of no exception ; 
they bore the character of**the sober and austere man 
who imposed them on his disciples. At all tn.ies and 
in all plact^i^ i,'e forbade them the use I'f wine and of 
every*sort of fermented li(juor ; and dm pig one month 
of the year, the Ramadan, which, according to*the lunar 
calendar, falls in eveiiy month in succession, the Musul- 
mans, from sunrise to sunset, may neither eat nor 
drink, neither enjoy the luxury of the bath nor of per¬ 
fumes, nor, in short, any gratification of the senses. Ne¬ 
vertheless, Mohammed, who iihposed so rigid a ])enance 
on his discijiles, was no advocate‘for an ascetic life ; he 
did not permit his companions to bind themselves by 
vows, nor would he suffer any monks iu his religion : 
it w'as not till three hundred years after his death, that 
fakirs and derricks ar®se, and this is one of the most 
important changes Islamism has undergone. 

liut the kind of abstinence on which Christian doc¬ 
tors have insisted the most, was that to wi ich Moham¬ 
med was indifferent, o*r which he rcgardcil with the 
greatest indulgence. Jlefore his time the Arabs had 
enjoyed unbounded licence in love apd marriage. Mo- 
hapimed forbade incestuous unions; he punished adul¬ 
tery and ilissoluteness, and dimini.thed the facility of 
divorce; but he pernfitted every Xlusulman to have 
four wives or concubines,, whose rights and privileges 
he defined by law. Raising himself alone, above the 
laws he had imposed on others, after the deatli of 
his first wife Khadijah, he married fifteen, or, accord¬ 
ing to other writers, seventeen wives m succession, 
all widows,' with the exception of Ayesha, daughter 
of Abubekr. A fresh chapter of the Koran was 
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brought him by an angel to dispense him from sub- 
missioo to a law which, to us, seems so little severe. 

Hi's indulgence for this burning passion of the Ara¬ 
bian temperamen>t, whteli he shared with his country¬ 
men, further displayed itself in the nature of tliq future 
rewards he proclaime<l as the sanctions of his religion. 
He described the forms of the judgment to come; in 
which the body, uniting itself' anew to the soul, the 
sins and the good works '6f all who believed in God 
would be weighed, and rewarded or punished. With 
a tolerance rare in the leader of a sect,, ho-declared, or 
at least he did not deny, that the followers of* every 
religion 'blight be saved, provided their actions were 
virtuous. But to the Musulrngn he promised, that 
whatever might have been his conduct, he would finally 
be received into paradise, after expiating his sins or his 
crimes in a state of purgatSry, which would not exceed 
seven thousand years. Th'fe picture which he drew of pur¬ 
gatory and of hell differed little from those which other 
religions have presented to the terror of mankind. But 
his paradise ,was<- painted by an Arab imagination: 
groves, rivulets, flowers; perfumes under the shade of 
fresh and verdant groves; seventy black-eyed houris, 
gifted with immortal yduth and dazzling beauty, solely 
occupied in administering to the enjoyments of each 
true believer ; — such were the rewards promised to the 
faithful. Although some of Mohammed’s most zealous 
disciples had been women, he abstained from declaring 
what sort of paradise was in store for them. 

Among the articles of faith which Mohammed strove 
to inculcate'bn the minds of his followers, was one which 
acquired greater irnportance whdn he united the character 
of copqueror to that of prophet. In his endeavours to re¬ 
concile the inscrutable union of divine prescience with 
human liberty, he had leaiu 1 towards fatalism ; but he 
never denied the influence of human will on human 
actions: he bnly taught his soldiers that the hour of 
death was determined aforehand, and that he who 
sought to escape it on the field of battle, would meet 
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it in his'bed. But disjoininp^ this idea from all others, 
by insisting little on any other kind of constraint imposed 
by divine prescience on the freewill of man, and incul¬ 
cating this single position witTi Undivided, force (though 
fatalisjji to be rational ought to extend to every action 
of our lives), he irfepircd thd Musulmans with an in- 
diflference to danger, he gave a security to their bra¬ 
very, which we shouht seek in vain among soldiers, 
animated only by the noblo^ sentiments of honour and 
patriotism. 

11 was in*tli(f ^ear 609 , when Mohammed was already 
forty,'* that he began to preach his m w doctrine at 
Mecca He sought his first proselytes in ‘his own 
family, and the influence he obtained over their minds 
aflfbrils sufficient evidence of the •excellence of his 
domestic character. Khadijah was his first convert; thfn 
Seid, his slave ; Ali, the son'of Abu 'J'aleb, his cousin ; 
and Abubekr, one of the mo^t considerable citizens of 
Mecca, Ten years were employed by Mohammed in 
slowly disseminating the new doctrine among his coun¬ 
trymen. All who adopted it became»iniiamed with the 
ardent faith of new converts. The prophet — that was 
the only name by whiah Mohammed was known among 
his disciples — seemed to them* to speak the immediate 
wor«l of the Divinity ; he left not a doubt on their minds 
either as to the truths he revealed, or as to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promises. 

In the Wrth year of * his declared mission he 
appointed his cousin Ali, then not more than four¬ 
teen years old, his vizir ; the empire he had to go¬ 
vern did not then extend over more than twenty 
followers. * 

Mohammed did not address himself to the citizgps of 
Mecca alone. He waited at the Kaalja for the jiilgrims 
who resorted thither from all parts of Arabia; he 
represented to them the incoherence and the grossness 
of the religious rites they came tO practise; he ap¬ 
pealed to their reason, and implored them to acknow¬ 
ledge the one God, invisible, all good, all powerful,—the 

u 4 
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ruler of the universe,—instead of the black stone or the 
lifeless idols before which they prostrated themselves. 
The eloquence of Mohammed gained him proselytes ; 
but the citizens ef Mecca were indignant at this attack 
on the sanctity of their peculiar temple; this ^)low at 
the prosperity of their city, no less flian at the authority 
of their religion, by the grandson of their high priest, 
the nephew of their chief m*agistrate. They called 
upon Abu Taleb to put ad* end to this scandal. Mo¬ 
hammed’s uncle, at the same time that he opposetl 
every possible resistance to the spread ,of dris nephew’s 
doctrine, would not 'suffer his life or his lihe^ty* to be 
attacked.*" Mohammed, supported by the family of 
Hashem against the remaining I^oreishitcs, refused to 
submit to a decree of excommunication pronounced 
against him and fixed up in the temple. Aided by his 
disciples, he sustained a Viege in his own house, re¬ 
pulsed the assailan'ts, and kept his ground at Mecca till 
the death of Abu Taleb and of Khadijah. But when 
Abu Sophyan, of the branch of the Ommaiades, suc¬ 
ceeded to the ^igpilies of head of the republic and of 
religion, Mohammed eleariy saw that flight was his 
only resource; for already hit- enemies had agreed 
that he should be stru'ek at the same instant by the 
sword of one member of every tribe, so that none 
might be peculiarly obnoxious to the vengeance of the 
Hashemites. 

A refuge, however, was already prepared for Mo¬ 
hammed. Ills religion had made some progress in the 
rest of Arabia ; arid the city of Medina, sixty mile,s to 
the north of Mecca, on the Arabian Gulf, had declared 
itself ready to receive him, and" to acknowledge him as 
propjiet and sovereign. Byt the flight was difficult — 
that celebrated flight called the Hegira, and which forms 
the grand era of the Mu- clman religion. The Ko- 
reishites watched Mohammed with the utmost vigilance ; 
they were, hflwever, deceived by the brave and faithful 
Ali. In the full conviction that he was devoting him¬ 
self to the poniards of the implacable foes of his leader 
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and friend, he placed himself in Mphammed's bed. 
Mohammed and Abubekr fled alone. In the deserts of 
Arabia, where there are few objects to break the mo¬ 
notonous, line of the horizon. It is not easy to escape 
the eys of enemies well mounted and eager in pursuit. 
The two fugitives i^ere on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Koreishites, when they found an asylum 
in the cavern of Thor, where they passed three days. 
Their pursuers advanced to'the mouth tlte cave ; but 
seeing the web of a spider hanging unbroken across 
it, they corjctojled that no human being couhl have 
enter5?d’' and passed on. It was'not till the heat of 
the pursuit had subsided, that Mohammed and*Abubekr, 
mounted on two dronaedaries which their partisans had 
procured, and accompanied by a chosen band of fugitives 
from Mecca, made their entry into Medina, on the Kfth 
of October, a. n. (i22, sixteen'days after they had quitted 
the former city. ' 

From this time Mohammed, wlio was now fifty-three 
years of age, was regarded not only as a prophet, but 
as a military sovereign. His religian assumed a dif¬ 
ferent spirit; he no longer contented himself with the 
arts of persuasion, he assumed a tone of command. 
He declared that the season of* long-suffering and pa- 
tience was over ; and that his mission, and that of every 
true believer, was to extend the empire of his religion 
by the sword, to destroy the temples of infidels, to 
obliterate all the monuments of idolatry, and to pursue 
unbelievers to the ends of the eart^, without resting 
frojp so holy a work even on the days specially conse¬ 
crated to religion. * * 

“ The sword,” said W, “ is the key of heaven and 
of hell; a drop of blood ^hed in tbe cause of Gi)d, a 
night passed under arms on his behatf, will be of more 
avail hereafter to the faithful, than two months of fast¬ 
ing and prayer. To whomsoever falls in battle, his sins 
shall be pardoned ; at the day of judgment his wounds 
will shine with the splendou’- of vermilion ; they will 
emit the fragrance of musk and of ambergris; and the 
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wings of angels and of the cherubim shall be the sub¬ 
stitutes for the timbs he may have lost.” 

Nor were the glories of heaven the only rewards 
offered to the,valour of *the Musulmans; the riches of 
earth were also to be divided among them; aq^ Mo¬ 
hammed from that time* began to lead them on to the 
attack of the rich caravans which crossed the desert. 
His religion thus attracted the'wandering Beduin, less 
from the sublime dogmas bf the unity and spirituality 
of God, which it promulgated, than from the sanction 
it gave to pillage, and the rights it coKftwed on con¬ 
querors, not only oVbr the wealth, but over th^ ^omen 
and slaves of the conquered. 

Yet at the very time that Mohammed shared the 
treasures won by "the combined force of the believers, 
ill his own person he did not depart from the antique 
simplicity of his life. His house and his mosque at 
Medina were wholly dev6id of ornament; his garments 
were coarse; his food consisted of a few dates and a 
little barley bread; and he preached to the people every 
Friday, leaning on the trunk of a palm tree. It was 
not till after the lapse of ihany years, that he allowed 
himself the luxury of a wooden chair. 

Mohammed’s first b&ttle was fought in 623, against 
the Kortlshites in the valley of Bcdr. He had tried 
to get possession of a rich caravan, headed by Abu 
Sophyan ; the inhabitants of Mecca had assembled in a 
numter greatly superior to that he commanded, with a 
view to deliver it: 350 Musulmans were opposed to 
850 Koreishite infantry, seconded by 100 horse. , 

Such wete the feeble means with which a war was 
carried on, which Vas soon to uecide the fate of a large 
portip;i of the globe. The fanatical ardour of the 
Musulmans triumphed over the numerical superiority of 
their enemies. They belie-id that the succour of three 
thousand angels, led by the archangel Gabriel, had decided 
the fate of the battle. But Mohammed had not made 
the faith of his people dependent on success; the same 
year he was beaten at Ohud, six miles from Medina, 
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and himself wounded. In a public discourse he an¬ 
nounced his defeat, and the Seath of seventy martyrs, 
who, he declared, had already entered into the jdys of 
paradise.^ . , * • • , 

Molj^mmed was indebted to the Jews for a part of 
his knowledge and ^f his religion, yet he entertained 
that hatred of them which seems to become more bitter 
between religious sects,*in proportion as their differences 
are few, and their points of^reement ma 'y. Powerful 
colonies of that nation, rich, commercial, and utterly 
devoid .of all* the warlike virtues, had established them¬ 
selves ifi Arabm, at a little distance from Medina: 
Mohammed attacked them in succession, 1from»the year 
62 s to 627 . He wjs not satisfied with partitioning 
their property, he gave up almost alk the conquered to 
tortures which, in his other wars, rarely sullied the lustfe 
of his arms. • 

But the object of Mohamnifed’s rilost ardent desires 
was the conquest of Mecca. This*city was, in his eyes, 
both the future seat of his religion, and his true country. 
There it was that he wished to restose tl\,e glory of his 
ancestors, and to surpass if by that which he had won 
for himself. His first* attempts had little success, but 
every year added to the number of his proselytes: 
Omar, Khaled, Amru, who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in the ranks of his enemies, successively went 
over to his banner; 10,000 Arabs of the desert swelled 
his ranks ; and, in 6'29, Abu* Sophy an was compelled to 
surrender to him the keys of the city. Eleven men 
ant^ six women, who had been conspicuous among his 
ancient foes, were proscribed by Moharattied. This 
was little for the vengeadee of an Ar^b. The Koreish- 
ites threw themselves at- hig feet. “ What merc^ can 
you expect,” said he, “ from a man i^jhom you have so 
deeply offended ?" — “ We trust,” replied they, “ to 
the generosity of our kinsman.” — And you shall not 
trust in vain,” said he ; you are free.” * The Kaaba 
was purified by his orders; all the inhabitants of Mecca 
embraced the religion of the Koran | and a perpetual 
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law prohibited any unbeliever from setting foot wit 'o 
the holy city. 

Every step gained by the victor-prophet rendered the 
succeeding one l*«s difficult; an/l after the conquest of 
Mecca, that of the rest of Arabia cost him oi^y three 
years (from 6*29 to 6*32 ). It was marked by tlie great 
victory of Ilunain, and by the siege and the reduction 
of Tayef. His lieutenants advanced from the shores of 
the Red Sea to those of \,ho ocean and of the Pcisian 
Gulf; and at the period of Mohammed’s last pilgrim¬ 
age to the Kaaba, in 6.32, a hundred anjl fiartcen thou¬ 
sand Musulmans marched under his banner. 

During the six years of his reign, Mohammed fought 
in person at nine sieges or battlef, and liis lieutenant, 
led on the army of the faitliful in fifteen military ex 
peditions. Almost all these were confined within the 
limits of Arabia ; but, in 6*29 or 0*30, Seid marched at 
the head of a Musulman army into Palestine ; and 
Herachus, at the moment of his return from his bril¬ 
liant campaigns, was attacked by an unknown enemy. 
The following year Mohammed advanced in person, at 
the head of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse, on the road 
to Damascus, and formally declared war upon the Ro¬ 
man empire. It does not appear, however, that any 
battle was fought; and perhaps his declining health 
indii^ d him to disband his army. 

...ohammed had now reached his sixty-third ye? 
for ^our years the vigour of body which he had f 
merly displayed had seemed to desert him, yef 
continued to discharge all the functions of a king, a ge 
neral, and a prophat. A fever, which lasted a fortnight, 
accompanied witi 'occasional deiirium, was the immediate 
cau^ of his death. As hf felt his danger, he recom¬ 
mended himself ^to the prayers of the faithful, and to 
the forgiveness of all wh i, i he might have offended. 
“ If,” said he, in his last public discourse, “ there be 
any one herb whom I have struck unjustly, I submit 
myself to be struck by him in return; if 1 have in¬ 
jured the reputation of any Musulman, let him in his 
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turn disclose all my sins ; if I liave despoiled any one, 
bciiold I am ready to satisfy his claims.V— Yes,” re¬ 
plied a voice from the crowd, thou owest me 4hree 
drachms of silver, which have^yever been repaid me." 
MohamiT/?d examined* the debt, discharged it, and 
thanked his creditor for demanding it in this world, 
rather than at the tribunal of God. He then enfran- 
cliised his slaves, gave sninute directions for his burial, 
calmed the lamentations of lys friends, and pronounced 
a benediction upon them. Till within three uays of 
his death he continued to perform his devotions in the 
mosq«e*.« H’henf at length, he was (po feeble, he charged 
Abuhekr with tl^s duty; and it was thought, that he 
thus intended to point out his old friend as his successor. 
But he expresse(l no Opinion, no desire, on this subject, 
and seemed to leave it entirely to tJie decision of the 
assembly of the faithful, lie contemplated the ap¬ 
proach of death with perfect cqjmnesa; hut mingling to 
the last the doubtful pretensions of a prophet with the 
lively faith of an enthusiast, he repeated the words 
which he declared he heard from the archangel Gabriel, 
who visited the earth for the last time bn his behalf. 
He repeated what he had before affirmed — that the 
angel of death would'njit bear,away his soul without 
first solemnly asking his permission ; and this permis¬ 
sion he granted aloud. Extended on a larpe ,vhich 
covered the floor, his hoad during his Lst agony sted 
the bosom of Ayesha, th» best beloied of his wives. 

. fainted from excess of pain; but on recovering his 
jenses, he fixed his eyes on the ceiKng, and distinctly 
prftiounced these his last words: — “ Oh flod, pardon 
my sins! I come to rejoin my bppthren in heaven.” 
He expired on the 25th of May, or, according to an¬ 
other calculation, the 3d of June, 632. * 

Despair filled the breasts of his dftciples throughout 
the city of Medina, where he breathed his last. The 
fiery Omar, drawing his sword, declared J;hat he would 
strike off the head of the infidel who should dare to 
assert that the prophet was no moi'e. ^But Abubekr, the 
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faithful friend and the earliest disciple of Mohammed, 
addressing himself, to Omnr, and to the multitude, said, 
“ Is k Mohammed, or the God of Mohammed, that we 
worship ? The God o^^Iohammed lives for ever : but 
his prophet was a mortal like ourlelves; and, ^s he had 
predicted to us, he has tundergone the common lot of 
humanity.” 

. By these words the tumult was appeased ; and Mo_ 
flammed was buried by hi>^ kindred and by his cousin 
and son-in-law Ali, in the very spot where he expire 

»*** **- 
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